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A  Message  from  the  Dean 

The  sincere  congratulations  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  the  class  of  19  57! 
In  the  number  of  sixty  your  freshman  year  began  with  the  senior  year  of  the 
class  of  1954,  the  first  class  to  graduate  in  the  expanded  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Thus  the  four-year  cycle  of  the  first  medical 
school  generation  here  is   completed. 

As  you  have  developed  in  the  first  portion  of  your  medical  education  the 
School  has  concurrently  grown  in  stature.  Through  your  conscientious  efforts 
and  your  fine  attitude  displayed  in  the  laboratories,  on  the  wards,  and  in  the 
clinic  you  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  reputation  and  the 
tradition  of  the  University  Medical  School.    For  this  we  will  always  be  grateful. 

As  you  become  alumni  in  various  communities  in  various  branches  of 
medicine  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  the  faculty  have  a  continuing  interest 
in  your  professional  development  and  in  your  careers.  I  hope  you  will  remember 
too  that  as  expensive  as  your  undergraduate  medical  education  has  been  for 
you  and  your  families,  the  State  through  the  University  has  paid  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  actual  cost.  You  have  an  opportunity  and  an  obUgation 
to  repay  this  debt  in  both  financial  and  spiritual  ways  over  the  years  ahead  by 
helping  to  maintain  ever  higher  standards — ever  better  facilities  for  those  who 
come  after  you. 

The  needs  for  physical  and  functional  expansion  of  the  Medical  School  are 
so  great  and  so  acute  that  continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  friends 
are  necessary  unless  we  are  to  fall  behind  in  the  maintenance  of  present  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  and  patient  care.  The  recently 
announced  substantial  addition  to  the  endowment  funds  of  privately  supported 
medical  schools  by  the  Ford  Foundation  points  up  the  fact  that  unless  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  State  Universities  come  to  their  support  in  terms  of  demand- 
ing larger  appropriations  from  the  State,  the  plight  of  the  publicly  supported 
medical  schools  will  worsen.  We  will  count  on  your  support  in  educating  the 
public  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  more  technical  aspects  of  your  pro- 
fession. This,  as  in  every  other  profession,  is  a  continuing  process  and  eternal 
vigilance  must   be  exercised. 

Gratefully  and  Sincerely, 

W.    R.    BerryhiU,    M.D. 
Dean 


Ad  Infinitum 

DEDICATION 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  are  respectfully  dedicated  to  the  memhers  of 
the  class  of  1957,  who,  not  unlike  their  predecessors  will,  in  time,  seek  to 
relive  the  four  years  now  nearing  their  end. 

Verily,  there  is  much  left  unsaid.  It  is  our  fond  hope  that  perhaps  a 
decade  from  now  these  pages  may  yet  he  in  your  possession,  and  as  they 
are  re-read,  afford  you  the  infinite  pleasure  found  in  memories. 

One  wonders  who  would  care  to  relive  the  4th  of  September, 
1953  when  a  ghastly  green  group  of  some  60  entered  their  "brave 
new  world."  And,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  period  of  indoctri- 
nation reminded  one  of  learning  to  swim  by  being  thrown  in— ^ 
anatomy.  One  entered  the  laboratory  expecting  to  be  confronted 
by  an  array  of  cadavers,  only  to  face  a  bulletin  board.  One  by 
one  they  filed  in,  timidly  peeking  around  this  bulletin  board, 
daintily  admiring  each  specimen  with  wan  face — occasional  brave 
utterances — too  dreadfully  frightened  to  become  ill. 

Upon  the  scene  came  Van  Cleave,  devouring  each  with  a 
glance.  His  "cervical"  antics  at  first  brought  titters,  later  gales 
of  laughter,  and  became  the  model  of  many  a  mimic. 

Then  there  was  histology.  Endless  hours  of  gazing  into  the 
wee  world  of  the  yet  inanimate — immersion  oil  consumed  by  the 
gallon.  The  mitochondria  and  Golgi  network  yet  unseen.  Coffee 
breaks  every  five  minutes,  interspersed  liberally  with  witty 
words  of  wisdom  by  one  Dr.  Hooker.  His  staccato  speech  still 
rings  in  our  ears,  his  adrenocorticoids  still  in  the  realm  of  the  El 
Dorado. 

And  what  of  embryology  and  the  venerable  Dr.  George. 
That  peaceful  gentleman  who  forever  preached  the  importance 
of  the  origin  of  the  unknown  and  the  blessings  of  the  "good  old 
intrauterine  days." 

Those  first  3  months  of  our  medical  lives — never  to  be  for- 
gotten, yet  who  would  care  to  relive  them.  With  each  day,  with 
each  origin  and  insertion,  with  each  intricate  mnemonic  of  mem- 
ory we  fancied  ourselves  as  undergoing  a  magnificent  meta- 
morphosis— men  from  boys — culminating  in  December  with 
examinations,  cramming,  diarrhea,  et  al. 

We  entered  physiology  and  "neuro"  with  somewhat  more 
confidence  than  the  previous  quarter — just  as  ignorant  but  infin- 
itely more  cocky.  It  was  in  that  winter  session  we  surveyed  the 
world  of  the  Betz  cell  under  the  keen  eye  of  Lionel  Truscott, 
part-time  anatomist,  full-time  sportsman.    It  was  then  too  that 


we  entered  the  renal  cult  of  "Daddy  Hiatt"  that  bearded  veteri- 
narian, and  his  "hirsute"  friend,  Dr.  Miller;  and  "bloody"  Dr. 
Ferguson.  Who  can  forget  that  magnificent  moment,  the  grandi- 
ose medical  milestone,  when  some  of  the  students  discovered  that 
one  kymographically  inclined  dog  was  gravid,  performed  the  most 
unsterile  Caeserean  yet  conceived,  and  received  their  first  lesson 
in  unsuccessful  resusitation,  and  the  shy  recipient  of  Dr.  Hiatt's 
annual  furlined  prize  for  the  finest  graph. 

Then  there  was  biochemistry,  which  smacked  strangely  of 
undergrad  chemistry — we  had  not  yet  escaped  it.  The  boiling 
Kjeldahls,  the  wholesale  urine  collections,  the  weeklong  diets,  the 
horse  hemoglobin  of  Dr.  Irvin.  The  quiz  almost  everyone  flunked 
twice.  All  this  interspersed  with  more  anatomy-relations,  courses; 
if  you  can't  find  it,  look  in  the  waste  can,  if  it's  not  there  make 
one — the  midnight  oil  of  the  horrible  orals.  We  had  made  our 
bed,  we  now  lay  writhing  in  it. 

But,  this  too  passed — on  into  the  spring — warm,  inviting — 
ever  in  agonizing  competition  with  physiology  and  biochemistry. 
That  dark,  slanting  lecture  hall  filled  with  a  lethargic  bunch — 
only  the  seats  preventing  total  hypnosis,  only  visions  of  the  sum- 
mer preventing  total  psychosis. 

Most  returned  in  September,  1954,  having  spent  the  summer 
in  anything  but  medicine,  avowing  to  be  more  dedicated  this  year, 
to  ease  up  on  the  wine,  women,  and  song.  Some  had  taken  this 
avowal  to  extremes  and  returned  deeply  enmeshed  in  matrimony. 

We  had  heard  of  Brinkhous,  Graham  and  Loring,  but  rumors 
forever  run  rampant  in  places  as  this.  Alas,  our  worst  fears  were 
quickly  confirmed,  for  the  pathologists,  in  their  fiendish  manner, 
had  concocted  a  unique  antisedative — asking  questions — a  most 
disrupting  8  A.M.  influence.  But  for  6  months  we  endured  this 
"micromania"  of  anaplasia,  unknowns,  and  inflammatory 
responses.  We  Hterally  blundered  through  biostatistics,  in  a  per- 
petual fog  of  chi  square.  No  sooner  out  of  the  frying  pan  than 
into  the  fire  of  bacteriology.  Each  day  we  emerged  from  the  lab, 
hands  replete  with  gram  stain  and  agar,  reams  of  notes,  and 
corynebacteria.  We  swabbed  painstakingly  each  orifice  and  are 
yet  amazed  at  the  creatures  contained  within. 

Thence  to  pharmacology,  the  kingdom  of  salvarsan,  opium 
and  penicillin — lorded  over  by  Doctors  Czasky  and  Butler.  All 
hail  to  barbiturate,  the  panacea  of  mankind — damned  the 
dosages,  full  speed  ahead.  And  ahead  we  went,  through  the  spring, 
headlong  into  the  comprehensives,  the  now  infamous  and  defunct 
system  of  examinations,  designed  by  masters  of  sadism   to  test 


quality  of  one's  most  primitive  reflexes — abdominal  and  cremas- 
teric. 

For  two  years  we  had  gazed  with  envy  and  anticipation  at 
those  in  white,  who  inhabited  the  tiled  halls  of  the  tower  of  ivory. 
We  had  known  of  this  locale  only  by  the  proximity  of  the  coffee 
shop.  'Twas  in  the  fall  of  '5  5  that  we  donned  the  spotless  suits 
of  white,  equipped  with  tubes  and  tourniquets,  hammers  and 
flashlights  and  set  out  to  save  lives.  At  last — medicine.  But 
where? — CBC's  and  urines,  chemistries  and  LE  Preps — bleed  them 
blind!  Change  dressings,  longer  writeups,  give  fluids — this  is 
medicine?  Those  bright  faces,  this  burning  ambition,  those  suits 
of  white  are  no  more — iii  their  stead  are  a  pitifully  paranoid  pack. 
If  perchance  you  should  observe  cowering  in  the  darkest  corners, 
of  the  hospital  a  gaunt  creature  in  an  off-white,  too  short  outfit, 
mumbling  fitfully  to  himself  of  "hierarchy,"  "damned  intern," 
or  "bloody  bunch,"  this,  by  gad,  is  a  3rd  year  student.  Deft  with 
an  idiot  stick,  amazing  with  the  needle,  and  totally  off  and  out 
of  balance.  Fearful  of  naught  but  the  "steely  thumb  of  blue."  A 
psychiatrist  not  by  choice,  yet  endowed  with  the  omnipotent 
realization  that  he  is  the  biggest  "crock"  of  them  all.  And  some- 
where amid  the  hostility  there  was  room  for  learning.  And  how 
we  learned.  By  the  end  of  year  three,  we  became  ever  more  keenly 
aware  of  just  how  ignorant  we  were. 

And  now  the  4th  year  is  nigh  over.  This,  the  year  of  out- 
patients and  obstetrics,  of  urology  and  Lumberton,  of  internships 
and  free  nights.  There  were  moments  when  we  truly  "played 
doctor."  Recall  the  normal  spontaneous  delivery,  the  abated 
ulcer,  the  diagnosed  murmur,  the  deftly  referred  neurotic. 

It  would  seem  apropos  at  this  point  to  emote  with  some 
worldly  remark  stolen  from  the  sages.  None  seems  forthcoming, 
for  such  phrases  always  carry  with  them  an  air  of  finality.  Unlike 
the  past,  there  is  no  finality  to  the  future.  It  proceeds  ...  ad 
infinitum. 


Monogram  Club  Dining  Room 

Reasonable  Prices 
Regular  Meal  a  la  cart-e 

Serving  Hours 
Lunch:  12:00-2:00  —  Dinner:  5:30-7:30 

—  Air -Condi  Honed  — 
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The  Class  of  1957 


JOSEPH  JETHRO  ALLEN:  "Joe"— Joe 
is  2  5  years  of  age  and  lives 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Receiv- 
ed his  B.S.  in  Medicine  at 
UNC  in  19  54.  AKK.  After  a 
one  year  rotating  internship 
at  Roper  General  Hospital, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  military 
service,  Joe  plans  to  do  gen- 
eral practice. 


ERNEST  HYDE  BROWN,  JR.:  "Itchy" 

is  2  5  years  of  age,  from  Ivan- 

^^^        hoe,   N.C.   Received   his   B.S. 

■^^^^\       in   biology   and   chemistry   at 

H_        ^  Davidson    College.    Phi    Chi. 

Wife,  Sue.  No  children.  After 

^JH^^  ' Jj^    a  rotating  internship  at  Roper 

^■^lll*'^^^    in  Charleston,  S.C.  and  mili- 

^■/AmH    tary  service,  Ernest  plans   to 

do  general  practice  in  Eastern  N.C. 


LYNDON  U.  ANTHONY:  23  years  of 
age,  from  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Lyndon  completed  his  under- 
graduate training  at  UNC 
and  the  first  two  years  of 
Medical  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  before 
returning  to  UNC  for  the 
completion  of  his  medical 
traming.  Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Aggie.  No  chil- 
dren. Lyndon  is  planning  a  career  in  sur- 
gery and  will  do  a  surgical  internship  at 
Barnes  Hospital  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


JAMES  HENRY  BURRUS:  Jim  is  24 
years  of  age,  from  Moores- 
ville,  N.C.  He  attended  Mars 
Hill  Junior  College  and  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  in  medicine  at 
UNC  in  19  54.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Sikes.  One  son,  Jimmy.  After 
a  rotating  internship  at  Rex 
Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Jim 
plans  an  Ob-Gyn  residency  and  eventually 
hopes  to  practice  in  Western  N.  C. 


FRANCIS 


practice 
Medicine. 


NORMAN  BOWLES,  JR.: 
"Norm"  is  26  years  of  age, 
from  Durham,  N.C.  Received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  chemistry 
at  UNC  in  19  5  3.  Phi  Chi. 
Single.  Plans  general  rotating 
internship  at  Grady  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  In  the  future 
Norm  plans  to  do  private 
North    Carolina    in    Internal 


JAMES  ROBERT  CLAPP:  Jim  is  2  5  years 
of  age,  from  Siler  City,  N.C. 
Received  his  undergraduate 
training  at  Duke  University 
before  coming  to  UNC.  Phi 
Chi.  Wife,  Janet.  No  chil- 
dren. Jim  will  be  going  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  this  summer 
where  he  will  have  a  straight 

medicine  internship  at  Southwestern. 


HAROLD   JOHN   BRADLEY:    2  3    years 
of     age,     from     Greensboro, 
N.C.     Received    his    B.S.    in 
medicine    at    UNC    in    1954. 
I  ^  J    Wife,     Mary.     No     children. 
►•    J|   AKK,   Alpha   Omega   Alpha. 
y^-^m   John  plans  to  go  into  urology 
^H    and  will  have  a  straight  urol- 
a^H   ogy  internship  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROBERT  SEITZ  CLINE:  Bob  is  24  years 
of  age,  from  Hickory,  N.C. 
Received  his  B.S.  in  Medicine 
at  UNC  in  19  54.  AKK.  Wife, 
Martha.  No  children.  Bob  will 
have  a  rotating  intc;"nship  at 
Roper  in  Charleston,  S.C.  He 
plans  to  do  general  practice 
in  North  Carolina. 
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LUTHER  HALL  CLONTZ:  Luke  is  24 
years  of  age,  from  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C.  Received  his  B.S. 
Degree  in  medicine  from 
UNC  in  1954.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Wife,  Ruth.  Son, 
Geoffry.  He  will  have  a 
rotating  internship  with  the 
Navy  and  will  be  stationed  in 

Charleston,  S.  C.    He  eventually  plans  to 

do  general  practice. 


GEORGE  SADLER  EDWARDS:  29  years 
,  of  age  from  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C.  He  has  a  B.S.  degree 
in  business  from  Davidson 
College.  Phi  Chi.  Junior 
Class  President.  Wife,  Kathy. 
Three  children,  George  Jr., 
Nancy,  EUzabeth.  George  is 
going   into   surgery    and   will 

intern  at  UNC. 


JOEL  DEWITT  CONNER:  Joel  is  23 
years  old,  from  Lincolnton, 
N.  C.  He  received  his  B.S. 
degree  in  medicine  at  UNC 
in  19  54.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Nancy.  No  children.  After 
a  rotating  internship  at  Roper 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  and 
service,  he  plans  to  either  go 

into  Ob-Gyn  or  do  general  practice. 


THOMAS  ALBERT  FARMER,   JR.:   Al 

is  2  5  years  old  from  Smith- 
field,  N.  C.  Attended  David- 
son College  and  received  a 
B.S.  in  Medicine  at  UNC  in' 
1954.  Phi  Chi.  Phi  BetaJ 
Kappa.  Wife,  Nancy.  N9; 
children.  Al  will  go  to  the; 
University  of  Alabama  where! 

he  will  do  a  straight  medicine  internship. 

He  plans  a  career  in  Internal  Medicine. 


WILLIAM  POWELL  CORNELL:  Bill  is 

2  5  years  of  age,  from  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  He  has  an  A.B. 
in  chemistry  from  UNC. 
Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Dorothy.  Son, 
Parker.  Bill  will  be  going  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  will 
do  a  straight  surgical  intern- 
ship and  continue  on  into  a 
surgical  residency. 


JOHN  KIRBY  FARRINGTON:  John  is 
2  5  from  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
Undergraduate  training  at 
Duke  University.  Phi  Chi. 
Wife,  Frances.  No  children. 
He  will  intern  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning  Army  Hospital.  His 
future  plans  are  at  present 
undetermined. 


GORDON  CAMERON  CROWELL:  Gus 

is  24  years  of  age,  from  Lin- 
colnton, N.  C.  Received  his 
B.S.  in  medicine  from  UNC 
in  19  54.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Frances.  Son,  Tommy.  He 
will  go  to  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Atlanta  where  he 
will  do  a  straight  medicine 
internship.  After  service  and  residency  in 
medicine  he  hopes  to  practice  in  Lincoln- 
ton. 


ERIC  LINDSAY  FEARINGTON:  Lind- 
say is  2  5  years  of  age  fronr 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  B.S! 
in  Medicine  at  UNC  in  1954i 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Wif 
Delores  (Dee).  No  children 
Plans  his  internship  at  Park 
land  Memorial  Hospital 
Southwestern  School  of  Medi 
cine,  U.  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas.  Afte: 
service  and  a  year  of  residency  he  plan 
general  practice  in  North  Carolina. 
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JAMES  WILLIAM  FRESH:  Jim  is  31  and 
comes  from  Hickory,  N.  C. 
He  has  an  A.B.  from  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College  and  an  M.S. 
from  UNC.  Single.  Sigma 
Xi,  Elisha  Mitchell  Society, 
AKK.  Plans  a  pathology 
internship  at  UNC  to  be 
followed    by    a    residency    in 

pathology.     He   is   interested   primarily   in 

Hematology  and  Ob-Gyn. 

JAMES  BUN Y AN  GLOVER:  Jim  is  2  5 
years  of  age  from  Nashville, 
N.  C.  Received  his  B.S.  in 
Medicine  at  UNC  in  1954. 
Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Harriet.  No 
children.  He  v^ill  do  a  medi- 
cal internship  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  He  is  undecided 
about  his  future  plans. 

JULIUS  ALPHEUS  GREEN,  JR.:  Julius 
is  2  5  and  comes  from 
Thomasville,  N.  C.  Received 
his  B.S.  in  Medicine  at  UNC 
in  19  54.  Phi  Chi,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Wife,  Pearl.  Daugh- 
ter, Jane.  Will  have  a 
straight  medicine  internship 
at  UNC  and  plans  to  go  into 

Internal  Medicine. 

STEPHEN  THOMAS  GUPTON,  JR.: 
Gup  is  26  and  comes  from 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  At- 
tended State  College  and 
received  A.B.  degree  from 
UNC  in  195  3.  Phi  Chi, 
AOA.  Wife,  Helen.  No 
children.  Will  intern  at  Iowa 
State  University.  After  serv- 
ice, he  plans  to  do  a  residency  in  Medicine. 

JAMES  GRAYSON  HALL:  Gray  is  27. 
From  Danbury,  N.  C. 
Received  A.B.  in  Chemistry 
from  UNC,  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Julia.  No  children.  Will  do 
a  rotating  internship  at  City 
Hospital  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  Plans  to  do  general 
practice  after  service. 


LOIS  THELMA  HARRIS:  Lois  is  from 
Valdese,  N.  C.  She  has  an 
A.B.  and  M.A.  in  Zoology. 
Single.  After  a  rotating 
internship  at  Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  she 
plans  a  residency  in  Pathol- 
ogy- 

BENNETT  ALLEN  HAYES,  JR.:  Ben- 
nett is  26  years  old  and  comes 
from  Durham,  N.  C. 
Received  his  A.B.  at  UNC  in 
1952.  Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Mary 
Evelyn.  No  children.  He 
will  do  an  internship  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas.  His 
future  plans  are  undecided 
but  he  is  considering  a  residency  in  Ob- 
Gyn. 

JACK  BROWN  HOBSON:  "Hicky"  is 
2  5  years  of  age  from  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  Received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Davidson 
College.  Phi  Chi.  Jack  plans 
to  marry  Eutha  Sharpe  of 
Harrelsville,  N.  C,  early 
in  June.  He  will  do  a  rotating 
internship    at    the    University 

of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia.    He  plans 

to  go  into  Internal  Medicine. 

JAMES  PAUL  HURST,  JR.:  Paul  is  2  5 
years  old  from  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  UNC,  195  3.  Phi 
Chi.  Single.  He  will  do  a 
rotating  internship  at  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  His  future  plans 
are  undecided. 

HELEN  BLANCHE  HUTCHINS:  Helen 
is  24  and  comes  from  Yad- 
kinville,  N.  C.  She  received 
her  A.B.  degree  from 
WCUNC  in  195  3.  Single. 
After  a  rotating  internship  at 
University  Hospital  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  she  plans 
general  practice  in  N.  C. 
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GEORGE  LEE  IRVIN  III:  "Bucky"  is  26 
years  of  age  from  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  Received  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Davidson  Col- 
lege in  195  3.  Phi  Chi.  Single. 
Will  intern  at  UNC  in  sur- 
gery. After  service  and  sur- 
gical residency  he  will  prac- 
tice in  N.  C. 


HARRY     LESTER     JOHNSON,     JR.: 

Harry  is  27  and  comes  from 
Elkin,  N.  C.  Received  his 
undergraduate  training  at 
Guilford  College  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  Vice  President 
and  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  AKK.  Wife,  Jeane.  Son, 
Harry  IIL  Will  do  a  rotating 
internship  at  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  He  plans  to  do  general  practice  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


THOMAS  MILTON  JOHNSON:  Tom  is 
24  years  old  from  Clayton, 
N.  C.  Received  B.S.  degree 
from  UNC  in  Medicine  in 
19  54.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Single.  After  a  rotating 
internship  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  he  plans  general  practice 

in  Eastern  N.  C. 


WILLIAM  OSBORNE  JONES:  Bill  is  24 
and  comes  from  Henderson, 
N.  C.  Received  his  under- 
graduate training  at  Duke 
University.  Honor  Council. 
Wife,  Frances.  No  children. 
He  will  do  a  Pediatric  intern- 
ship at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
Baltimore,   Md.,   followed  by 

a  pediatric  residency  and  military  service. 


BILL  GAM  FAT  JUNG:  Bill  is  26  years 
of  age  from  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  undergrad- 
uate training  at  UNC.  Phi 
Chi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Bill  will 
wed  Ruby  McElheny  of  S.  C. 
shortly  after  graduation.  He 
will  do  a  straight  surgery 
internship  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, N  1 C,  and  plans  to  do  a  surgery 
residency. 

RICHARD  V.  LILES,  JR.:  Dick  is  2  5 
from  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
Davidson  College  in  195  3. 
President  of  Phi  Chi.  Single. 
After  a  rotating  internship 
at  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  service  he  plans  to  do 
general  practice  in  Piedmont 

N.  C. 

GERALD  THOMAS  McMAHON:  Jerry 
is  2  5  years  of  age  from  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  in  Medicine  from 
UNC  in  1954.  Phi  Chi,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Wife,  Patricia. 
Son,  Robert.  Will  do  rotating 
internship  at  Rex  Hospital  in 
Raleigh,  N.   C,   followed  by 

a  residency  in  Ob-Gyn  and  military  service. 

DONALD  EDWARD  MITCHELL:  Don 
is  2  5  from  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 
Received  B.S.  in  Medicine  at 
UNC  in  1954.  Phi  Chi. 
Single.  After  rotating  intern- 
ship at  D.  C.  General  Hos- 
pital in  Washington,  D.  C, 
he  plans  residency  in  Ob- 
Gyn. 

HUGH  MAXWELL  MORRISON,  JR.: 
Max  is  26  years  old  from 
Wallace,  N.  C.  Received  B.S. 
degree  from  Davidson  Col- 
lege in  195  3.  Phi  Chi.  Single. 
He  will  do  a  straight  medi- 
cine internship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  Hisi 
future  plans  are  undecided  at[ 

present.  I 
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JOSEPH  LOUIS  MURAD:  Joe  is  26  years 
of  age  from  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Received  his  B.S.  in  Medicine 
at  UNC  in  1954.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Wife,  Judith.  No 
children.  After  a  rotating 
internship  at  Watts  Hospital 
in  Durham,  N.  C,  Joe  plans 
to  do  a  residency  in  Ob-Gyn 

and  practice  in  Eastern  N.  C. 


STEPHEN  CORNELIUS  PUGH:  Steve 
is  26  years  of  age  from  Old 
Trap,  N.  C.  Received  A.B. 
degree  from  UNC  in  19  5  3. 
^hi  Chi.  Wife,  Mable.  No 
children.  After  a  rotating 
internship  at  Watts  Hospital, 
Durham,  N.  C,  and  service, 
he   plans   general   practice  in 

Eastern   iN.   C. 


HARVEY  ALLSBROOK  PAGE:  "Bull" 
is  29.  He  comes  from  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  He  completed 
his  undergraduate  training  at 
Wake  Forest  College  and 
UNC.  Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Linda. 
Son,  John.  Daughter,  Deb- 
orah. After  a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  Watts  Hospital  in 
Durham,  N.  C,  he  plans  to  do  general 
practice  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


BOBBY  ALAN  RIMER:  Bob  is  2  5  years 
of  age  from  Spencer,  N.  C. 
Received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
UNC  in  195  3.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Margaret.  No  children.  He 
will  have  a  rotating  intern- 
ship at  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  After  service  he 
may    do    general    practice    or 

go  mto  surgery. 


THAD  HARRIS  POPE,  JR.:  Thad  is  26 
years  of  age  from  Dunn, 
N.  C.  Received  A.B.  degree 
at  UNC  in  195  3.  Phi  Chi. 
Single.  After  a  straight  sur- 
gery internship  at  UNC  and 
service,  he  is  considering  a 
residency   in   Otolaryngology. 


HENRY  JACKSON  RITCHIE:  Jack  is 
28  years  of  age  from  Con- 
cord, N.  C.  Received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  UNC  in  19  5  3. 
Wife,  Betty.  Daughter, 
Diane.  He  will  do  a  general 
practice  internship  with  the 
US  Public  Health  Service  in 
Norfolk,    Va.    He   eventually 

plans    to    do    general    practice    or    go    into 

Ob-Gyn. 


RAEFORD  THEODORE  PUGH:  "Little 
Man"  is  24  years  old  from 
Asheboro,  N.  C.  Received  his 
B.S.  in  Medicine  from  UNC 
in  1954.  Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Ruth. 
They  expect  their  first  child 
some  time  in  the  near  future. 
After  a  rotating  internship 
at  Watts  Hospital  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  two  years  of  post  graduate 
work  and  service,  he  will  go  into  general 
practice. 


IRL  TIGERT  SELL  III:  29  years  old  from 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  Received 
A.B.  from  UNC  in  1949  and 
did  2  years  graduate  work  in 
BioChem.  President  of  Senior 
Class.  Wife,  Marjorie.  Two 
sons,  Ty  and  Mark.  After  a 
rotating  internship  at  Letter- 
man    Army    Hospital    in    San 

Francisco,  California  and  service,  he  plans 

to  do  general  practice  in  N.  C. 
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JAMES  NORFLEET  SLADE.  Jim  is  26 
from  Edenton,  N.  C.  Re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  from 
A.  and  T.  College  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  Alpha  Kappa  Mu 
honorary  society.  Single.  He 
will  do  a  rotating  internship 
at  University  of  Pittsburg 
Hospital,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  After 

service  he  plans  to  do  general  practice  in 

Eastern   N.   C. 


WILLIAM  GORDON  SMITH,  JR.:  2  5 
years  of  age  from  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C.  Received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Duke  University 
in  195  3.  Phi  Chi.  Gordy  will 
wed  Ann  A  1  1  m  o  n  d  of 
Thomasville,  N.  C,  early  in 
June  before  starting  his 
straight     surgical     internship 

here  at  UNC.  He  plans  a  surgery  residency 

after  service. 


NATHANIEL  LOUIS  SPARROW:  Nat 
is  24  and  comes  from  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  Single.  Received 
his  B.S.  in  Medicine  from 
UNC  in  1954.  He  will  do  a 
rotating  internship  at  Brooke 
Army  Hospital,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  After  his  service  com- 
mitments    he     plans     to     do 

general  practice. 


EUSTACE  JAMES  STATHACOS:   Stace 

is  26  years  old  from  Raleigh, 

jg/lj^        N.     C.     Received     his     A.B. 

■T  I        degree  from  Duke  University 

in      195  3.     Phi     Chi.     Wife, 

Billie.    Son,    Jim.    Stace    will 

^^hhiii    ^m^    iritern    at    Washington    Hos- 

■j^v-HH    pital   Center  in   Washington, 

HBbklvH    D.  C,  after  which  he  plans 

to  do  a  residency  in  Psychiatry. 


WINFRED  LINDLEY  SUGG:  "Bozy"  is 
24  and  comes  from  Snow 
Hill,  N.  C.  Received  his  B.S. 
degree  from  UNC  in  1954. 
Phi  Chi.  Single.  He  will  go 
to  Barnes  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  will  do 
a  straight  surgical  internship. 
After    service    he    plans     to 

complete  a  surgery  residency. 

JAMES  H.  M.  THORP:  Jim  is  26  years 
of  age  from  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C.  Received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  UNC  in  195  3. 
Phi  Chi.  Chairman  of  Hoijor 
Council.  Single.  He  will  do 
a  rotating  internship  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in 
Bethesda,    Maryland.    He  ( 

eventually  plans  to  do  either  Pediatrics  or 

Ob-Gyn  in  Eastern  N.  C. 

IRWIN  EDWARD  VINNIK:  Irv  is  2  5 
years  old  from  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  UNC  in  195  3.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Phi  Chi.  He  will  wed 
Sandra  Waldman  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  early  in 
June.  After  a  straight  intern- 
ship in  medicine  here  at  UNC 

he    plans    residency    in    internal    medicine. 

RAPHAEL  WILLIAMS  VINSON:  Ray  is 
24  years  of  age  from  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.  Received  his  B.S. 
degree  from  UNC  in  1954. 
Phi  Chi.  Single.  He  will  do 
a  rotating  internship  at 
Colorado  General  Hospital  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  He  plans  j 
to  do  general  practice. 

GERALD  MAX  WAGGER:  Jerry  is  26; 
from  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  UNC  in  195  3.  Phi  Chi. 
Single.  He  will  intern  at  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  University 
of  Maryland,  Baltimore.  After 
service  he  plans  to  go  into 
Internal  Medicine. 
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EARL  PARKS  WELCH,  JR.:  Earl  is  24 
years  old  from  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  Received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  UNC  in 
1954.  He  plans  to  be  married 
in  June.  He  will  do  a  rotat- 
ing internship  at  the  Medical 
Collegb  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  after  service 

he  plans  to  do  general  practice. 


DAVID  ARMON  WILLIAMS:  Dave  is 
26,  from  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
Received  his  B.S.  degree  from 
D  a  vi  d  s  o  n  College.  Wife, 
Anne.  Two  sons,  David,  Jr. 
and  Joe.  After  a  rotating 
internship  at  Watts  Hospital 
in  Durham,  N.  C,  and  serv- 
ice   he    plans    to    do    general 

practice  in  N.  C. 


ROBERT 


residency 
decide   to 


TURNBULL  WHITLOCK: 
Bob  is  28  years  of  age  from 
Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.  Received  his 
A.B.  degree  from  UNC.  Phi 
Chi.  Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 
Wife,  Joan.  Two  sons,  David 
and  Tommy.  Bob  will  intern 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
New  York  City.  After  a 
in  Internal  Medicine  he  may 
go   into   academic    medicine. 


CLINTON  WARD  WILSON:  "Neigh- 
bor" is  25  years  old,  from 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  Received 
his  B.S.  in  Medicine  from 
UNC  in  19H.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Wife,  Betty.  Daugh- 
ter, Kathy.  Son,  David.  Clint 
will  do  a  general  practice 
internship  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  plans  to 
do  general  practice  in  N.  C,  and  may  go 
into  the  medical  mission  field  in  the 
future. 


BENSON 


uis,   Mo. 


REID  WILCOX:  Ben  is  24 
years  of  age,  from  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  UNC  in  19  5  3. 
Phi  Chi.  President  of  Sopho- 
more class.  President  of  the 
Whitehead  Society.  Single. 
Ben  will  do  a  surgery  intern- 
ship at  Barnes  Hospital  in  St. 

After  a  residency  and  service 


he  plans  to  practice  in  N.  C. 


PAUL  ROBERTS  WINSLOW:  Paul  is  2  5 
from  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  UNC  in 
19  5  3.  Wife,  Clare.  No  chil- 
dren. Paul  will  intern  at  the 
University    of    Indiana    Hos- 
^    ijgg    pital  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He 
r^^Kk    plans  to  go  into  surgery  after 
LilHHI    service. 
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Epistola  Ad  Fredericum 
Wellmanum  Magnum 

By  Loren   MacKinney,  Ph.D.'"' 

TRANQUILITAS:  an  open  letter  from  Pedanius  Dioscorides 
to  Fredericus  Sanushomo;  dictated  to,  and  copied  by,  his  faithful 
scribe,  Laurentius  Mackinnicus. 

To  Frederic  Wellman,  Greetings  from  Pedanius  Dioscorides. 
Today  as  I  lolled  in  the  library  of  the  medical  clinic  at  number 
XXIII  in  Circle  III  of  Purgatorius  Danticus,  lazily  perusing  the 
February  1957  UNC  Medical  Bulletin,  all  of  a  sudden  I  was 
brought  to  sharp  and  outraged  attention  by  your  jangling  jingle 
entitled  Aequauimifas.  If  I  may  say  so.  Sir,  your  presentation 
transported  me  from  aequauimifas  to  furiosi  fas.  I  speak  frankly. 
What  do  you  mean  by  quoting  that  "ancient  lore"  from  "the 
Latin  page,  and  Greek"  concerning  tranquilizing  materia  medica, 
without  once  mentioning  me,  me  fhe  authority  of  the  ages  on 
tranquilizing,  non-tranquilizing,  and  all  types  of  materia  medica! 
You  quote  those  charlatan  copy-cats,  Galen  and  Pliny  and  the 
rest,  who  plagiarized  my  original  research,  and  didn't  even  plag- 
iarize it  accurately,  but  cut,  amplified,  and  mangled  in  every  way 
my  pure  unadulterated  descriptions  so  that  they  come  out  as 
pseudo-pharmaceutical  trash. 

This  is  not  so  much  your  fault,  I  opine,  as  that  of  those  who 
misled  you.  However,  that  may  be,  here  it  is,  straight  from  me, 
the  originator  of  it  all. 

1.  Now,  that  theriac  of  seventy  ingredients  which  you  quote 
Galen  as  claiming  will  "keep  a  man  calm."  Bosh!  What  does 
Galen  know  about  it!  Just  another  sorry  patent  medicine.  Take 
a  look  at  my  Maferia  Medica,  book  V;  it  describes  eighty  kinds  of 
wine,  of  which  the  unmixed  and  simple  varieties  are  all  "sopo- 
rific." So,  relax  with  any  one  or  more  of  those,  and  forget  that 
Galenic  theriac. 

2.  As  for  Pliny's  "vervain  (verbena),  "to  cheer  the  dis- 
couraged .  .  ."  read  my  book  (V,  ch.  60)  and  learn  everything  it 


'Dr.  MacKinney  is  Kenan  Professor  of  Medieval  History  in  fhe  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Recognized  internationally  as  an  outstanding  authority  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  particularly  for  his  studies  of  pre-Rennaissance  illumi- 
nated medical  manuscripts,  it  has  been  said  Dr.  MacKinney  has  set  medical 
history  forward  at  least  150  years. 
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will  do  for  you:  ease  your  weariness,  wounds,  ulcers,  pains  of 
head,  eyes,  tonsils  or  womb  (if  you  have  one)  ;  it  also  will  "extend 
the  pudendum"  (if  you  have  one),  strengthen  the  sight,  cure 
fevers,  ague,  and  inflammations,  serve  as  a  mouth  gargle,  ward 
off  snakes  and  "when  sprinkled  around  at  a  feast,  make  the 
guests  merry."  Note  that  MY  verbena  is  both  a  tranquilizer  and 
a  de- tranquilizer! 

3.  Now,  Fredericus,  about  radishes  (raphanus),  forget  that 
silly  Anglo-Saxon  superstition  about  it  "fortifying  against  a 
woman's  chatter  at  night."  In  my  book  (II,  137)  I  tell  what 
it's  really  good  for:  to  encourage  belching,  and  vomiting;  as  a 
gargle  for  quinsy,  to  cure  a  cough,  or  black  and  blue  spots  under 
the  eyes,  or  a  snake  bite.  Now,  I  ask  you,  what's  tranquil  about 
that? 

4.  Also,  forget  what  that  ivory-towered  scholastic  Albertus 
Magnus  said  about  heliotrope  being  "soothing"  and  warding  off  all 
but  friendly  words.  Listen  to  this  from  my  book  (IV,  193). 
Heliotrope  wards  off  a  woman  from  conceiving,  and  if  she  has 
already,  it  will  expel  the  embryo;  it  also  expels  phlegm  and 
choler,  cures  fevers,  warts,  gout,  and  snake  bite.  What  a  "sooth- 
ing" tranquilizer  heliotrope  turns  out  to  be! 

5.  Now,  to  mandrake  (mandragora) .  Don't  fall  for  the  line 
put  out  by  that  silly  girl  from  Bingen,  Hildegard  (she  knew  no 
more  about  mandragora  than  that  equally  silly  Hildegard  from 
Milwaukee,  the  cabaret  singer).  Forget  what  she  said  about  it 
curing  "neuroses  the  most  obscure."  Just  read  my  book  (IV,  ch 
76)  which  will  set  you  right.  It's  soporific,  eases  pains  of  all 
kinds,  in  fact  it  will  anesthetize  those  who  are  to  be  cauterized 
or  operated  on.  But  too  much  will  kill  or  make  one  dumb;  in 
moderation  it  expels  phlegm,  choler,  embryos  and  menses,  is  good 
for  the  eyes,  for  ulcers,  tumors,  scars,  erysipelas,  and  pains  of  the 
joints,  and  is  an  antidote  for  snake  bite  and  other  poisons.  O  yes, 
it's  also  an  aphrodiziac,  and  will  do  almost  anything  you  want 
done  either  to  tranquilize  or  de-tranquilize  yourself.  So,  if  you 
are  looking  for  an  all-purpose  medicine,  forget  Galen's  theriac 
and  just  remember  "when  your  mandrakes  get  down  to  four  .  .  ." 

By  this  time.  Sir,  I  trust  that  you  realize  the  value  of  my 
book  (for  sale  at  NO  bookstores,  but  UNC  library  has  copies,  in 
the  original  and  in  English  translation) .  I  pass  by  your  remarks 
concerning  "jewelry"  and  "phlebotomy";  No  medical  man  con- 
cerns himself  seriously  with  gems  as  luxury  gifts  to  women;  see 
my  book  (V,  ch.  88  ff.,  for  intelligent  prescriptions  thereunto 
appertaining) .   For  phlebotomy,  which  is  for  surgeons,  not  phar- 
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macists  like  me,  I  refer  you  to  my  good  friend,  Celsus,  whose 
De  Medicina  (II,  lOff.)  explains  the  purposes  of  bloodletting  far 
more  reliably  than  your  anonymous  twelfth-century  manuscript 
treatise.  Incidentally  most  of  those  medieval  medicine  men,  in 
fact  most  medievalists,  were  "off-beat"  mentalities. 

Well,  Wellman,  my  Scotch  scribe  is  getting  weary.  If  you 
want  any  more  suggestions  as  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  my  book, 
just  give  me  a  ring;  it's  full  of  tranquilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fact  it's 
full  of  most  everything;  a  bargain,  cheap  at  half  the  price  the 
bookstores  used  to  charge  for  it.  We  are  getting  out  a  paper-back 
edition  most  any  time.  And  so,  farwellman.  Frankly,  I'm  feeling 
very  tranquil,  can  look  at  your  poetical  "Aequanimitas"  without 
a  quiver  of  rage.  I'm  almost  of  a  mind  to  do  this  prosaic  letter 
over  into  iambic  pentameter.  But,  I  fear  I  couldn't  match  you 
in  that  line.    So,  vale.''" 

Student  Activities 

Third  Year  Class  2  3,    19  56;    Walter   Long   got   married 

_,  ,  ,  1  ■     ^1        1  on  September   1 ;  Paul  Weeks  married 

1  he  members  who  stayed  in  Chapel  o        i     r\^-      ..  /->        r-    j         t         in 

^,.,,     ,  ^  ^  Pamela  Utis  at  Cape  Cod  on  June  30; 

Hill     last     summer     were     numerous.  a     t\      a     r^      \     a  ■  a      \ 

_.,,  _     ,  ,     ,  .  and     David     Crosland     married     Ann 

Dill  Beckman  worked  as  an  operating  ^        _..  t)„  a  ..  i  o 

...  Ti  ,     f.  ^        ,     ,  Garrett  Penn  on  August  18. 

room    technician;    Bob    btory    worked  -ru  l  u  c       aa-^- 

^      ,.  ,  '  Ti,  V^  11  I  1  here    have    been     5     additions     to 

in    Cardiology,    Vernon    Mcralls    and  r        i-      •      ,u       i  i     ..  a 

_.,,  _,    ,,     ,     -^      ,     ,      .  1    T-^      ^     1  ramilies  in  the  class  since  last  year.  A 

Bill  Bulloch  worked  with  Ur.  Graham  i  /^u     i      cj        a  u         ^     t?j 

„     ,    ,  „  »T^     ,,  T-i  t)ov,  Charles  hdward  was  born  to  hd 

m  Pathology,  hverett     Pop     Thomp-  j  c     i      n      i  i  •  i    c  /^  -i 

,  °j     .       T^     ,■  1  ^1      f.  and  Becky  Buckley;  a  girl,  busan  Gail 

son     worked     in     Radiology,     Charlie  u  »      ^^  j    t  -k/i 

, -.  II-  1         A  was    born   to    Vernon   and   Laura  Mc- 

Hunter     worked     in      the     Anatomy  en  u         r\-  \  u 

r^  ^.^  T^  •     1  11  rails;    a    boy,    Uickson,    was    born   on 

Department,  JNancy  Pritchett  worked  t  ta  ^     t-v   i         a  u  \       w;^  i 

^_  ,'  .1    TT  January  20  to  Dick  and  Helen  Wal- 

in    Gynecology;    Al    Hamer    was    an  i  •  i      a  a      r^       v 

'  °\        1-1  T^  lace;    a    girl,    Amanda    Caroline    was 

assistant     in     Anesthesiology;     Dewey  i  ,       ai         a    r\-  t_i 

„  ...  ,    .       1      xf-     1        .      ^  born    to    Al    and    Diane    Hamer    on 

Pate  did  research  in  the  Biochemistry  \/f       u    c  a        u  ^  cc         ts.t     i 

„  _     ,  .,,,    1       ,.  ,  /  March    5;    and    a    boy,    Jeirery    Neal, 

Department;  Paul   weeks  did  research  i ..a        u  u  j    r^L     t- 

^  I         T^.  1      ,T,r  11  was    born    to    Annabelle    and    Charlie 

in     a     cancer     study;     Dick     Wallace  it      ..  c  u  i^ 

,,._,,  ■",  1    T^      1  Hunter   on    February    16. 

worked    in    Pharmacology;    and    Fred  -ru  i 

c.  11-         1        T^i      .  1  1  here  are  several  summer  marriages 

btowe     worked     in     the     Physiology  a    ^  •      lof-r      a 

/         57  rumored    to   occur   in    19 57.     Among 

P  ■  those  already  announced  are  Paul  Cap 

Four  members  of  our  class  took  the  to     Ruth     Harrel    on    July     20,    and 

matrimonial    step    last    summer.     Bob  Charles  Stout  to  Barbara  Ann  Marshall 

Story    married    Jennie   Brane   on   June  the  latter  part  of  August. 


'■(Editor's  Note:  Henry  David  Thoreau,  a  recent  disciple  of  Augustus 
Laurentius  MacKinnicus,  had  the  following  to  say  in  Walclen,  A.D.  mcmcccliv: 
"What  is  the  pill  which  will  keep  us  well,  serene,  contented?  Not  my  or  thy 
great-grandfather's,  but  our  great-grandmother  Nature's  universal,  vegetable, 
botanic  medicines,  .  .  .  For  my  panacea  let  me  have  a  draught  of  undiluted 
morning  air!") 
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The  Doctor  At  The  Bedside 

By  Walter  S.  McClellan,  M.D/'' 

The  first  half  of  the  20th  century  has  seen  a  change  in  the 
physicians  attending  the  wards  of  our  hospitals.  These  comments 
are  from  the  personal  experience  of  a  patient,  medical  student, 
interne,  attending  physician,  and  teacher. 

In  1908  I  was  a  patient  in  the  childrens'  orthopedic  ward  of 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  The  attending  surgeon 
made  rounds  daily  accompanied  by  an  efficient,  if  austere,  nurse 
and  a  house  officer.  The  patients,  from  6  months  to  1  5  years  in 
age,  all  wore  casts,  braces  or  other  surgical  dressings.  The  older 
patients  in  length  of  time  were  apprehensive  because  their  wounds 
might  be  inspected  or  their  casts  changed.  If  so,  they  were 
removed  to  the  dressing  room.  Inspection  was  often  uncomfort- 
able if  a  pus-soaked  and  stiff  dressing  with  rubber  drains  was 
removed.  Both  surgeon  and  patient  suffered  from  the  ordeal.  Not 
uncommonly  patients  in  the  ward  heard  frightful  cries  from  the 
dressing  room. 

In  spite  of  these  moments  of  suffering,  either  from  antici- 
pated fear  or  actual  pain,  the  visit  of  the  attending  surgeon  was 
a  welcome  experience  because  his  smile  and  friendly  word  broke 
the  long  day  and  who  could  know  when  this  ministering  angel 
would  give  the  word  to  permit  a  little  patient  to  go  home. 

As  a  medical  student  in  Boston  from  1919  to  1923,  I  fol- 
lowed many  attending  men  in  three  large  hospitals.  I  witnessed 
the  transition  from  the  formal  ward  rounds  of  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  century  to  the  informality  which  has  characterized 
attending  physicians  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  century. 

During  the  transition,  the  attending  physician  combined  the 
triple  responsibility  of  patient  care,  student  instruction  and  house 
staff  direction  in  his  morning  ward  rounds.  The  rest  of  the  day 
he  spent  in  his  private  office  away  from  the  hospital. 

Ward  rounds  usually  lasted  two  to  three  hours.  The  attending 
physician  was  accompanied  by  the  house  physician,  one  or  two 
members  of  the  house  staff,  six  to  ten  clinical  clerks,  and  the 
charge  nurse  on  the  ward.  The  attending  physician  saw  every 
patient  and  heard  the  house  physician's  report  of  the  past  24 
hours.    He  talked  with  them  and  tried  to  answer  their  questions. 

'■"Dr.  McClellan  is  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Physiology  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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One  or  two  patients  were  presented  for  formal  discussion.  The 
house  physician  gave  the  history,  the  attending  physician  examined 
the  patient,  and  one  of  the  house  staff  reported  the  laboratory 
findings,  usually  simple  tests  of  urine,  feces  and  sputum,  occa- 
sional blood  counts,  and  rarely  blood  chemistry  examinations. 
Student  participation  was  limited  to  a  few  questions  asked  by  the 
attending  physician  or  rarely  a  question  from  a  student  bold 
enough  to  interrupt  the  professor.  The  attending  man  summa- 
rized his  analysis  of  the  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  suggested  treat- 
ment, and  the  group  moved  to  the  next  patient. 

Clinical  clerks  in  that  era  could  answer  with  real  feeHng  the 
old  question:  "Why  is  a  patient  with  ascites  like  teaching  rounds?" 
Answer:  "They  both  exhibit  shifting  dullness."  Some  attending 
physicians  were  excellent  in  keeping  interest,  encouraging  the 
patients,  and  at  the  same  time  dropping  plums  of  medical  knowl- 
edge to  the  house  staff  and  clinical  clerks.  Others  had  difficulty 
m  their  triple  responsibility  and  become  initiators  of  new  experi- 
ments in  clinical  teaching. 

As  a  resident  in  medicine  in  New  York's  Bellevue  Hospital 
m  192  5-6,  I  encountered  a  different  outlook.  Here,  a  medical 
ward  had  approximately  3  5  beds  lined  up  on  each  side  of  an 
elongated  room  with  movable  screens  which  afforded  token 
privacy  during  examination.  Sometimes  as  many  as  15  to  20 
cots  were  lined  up  down  the  center  of  the  ward  swelling  the 
number  of  patients  to  fifty  or  more.  The  service  rendered  these 
patients  by  the  attending  physicians  was  commendable.  Their 
influence  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  ward  during  their 
daily  visits  was  evident. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  visits  of  two  visit- 
ing physicians  of  equal  technical  competence  and  training.  At 
the  end  of  rounds  with  one  physician  the  ward  atmosphere  was 
cheerful,  almost  happy,  and  definitely  hopeful.  The  kind  words 
of  encouragement  and  the  optimistic  outlook  as  the  physician 
heard  the  report  from  his  staff  and  talked  with  the  patient  was 
conveyed  to  him,  and  he  showed  it  as  the  kind  physician  moved 
to  another  bed.  In  contrast,  the  other  physician  left  patients 
worried  and  depressed  as  he  considered  their  problems  at  the  bed- 
side. When  his  rounds  were  completed  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ward  was  permeated  with  the  heaviness  of  discouragement  and 
the  chill  of  despair. 

Perhaps  the  resident  physician  cannot  tell  what  makes  this 
difference    between    different    physicians,    but    he    knows    how 
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important  approach  and  attitude  are  in  helping  patients  along  the 
recovery  road. 

Now,  we  move  on  in  time  to  the  mid-century  and  the  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  in  1956.  A  metamorphosis  has  occur- 
red in  the  visiting  physician  who  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
bedside  care  of  the  ward  patient.  He  or  she  is  now  a  full  time 
physician,  working  all  day  in  the  hospital.  He  is  commissioned 
to  care  for  patients,  teach  medical  students,  supervise  medical 
staff  physicians  and,  in  addition  to  these  time  honored  duties 
is  expected  to  do  research  as  well. 

The  ward  has  been  subdivided  into  smaller  units  to  provide 
more  privacy,  and  beds  can  be  effectively  separated  by  moveable 
curtains.  With  the  present  system  of  house  staff  with  interne, 
junior,  senior,  and  chief  resident  the  attending  physician  seems 
somewhat  remote  from  the  ward  patient.  Also,  the  intermingling 
of  patients  on  different  services  in  the  same  ward  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide  a  consistent  program  of  patient  care.  The  medi- 
cal service  may  establish  one  program  while  the  surgical  service 
may  have  something  entirely  different.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  attending  physician  has  to  be  guided  to  the  bedside  of 
his  service  patients.  Here  one  can  speak  only  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  single  cubicle,  or  room,  and  the  attending  physician  may 
not  always  see  and  talk  with  the  patients  under  his  care  each  day. 
There  is  the  problem  of  the  calls  for  the  physician  from  the  gen- 
eral clinic,  the  private  clinic,  the  school,  or  the  research  laboratory 
which  may  interrupt  him  even  at  the  patient's  bedside. 

The  separation  of  teaching  from  regular  bedside  rounds  is 
praiseworthy,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student. 
The  student  has  greater  opportunity  to  discuss  differential  diag- 
nosis and  review  clinical  syndromes.  He  does  miss  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  attending  physician  at  the  bedside  and  to  observe  impor- 
tant aspects  of  physician-patient  relations. 

With  the  enormous  expansion  of  laboratory  medicine  in 
recent  years,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ward  patient — 
yes,  even  the  physician  who  may  himself  be  a  patient  in  the  hos- 
pital— may  be  confused  by  all  the  procedures  and  wonder  if  all 
the  blood  examinations,  the  roentgenograms  and  intravenous 
infusions  are  really  necessary.  Here,  the  visiting  physician  with 
a  cheery  word  and  a  prompt  confiding  to  the  patient  of  favor- 
able results  can  contribute  much  to  his  peace  of  mind. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  take  these  ramblings  as  a  plea 
to  shelve  the  new  and  glorify  the  old  ways,  for  we  can  never  pro- 
gress by  going  back.    It  does  seem  that  some  of  the  good  results 
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which  come  from  the  intimate  bedside  ward  rounds  of  the  visit- 
ing physician  in  the  earher  part  of  this  century  have  been  lost  in 
the  more  highly  organized  complex  hospital  organization  of  the 
present.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  our  modern  attending 
physicians  spend  a  few  more  minutes  each  day  at  the  bedside  of 
their  ward  patients.  The  investment  of  this  time  should  really 
benefit  the  patient,  greatly  inspire  the  house  staff,  demonstrate 
a  worthy  ideal  for  the  medical  student,  and  provide  an  additional 
spark  for  better  clinical  research. 


HERE  THE  SENIORS  WILL  INTERN 


Number  Institution 

2  University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock 

Barnes,  St.  Louis 
Bellevue,  New  York 

Brooke  General,  Army  Hospital,  San  Antonio 
Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City  Memorial,  Winston-Salem 
Colorado  General,  Denver 
D.  C.  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Garfield  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C. 
University  of  Georgia,  Augusta 
Grady  Memorial,  Atlanta 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
Jefferson,   Philadelphia 
Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore 
Letterman   Army   Hospital,   San  Francisco 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  Charleston 
North  Carolina  Memorial,  Chapel  Hill 
Parkland,  Dallas,  Texas 

Hospital  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
Presbyterian,  Pittsburgh 
Presbyterian,  New  York  City 
Public  Health  Service 
Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh 

University  Hospital  and  Hillman,  Birmingham 
Vanderbilt    University,    Nashville 
Watts   Hospital,  Durham 
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Presenting  The  Faculty 

DR.  IRA  FOWLER 

Dr.  Fowler  is  a  native  of  Dubach,  Louisiana.  He  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  UNC 
School  of  Medicine  in  1953  as  an  instructor 
in  anatomy  and  has  been  an  assistant  profes- 
sor since  195  5. 

Dr.  Fowler  did  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  graduat- 
ing with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1942.  He  was 
awarded  a  M.S.  degree  by  Louisiana  State 
University  in  1949.  His  Ph.D.  degree  was 
granted  by  Northwestern  University  in  1952. 
Dr.  Fowler  taught  at  Northeast  Junior 
Dr.  Fowler  College  in  1948  and  was  a  graduate  assistant 

at  LSU  in  1948-49  and  a  senior  research  fellow  in  1949-50. 

He  was  a  graduate  assistant  at  Northwestern  in  1950-52  and 
a  research  associate  in  1952-53. 

Dr.  Fowler  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Sigma  Xi  and  the  Louisiana  Academy 
of  Science. 

He  recently  was  awarded  a  senior  fellowship  of  five  year 
duration  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  fellowship 
carries  a  grant  of  $6000  per  year  the  five  years. 

DR.  THOMAS  FRANKLIN  WILLIAMS 

Dr.  Williams,  instructor  in  medicine,  is  a  native  of  Belmont. 

He  came  to  UNC  in  1954  from  Boston  University  where  he  was 

an  assistant  in  medicine.    He  joined  the  staff 

as  a  fellow  and  was  made  an  instructor  last 

year. 

Dr.  Williams  was  named  a  Markle 
Scholar  in  March,  being  the  fifth  man  of  the 
UNC  School  of  Medicine  faculty  tQ  be  so 
honored. 

J^||k  He    graduated    from    UNC    in    1942, 

|^^Bk^l||gfrk  received    his    M.A.    degree    from    Columbia 

^^^k      J^^^^      University  in  1943  and  got  his  M.D.  degree 
■^Hiiki    vHBI     from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in   1950. 

Prior  to  coming  here  he  had  been   an 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Dr.  Williams 


ALUMNI 
NOTES 


The  Quadragesimal 
Report 

Of  the  Class  of  1916 
By  Claiborne  T.  Smith,  M.D/-' 

Your  agent  cannot  give  a  complete 
report  on  the  thirty-one  living  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  He  can  say  that  he 
has  contacted  them  all  by  letter.  He 
was  impressed  by  the  attainments  of 
many,  the  modesty  of  all,  and  the 
reticence  of  a  few. 

First  we  will  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  us  to 
their  reward,  and  again  pledge  our- 
selves to  hold  high  the  torch  we 
caught   from  their  failing  hands. 

The  cover  attempts  to  depict  the 
Odyssey    of    U.N.C.    Med.    '16.     The 


"Doc"  has  witnessed  the  virtual  con- 
quests of  several  diseases.  He  has  seen 
diseases  undergo  changes.  He  has  lost 
his  hair,  the  spare  tire  of  enthusiasm, 
but  his  busted  gallus  shows  a  determi- 
nation to  challenge  whatever  is  ahead. 

Dr.  James  B.  BuUitt  will  call  the 
roll — the  noblest  of  that  noble  quintet 
who  taught  us  more  than  we  have 
learned  since. 

Furman  Angel.  "Tuck."  "F"  has 
his  own  cHnic  and  hospital  in  Frank- 
lin, North  Carolina.  He  would  not 
give  more  details  since  as  he  says  he 
is  fifteen  years  younger  than  any 
members  of  the  class  and  he  can  there- 
fore afford  to  wait. 

John  Bryan  Bonner.  "John."  "J.  B." 
is  taking  good  care  of  Aurora  and  the 
rest  of  that  part  of  Beaufort  County. 

George  M.  Brooks,  18  N.  Main 
Street,  Cape  May  Court  House,  New 
Jersey.  George  was  originally  from 
Sanbury,  practiced  at  Elm  City  a  good 
many  years  and  then  in  Rocky  Mount 
and  finally  in  Cape  May.  George  said 
that  he  had  had  a  coronary  which  has 
limited  his   activities   considerably. 

Henry  Lilly  Cook,  Jr.  "H.  L."  was 
in  public  health  work  and  saw  "gold 
in  them  thar  hills"  (tonsils),  nose  and 
throat  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  No 
letter  from  "H.  L."  but  the  grape- 
vine is  that  he  and  the  Jefferson 
Standard  are  doing  well. 

Grady  Carlyle  Cook.    FACS.   Der- 

"'Dr.  Smith,  an  internist  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  is  class  agent  of  the 
class  of  1916. 
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matology.  Route  No.  1,  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina.  From  surgery 
to  dermatology  means  from  coronary 
to  growing  more  arteries.  He  hopes  to 
do  this  down  on  the  coast.  He  writes 
he  still  dabs  paint  occasionally.  How 
fortunate  with  a  coronary  his  hobby 
is  not  water  polo. 

William  Maurice  Coppridge,  1200 
Broad  Street,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, FACS.  Chief  of  Staff  of  Watts 
Hospital  for  thirty  years.  Practicing 
urology.  Very  active  in  helping  get 
the  four  year  medical  school  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Past  President  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  and  during  his  term 
brought  about  many  advanced  and 
worthwhile  changes.  A  son  in  post- 
graduate urological  training  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Cora  Z.  Corpening,  M.D.  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia.  Proved  to  a  class  of 
about  50  doubting  and  resentful  men 
that  a  woman  could  graduate  in  medi- 
cine at  U.N.C.  and  later  make  a  suc- 
cess in  the  dual  career  of  a  home 
maker,  and  physician.  She  married 
Wade  Kornegay — Class  of  '15 — one 
of  those  debating  fellows  against 
Hopkins,  University  of  Virginia  or 
some  such  "furrin"  university.  They 
do  not  have  a  son,  but  a  daughter 
who  is  not  a  physician  but  married 
to  Dr.  Robert  F.  Kibler,  Instructor 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburg. 

James  G.  Dickson,  University  of 
Arkansas  Medical  School,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  Department  of  Pathology. 
"Little  Dick"  stayed  in  the  Navy 
several  years  before  he  took  up  teach- 
ing at  Arkansas.  Jim's  letter  was 
extremely  short  and  we  wish  he  could 
have  given  us  more  information. 

Carl  E.  Ervin,  240  N.  Third  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  FACP. 
"C.  E."  "Siggs."  Practiced  internal 
medicine  in  the  Geisinger  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Danville,  Pennsylvania  for 
many  years  before  going  to  Harris- 
burg. "Siggs"  has  been  too  busy  to 
write  anything  about  himself. 


James  Hawfield,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
FACS.  Permanent  President  of  Class 
of  1916.  Jim  writes  that  he  has 
turned  over  most  of  his  surgery  to  his 
nephew,  but  has  a  grandson  whom  he 
hopes  will  study  medicine.  He  writes 
that  he  still  does  enough  surgery  to 
pay  the  losses  on  his  farm  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

Roy  W.  Hayworth,  Asheboro, 
North  Carolina.  Hayworth  fought 
World  War  I  in  the  Navy  on  Wake, 
or  was  it  Guam?  He  didn't  go  back 
to  the  island  in  World  War  IL  No 
letter  from  him. 

Vonnie  M.  Hicks.  FACS.  Opthal- 
mologist  in  Raleigh,  127  West  Har- 
gett  Street.  Vonnie  is  sitting  pretty 
with  a  ne  plus  ultra  equipped  office 
and  a  son  Vonnie  M.,  Jr.  associated 
with  him  in  Opthalmology.  No  letter. 

Frederick  C.  Hubbard,  FACS. 
North  Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina. 
Past  President  of  the  State  Medical 
Society.  Has  worked  hard  for  the 
foundation  of  four  year  medical 
school.    No  letter. 

James  C.  Joyner,  720  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  28,  New  York.  After  his 
service  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I,  Jim  went  into  surgery  with 
special  training  in  Vienna  and  Paris. 
He  then  located  in  New  York  City 
specializing  in  surgery  and  is  associated 
with  various  hospitals  in  and  around 
the   city. 

Daniel  Lamont  Knowles,  13  5  S. 
Main  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina.  After  his  service  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  I,  "Mont"  settled 
in  Rocky  Mount  doing  general  prac- 
tice. His  work  was  very  heavy.  For 
the  last  few  years,  Mont  has  had  a 
wee  elevation  of  blood  pressure.  Just 
enough  to  excuse  him  from  hard  work 
and  to  justify  hunting  and  fishing. 

Benjamin  Jones  Lawrence,  127  West 
Hargett  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. Navy  in  World  War  L  Surgery 
in    Raleigh.     Senior    Surgeon    at    Rex. 
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Medical  Director  of  the  North  Caro- 
Hna  Industrial  Commission.  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health.  Past 
President  of  the  Raleigh  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Has  a  son,  B.  J.,  Jr.  also 
in  surgery. 

Charles  Preston  Mangum,  1822 
Monument  Avenue,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. No  communication.  Charlie 
practiced  Pediatrics  in  Kinston,  North 
Carolina  for  a  good  many  years  then 
moved  to  Richmond  with  the  Stuart 
Circle  Hospital  where  he  continues  in 
the  practice  of  pediatrics. 

Brodie  M.  McDade,  Box  269,  Burl- 
ington, North  Carolina.  McDade 
never  had  much  to  say  but  was  a 
Scotchman  who  did  a  lot  of  thinking. 
He  apparently  has  not  changed  from 
his  innate  reticence.    No  letter. 

Burrus  Boyd  McGuire,  Elizabeth 
City,  North  Carolina.  We  all  remem- 
ber him  as  being  very  introspective 
and  dedicated  to  his  work.  Apparently 
he  still  is.    No  answer  to  letter. 

Roy  Colonel  Mitchell.  FACP.  92  3 
Spring  Street,  Mount  Airy,  North 
Carolina.  Roy  doesn't  write  much; 
to   your   class   agent — nothing. 

Julian  A.  Moore.  FACS.  Like  so 
many  who  have  been  in  personal  com- 
bat with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  Julian 
has  carried  on  the  war  against  the  bug 
in  others  with  both  medical  and 
surgical  weapons. 

He  has  been  consultant  and  attend- 
ing surgeon  to  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Sanatorium,  consultant  sur- 
geon to  the  U.  S.  Veteran's  Hospital 
at  Oteen.  While  Uncle  Sam  donated 
millions,  it  required  Julian  to  give 
the  hospital  the  spark  for  high  grade 
work.  He  is  still  consultant.  He  is 
still  carrying  on  his  heavy  practice  in 
Asheville.  In  appreciation  of  his  work 
at  the  Western  North  Carolina  Sana- 
torium a  wing  has  been  named  the 
Moore  Wing. 

He  has  contributed  several  articles 
to  surgical  literature  mostly  in  the 
field  of  thoracic  surgery. 


Eugene  P.  Pendergrass.  FACP. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  "Gene"  or  "Pendy"  has 
scaled  higher  the  Olympus  of  Medi- 
cine than  anyone  in  the  class.  Very 
likely,  higher  up  than  any  other  man 
from  U.N.C.  Medical  School  in  its 
history.  Professor  of  Radiology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Radiology 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 
President  of  the  American  College  of 
Radiology.  Honorary  membership  in 
at  least  seven  foreign  countries.  Has 
over  a  hundred  members  of  the  associ- 
ation of  Pendergrass  Fellows;  men 
whom  he  has  taught  and  trained  in 
radiology.  Recipient  of  the  Gold 
Medal  Award  from  the  Radiological 
Society.  Author  of  over  180  medical 
papers  and  of  an  outstanding  book. 

Ralph  J.  Plyler,  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina.  Plyler  also  failed  to  answer 
your  agents  newsy  and  engaging  let- 
ter. 

Daniel  C.  Reyner,  770  5  Oak  Grove, 
Margate,  New  Jersey.  The  late  Hervey 
Wadsworth— U.N.C.  Med.  '16— said 
that  his  friend  Dan  would  never  come 
back  to  Raleigh.  So  far  as  your  agent 
knows  Harvey  was  right.  But  wc 
would  have  enjoyed  a  bubbling, 
effervescent  letter  from  Dan.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  still  indulges  in 
flashy   neckties. 

James  P.  Rousseau.  FACP.  1014 
West  Fifth  Street,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina.  Past  President  of  the 
State  Medical  Society.  Head  of  the 
Department  of  X-ray  at  Baptist  Hos- 
pital in  Winston-Salem.  Professor  of 
Roentgenology  at  B  o  w  m  a  n-G  ray 
School  of  Medicirfe. 

Samuel  Floyd  Scott.  Scott  Clinic, 
Route  No.  2,  BurHngton,  North 
Carolina.  Doctor  of  the  year  in  his 
two  counties.  Still  running  the  long 
distances  but  now  with  a  station 
wagon.  He  has  his  office  right  out 
in  the  country — no  short  distance 
calls.    He  writes,  "My  children  are  to 
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tell  me  when  my  mentality  has  fallen 
below  the  level  to  do  satisfactory 
work."  Your  agent  has  met  his  son 
and  partner,  Peter.  He  is  convinced 
that  Peter  has  too  much  sense  to  tell 
Scotty  he  is  slipping  even  if  he  lived 
to  be  a   110! 

He  also  writes:  "Life  has  been  very 
pleasant  dealing  with  the  grateful  and 
good  people  and,  watching  progress 
unfold — transportation,  good  roads, 
communication,  and  better  farming, 
and  better  living."  His  leaving  St. 
Timothy's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
after  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  going  to  the 
rural  section  of  North  Carolina  sug- 
gests a  Telemachus." 

"Who'    by    slow    prudence   made 

mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft 

degrees 
Subdued  them  to  the  useful  and 

the   good." 

But  there  is  nothing  soft  about 
Scotty  in  disciplining  his  patients; 
such  as  making  his  younger  brother. 
Senator  Scott  walk  from  his  home  to 
the  Senate  Building  in  Washington. 

Claiborne  T.  Smith.  FACP.  404 
Falls  Road,  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina.  "Clip"  "C.  T."  Practicing 
internal  medicine  in  Park  View  Hos- 
pital. Recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  Medical 
School  at  Chapel  Hill.  Written  on 
this  in  invisible  ink:  "He  paid  his 
dues.  Verbinn  Sapienti  Sat  (est) ."  A 
son,  Claiborne  Junior  in  psychiatry. 

Hugh  P.  Smith,  FACP.  ABIM. 
206  East  North  Street,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina.  The  most  brilliant 
mind  in  the  class  and  Dr.  James  Bullitt 
may  say  of  all  the  classes.  Lt.  Jr. 
Grade  U.S.N.R.F.  World  War  I.  Lt. 
Col.  Medical  Corps  A.U.S.,  World 
War  IL  Chief  of  Medical  Service  in 
several  Army  Hospitals  from  Septem- 


ber 1942  to  June  1945.  Author  and 
co-author  of  almost  a  dozen  medical 
papers.  A  contemporary  writes:  "His 
influence  in  the  community,  his  high 
ideals  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  has  affected 
us  all.  His  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  advancement  of 
medicine  could  never  be  adequately 
evaluated."  Hugh  has  two  sons  in 
medicine.  Hugh,  Jr.,  Internal  Medi- 
cine practicing  in  California  and 
Lawton,  resident  in  Ophthalmology  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Leslie  Ogburn  Stone,  Rocky  Mount,* 
North  Carolina.  FACS.  Retired  Rear 
Admiral  U.S.  Navy.  After  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  Navy  Leslie  has 
decided  to  go  to  work  and  has  an 
office  for  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
on  Rose  Street  in  Rocky  Mount. 

James  H.  Wheeler.  Doing  general 
practice  in  Henderson,  North  Caro- 
lina. AffiUated  with  the  Maria  Par- 
ham  Hospital.  No  communication. 
And  so  "Tho'  much  is  taken,  much 
abides;  and  tho' 
We    are   not   now    that    strength 

which  in  old  days 
Moved    earth    and    heaven;    that 

which  we  are,  we  are; 
One     equal     temper     of     heroic 

hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but 

strong   in   will 
To  strive,   to  seek,   to   find,   and 
not  to  yield." 

And  now  a  word  from  our  sponsor, 
the  University  of  North  CaroHna 
Medical  Foundation.  "The  money  you  I 
donate  will  help  hold  the  good  men 
in  medicine  and  hslp  pay  the  expenses 
of  research." 


Ave  atque  vale. 


Claiborne  Smith 
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WITH    THE 
FACULTY 


MEDICINE 

Dr.  Dan  A.  Martin  gave  a  talk  on 
"Therapeutic  and  Toxic  Effects  of 
Tranquilizing  Drugs"  at  the  Fourth 
District  Medical  Meeting  in  Wilson, 
North   Carolina,   on   February    12. 

Dr.  Ernest  Craige  attended  a  Sym- 
posium on  the  Present  Status  on  Heart 
Sound  Production  and  Recording  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  on  February  1 3 
through    15. 

Dr.  T.  Franklin  Williams  spoke  at 
the  Postgraduate  Courses  in  Ahoskie 
and  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  on 
February  20  and  21.  At  each  meeting 
he  gave  two  talks — "Anterior  Pitu- 
tary  Insufficiency"  and  "Management 
of  Dehydration." 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Barnett  attended  the 
North  Carolina  Inter-Sanatoria  Con- 
ference in  Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  on 
February  20  through  22. 

Dr.  Ernest  Craige  gave  a  talk  on 
"Relationship  of  the  Physical  Signs  in 
Mitral  Stenosis  to  Physiological 
Events"  before  the  South  Carolina 
Heart  Association  Symposium  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  February  4. 

Dr.  Craige  also  spoke  to  the  Greens- 
boro Heart  Association  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  on  February  21. 

Drs.  Carl  W.  Gottschalk,  Rob- 
ert W.  Winters  and  John  Herion 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Southern 
Society  for  CHnical  Research  and 
Southern  Section  of  the  American 
Federation  for  Clinical  Research  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  24-27.  Dr. 
Winters  gave  a  talk  entitled  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Plasma  CO2  Tension 
During      Recovery      from      Metabolic 


Acidosis"  before  the  Southern  Society 
for  Clinical  Research. 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Young  spoke  on  "The 
Effect  of  Changes  in  Carbon  Dioxide 
Tension  Upon  the  Cardiac  Toxicity 
of  Pot::ssium  in  the  Dog  Heart-Lung 
Preparation"  before  the  Association  of 
University  Anesthetists  in  Philadel- 
phia on  January  20.  This  work  was 
done  by  Dr.  Young  with  Drs.  E.  W. 
Monroe  and  Ernest  Craige. 

Dr.  T.  Franklin  WilUams  was 
recently  named  a  Markle  Scholar.  It 
was  the  fifth  time  the  UNC  School 
of  Medicine  has  had  a  faculty  mem- 
ber to  receive  the  award.  The  award 
carries  a  cash  grant  of  $30,000  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  $6,000  a  year  for 
a  five  year  period.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  highest  honors  in  the  field  of 
academic  medicine.  The  money  is 
used  for  teaching  and  research.  Dr. 
Williams  is  expected  to  work  in  the 
field  of  internal  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

On  February  5,  Dr.  Leroy  A. 
Calkins,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas School  of  Medicine  was  guest  of 
the  department  while  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  participate  in  the  Continua- 
tion Education  Programs  at  Elizabeth 
City   and   Greenville. 

Drs.  Robert  A.  Ross,  Charles  E. 
Flowers,  and  Leonard  Palumbo  attend- 
ed the  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Association  of  Obstetricians 
and      Gynecologists      in      Charleston, 
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South  Carolina,  held  on  February  6 
through  9.  Dr.  Palumbo  discussed  a 
paper  on  "Endocervical  Carcinoma  in 
Situ."  by  Dr.  William  Caton  of  Emory 
University  School  of  Medicine,  and 
Dr.  Ross  discussed  a  paper  on  "The 
Assignment  of  a  Sex  to  an  Individual" 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hamblen  of  the  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Flowers  presented  a  paper  on  "Peri- 
natal Mortality." 

February  12,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Flowers, 
Jr.  addressed  the  members  of  the  Medi- 
cal Auxiliary  of  the  Alamance  County 
Medical  Society  in  Burlington  on 
"American  Medical  Education  Foun- 
dation." 

February  18-19,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross 
attended  the  Tri-State  Medical  Associ- 
ation annual  meeting  in  Clemson, 
South  Carolina.  Dr.  Ross,  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Association,  was  the 
banquet   speaker. 

February  25,  Dr.  Leonard  Palumbo 
addressed  the  Muskogee  County  Medi- 
cal Society  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  on 
the  subject  of  "Pelvic  Malignancy." 

On  March  22,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross 
was  the  invited  guest  of  the  South 
Carolina  Surgical  Society  in  Clemson, 
South  Carolina.  He  spoke  on  "Com- 
plications Resulting  from  Pelvic  Sur- 
gery." 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross  moderated  a 
Panel  Discussion  on  Carcinoma  of  the 
Breast  and  Endometrium  at  the  For- 
syth Cancer  Symposium  in  Winston- 
Salem  on  April    1 1 . 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross  and  Dr.  Leonard 
Palumbo  will  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southeastern  Obstetrical 
and  Gynecological  Society  in  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia,  scheduled  for 
April  2  5    through   28. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Flowers,  Jr.  will 
present  a  paper  on  "Placental  Trans- 
fer of  Barbiturates"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Continental  Gynecological  Society, 
April   26   through  29. 

The  North  Carolina  Obstetric  and 
Gynecological    Society    will    meet    at 


Mid-Pines  on  May  4  and  5.  Drs.  Ross, 
Flowers  and  Palumbo  will  attend  from 
this   department. 

Drs.  Ross,  Flowers  and  Palumbo 
plan  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Medical 
Society  in  Asheville  on  May  6  through 
8.  Dr.  Ross  will  present  a  paper  on 
"Pelvic  Endometriosis,  Its  Diagnosis 
and  Importance."  Dr.  Palumbo  is 
Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Obstet- 
rics. 

Dr.    Charles    E.    Flowers,    Jr.    will 
address  the  Alamance  County  Medical 
Society  meeting  in  Burlington,  N.  C, 
on  May  9.    His  topic  will  be  "Kidney* 
Disease  in  Pregnancy." 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross  will  spend  May 
1 5  through  2  5  in  Chicago  as  Examiner 
on  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  and  will  attend  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Gynecological  Society  in  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,  on  May  27  through  29. 

During  the  first  week  in  March, 
Dr.  Harvey  Adams,  Assistant  Resi- 
dent in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
spoke  to  the  Carrboro  Lions  Club  in 
a  program  presented  by  the  local 
American  Cancer  Society. 

PATHOLOGY 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous  served 
as  Resident  Consultant  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Pathology  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  period  March  11  through 
15. 

PEDIATRICS 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Children,  which  was 
devoted  to  problems  of  speech  and 
hearing,  was  held  in  Chapel  Hill  on 
February  28  and  March  1.  At  the 
conference  Dr.  Edward  Curnen  was 
chairman  of  a  panel  discussion  cen- 
tered around  four  patients  with 
speech  and  hearing  defects.  Dr.  Harrie 
Chamberlin  was  a  member  of  the 
panel. 
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Dr.  Edward  Curnen  spoke  on 
"Immunization  Procedures"  and 
"New  Developments  in  Viral  Dis- 
eases" at  the  meeting  of  the  Cabarrus 
County  Medical  Society  in  Concord 
on  February  7. 

On  February  20  he  participated  in 
a  panel  on  "You  and  the  Common 
Cold"  in  Wilmington  sponsored  by 
the  Star  Neivs  and  the  New  Hanover 
Medical  Society. 

On  March  19  he  spoke  to  the  staff 
of  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital  on 
"Recent  Advances  in  Viral  Diseases." 

Dr.  Nelson  Ordway  was  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Postgraduate  Conference  on  Pediatrics 
which  was  held  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
from  February  14  to  17.  He  spoke 
on  "Fluid  Therapy." 

He  was  also  a  guest  speaker  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Pediatric 
Society  which  was  held  in  Williams- 
burg from  March  22  to  24.  There  he 
spoke  on  "Fluid  Therapy"  and 
"Growth  and  Development." 

Dr.  Harrie  Chamberlin  discussed 
some  aspects  of  evaluating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  infant  during  the  first 
year  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Children's  Home  Society  in 
Greensboro  on  March  2  5. 

Dr.  Judson  Van  Wyk  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Association  in  Balti- 
more from  February  28   to  March   3. 

Dr.  Robert  Verney,  Research  Fel- 
low in  Pediatric  Cardiology,  visited 
the  cardiology  laboratories  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore 
and  the  Children's  Medical  Center  in 
Boston  from  March  10  to  2  5. 

Dr.  Ann  Peters  has  been  promoted 
from  Instructor  in  Pediatrics  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  WiUiams  of  the  State 
Health  Department  has  been  appointed 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 


PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Dr.  William  L.  Fleming  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  7-8.  At  this  meeting 
Dr.  Fleming  was  made  Program  Chair- 
man of  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, scheduled  for  Cleveland  in 
November   19  57. 

On  Feb.  26,  Dr.  Fleming  attended 
the  meeting  in  Atlanta  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  of  the  Annual  Vene- 
real Disease  Symposium  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  April. 

Dr.  Charles  O.  Warren  and  Dr. 
John  C.  Eberhart  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  spent  March  13,  14,  and 
1 5  here  looking  over  the  educational 
program  in  the  General  Clinic. 

Dr.  W.  Reece  Berryhill  and  Dr. 
William  P.  Richardson  attended  the 
Annual  Congress  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Licensure  in  Chicago  Febru- 
ary  10,   11,   12. 

On  March  4  Dr.  Richardson 
addressed  the  Burlington  Kiwanis  Club 
on  Occupational  Health. 

Over  2  50  attended  the  Speech  and 
Hearing  Conference  held  at  the  Medi- 
cal School  on  February  2  8 -March  1. 
This  was  the  third  in  the  series  of 
Conferences  on  Handicapped  Children. 

An  Industrial  Health  Seminar  was 
held   in  Chapel  Hill  on   February   22. 

PSYCHIATRY 

Dr.  Harley  C.  Shands  appeared  on 
the  NBC  television  show  "Home"  on 
Tuesday,  February  5  th,  and  sum- 
marized the  research  he  had  done  on 
emotional  fatigue.  Dr.  Shands  then 
participated  in  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion moderated  by  Arlene  Francis. 

Professor  Lucie  Jessner  and  Profes- 
sor David  A.  Young  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  have  recently 
completed  a  series  of  fifteen  weekly 
seminars  which  they  conducted  at  the 
Washington    Psychoanalytic    Institute 
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in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Institute. 

Professor  George  C.  Ham,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
will  conduct  fifteen  weekly  seminars, 
for  advanced  students  at  the  Wash- 
ington Psychoanalytic  Institute  during 
the  winter  and  spring. 

Dr.  Ham  addressed  the  membership 
of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Unitarian 
Church  on  February  12  th  on  the 
topic  of  "Psychoanalysis." 

Dr.  Ham  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Mental  Health  Training  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  March 
22nd  through  March  26th. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Vernon,  Instructor, 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  spoke  to 
the  Fourth  District  Medical  Society, 
Wilson,  N.  C,  on  February  12th  on 
the  tranquilizing  drugs — vindications 
and  contraindiactions  for  their  use  in 
psychiatry. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  attended 
the  34th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Associa- 
tion, March  6th  through  9th  in 
Chicago,  Illinois:  Dr.  Lucie  Jessner, 
Dr.  James  Proctor,  Dr.  Hal  Harris, 
Mr.  Albert  Linch,  Miss  Virginia  Long, 
Mr.  Frank  Hedges  and  Mrs.  Maurine 
LaBarre.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Proctor 
delivered  a  paper  entitled  "Hysteria 
in  Childhood." 

SURGERY 

Dr.  Warner  L.  Wells,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  was  recently  named 
the  winner  of  the  1957  O.  Max 
Gardner  Award.  The  award,  a  cita- 
tion, also  carries  a  cash  grant  of  the 
annual  income  of  $25,000  placed  in 
trust  by  the  late  Governor  Gardner. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
award  banquet  was  Governor  Luther 
H.  Hodges.  The  banquet  was  held  at 
Lenoir  Hall  on  the  UNC  Campus. 

The  award,   created   by   the  Garner 


will,  is  given  each  year,  "To  that 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Con- 
solidated University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who,  during  the  current  scholas- 
tic year,  has  made  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race." 

Dr.  Wells,  a  member  of  the  UNC 
School  of  Medicine  faculty  since  1952, 
is  the  translator  and  editor  of  "Hiro- 
shima Diary."  This  was  a  Japanese 
doctor's  account  of  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
bombing,  August  6,  19  5  5.  It  immedi- 
ately became  a  best  seller.  Aside  front 
being  published  in  English,  the  book 
has  been  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
translated  into  10  other  languages, 
aside  from  the  original  Japanese  lan- 
guage. 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Cole,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medi- 
cine, served  as  visiting  professor  at 
the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  March 
18  through  23. 


PRESENTING  THE  FACULTY 

(Contintied  from  Page  26) 

assistant  in  chemistry  at  Columbia, 
served  as  a  communication  officer 
during  World  War  II  and  was  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  from   19  50-5  3. 

Dr.  Williams  is  a  diplomate  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
and  a  member  of  the  Durham-Orange 
County  Medical  Society.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  national 
honorary  fraternities. 

The  sum  of  $30,000  comes  with 
the  appointment  of  a  Markle  Scholar. 
The  money  is  used  for  teaching  and 
research.  Dr.  Williams  works  in  the 
field  of  internal  and  preventive  medi- 
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Leo  Buerger  was  a  house  officer  in  pathology  at  the  New  York  Sinai  Hos- 
pital when  he  made  his  observations  in  thrombo-angiitis  obliterations.  William 
Beaumont,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  was  stationed  in  the  frontier 
military  post  of  Mackinac  Island  when  he  began  his  studies  on  gastric  digestion. 
Maurice  Raynaud  was  a  medical  student  in  Paris  when  he  became  so  impressed 
with  a  case  of  "spontaneous  gangrene"  of  the  extremities  in  a  young  woman  that 
his  doctoral  thesis  on  the  subject  became  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  vascular 
disease. 

One  could  cite  many  examples,  embracing  great  discoveries  in  medicine, 
where  people  involved  were  either  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  academic 
sense,  or  denied  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  experimental  paraphernalia. 

There  seems  to  be  some  advantage  to  being  so  fresh  in  the  field  and  with 
a  mind  so  uncluttered  that  one  doesn't  know  that  a  problem  is  impossible  of 
solution;  or  to  be  in  an  environment  where  intelligence,  imagination,  and 
ingenuity  count  for  more  than  an  elaborately  equipped  laboratory  with  a  sub- 
stantial research  grant. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  answer  a  visitor  who  praises  an  "ivy-towered"  insti- 
tution.   People,  not  ivy  nor  towers,  give  merit  or  demerit  to  an  institution. 

Many  in  the  class  of  19  57  have  helped  substantially  in  making  this  a  good 
institution.  Some  of  you  have  already  contributed  to  basic  knowledge  in  medi- 
cine. 

Sir  Frederic  Banting  was  waiting  to  take  his  qualifying  board  examinations 
in  orthopedic  surgery  when  he  helped  unravel  the  mystery  of  diabetes.  James 
MacKenzie,  who  was  a  country  practitioner  for  30  years  at  Burnley,  laid  the 
foundation  for  modern  cardiology  with  his  studies  of  irregularities  of  the  heart. 

Progress  is  made  by  people.  Warner   Wells 
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A  Message  from  The  Dean 

In  September,  1952,  five  years  ago,  the  expanded  School  of  Medicine  began 
operation  with  the  opening  of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  seventy-eight  beds  acti- 
vated and  a  relatively  small  staff.  This  event  was  fittingly  celebrated  on  Sep- 
tember 3rd  of  this  year  at  a  dinner  in  the  Hospital  for  all  staff  and  employees 
of  the  Medical  School-Hospital  organization  who  had  served  throughout  this 
period.  At  the  same  time  a  service  plaque  was  unveiled  with  the  names  of  the 
169  individuals  who  have  given  at  least  five  years  of  service  to  the  institution. 

The  accomplishments  during  this  first  five-year  period  have  really  been 
considerable  and  are  such  that  we  can  have  pride  and  a  genuine  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  the  growing  reputation  of  the  School  and  the  Hospital,  both  within 
and  without  the  State,  in  medical  education,  research,  and  patient  services.  The 
staff  has  increased,  but  hardly  in  proportion  to  the  increased  educational  and 
patient  load  demands.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  medical  students  have 
graduated,  279  interns  and  residents  have  had  a  part  or  all  of  their  graduate 
^  training  in  the  Memorial  Hospital,  61,000  individual  patients  from  North 
Carolina's  100  counties  have  been  admitted  to  the  Hospital  wards,  278,249  have 
visited  the  out-patient  clinics  and  emergency  ward,  72  nurses  have  graduated 
and  199  student  nurses  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Today 
there  are  3  50  hospital  beds  activated,  with  some  3  5-40  additional  beds  sched- 
uled for  patient  use  around  January    1,   19  5  8. 

Educational  services  of  the  Medical  School  within  the  State  have  been  and 
are  continuing  to  be  enlarged  as  financial  resources  become  available.  The  long 
sponsored  Medical  School  continuation  courses  for  physicians  at  various  centers 
from  Asheville  to  Elizabeth  City,  numerous  short  and  more  intensive  courses 
and  conferences  at  the  Medical  Center,  and  many  other  projects  with  health 
agencies  and  hospitals  are  going  forward. 

Obviously  there  have  been  many  problems  relating  to  scarcity  of  staff, 
finances,  organization,  and  many  others,  and  obviously,  too,  since  we  are  human, 
there  have  been  some  mistakes  and  errors  in  judgment  in  attempting  to  get 
any  such  large  organization  underway.  While  these  will  always  occur,  it  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  sincere  objective  of  the  staff  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  School  and  Hospital  to  correct  and  prevent  their  occurrence  or 
recurrence. 

With  these  years  of  organization  behind,  with  a  sound  foundation  laid, 
we  can  all  look  forward  to  the  next  five  years  with  increased  confidence  and 
optimism.  We  would  hope  and  anticipate  the  continuing,  and,  indeed,  the  in- 
creasing interest  and  support  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  1957-5  8  session  has  begun  in  a  highly  satisfactory  fashion.  The  enroll- 
ment of  undergraduate  students  is  2  5  7,  an  increase  of  five  over  the  previous 
year.  By  classes  the  distribution  is  as  follows:  freshmen — 69,  sophomores — 69, 
juniors — 61,  seniors — 5  8.  There  are  244  state  residents  and  13  out-of-state 
students  enrolled. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  the  following 
items  are  worthy  of  reporting  for  your  information: 

Faculty  changes 

A.  New  appointments.  This  unusually  large  number  of  very  competent 
faculty  additions  is  the  result  of   1 )    replacements  for  losses  incurred  by  resig- 


nations  during  the  past  year  or  more,  2)  increased  appropriation  from  the  19  57 
General  Assembly  for  faculty  positions,  and  3 )  positions  financed,  temporarily 
at  least,  through  research  or  teaching  grants  and  gifts. 

Dr.  A.  Price  Heusner,  Anatomy 

Dr.  G.  R.  Holcomb,  Anatomy 

Dr.  W.  E.  PoUitzer,  Anatomy 

Dr.  D.  Gordon  Sharp,  Bacteriology   (Biophysics) 

Dr.  John  Spitznagel,  Bacteriology 

Dr.  R.  P.  Davis,  Medicine 

Dr.  R.  L.  Dobson,  Medicine    (Dermatology) 

Dr.  A.  W.  Downie,  Medicine    (Neurology) 

Dr.  J.  C.  Herion,  Medicine  (Hematology) 

Dr.  E.  W.  Loeser,  Jr.,  Medicine   (Neurology) 

Dr.  D.  A.  Martin,  Medicine 

Dr.  W.  G.  Wysor,  Jr.,  Medicine 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hill,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  • 

Dr.  W.  M.  Huffines,  Pathology 

Dr.  John  Arnold,  Pediatrics 

Dr.  Mary  Arnold,  Pediatrics 

Dr.  G.  K.  Summer,  Pediatrics 

Dr.  B.  Baggett,  Pharmacology 

Dr.  R.  L.  Glasser,  Physiology 

Dr.  L.  R.  Yonce,  Physiology 

Dr.  R.  L.  Dunlap,  Psychiatry   (Psychology) 

Dr.  M.  Keeler,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  C.  Lansing,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  E.  Koch,  Psychiatry   (Psychology) 

Dr.  Wilson  Meaders,  Psychiatry    (Psychology) 

Dr.  A.  Prange,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  E.  Somers,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  C.  R.  StarUng,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  H.  H.  Strupp,  Psychiatry   (Psychology) 

Dr.  D.  Egleston,  Surgery    (Ophthalmology) 

Dr.  R.  L.  Murtland,  Surgery 

Dr.  J.  L.  Simmons,  Surgery   (Urology) 

Dr.  J.  Logan  Irvin,  formerly  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  was  on  July  1,  19  57,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  BioChemistry.  On  that  date  Dr.  James  C. 
Andrews  retired  from  that  position. 

B.  Part-time  Appointments.  New  additions  to  the  clinical  faculty  are 
as  follows: 

Dr.  C.  A.  S.  Phillips,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  Anatomy 

Dr.  J.  M.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  B.  H.  Anderson,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  Hoke  Bullard,  Wilson,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  John  Cassel,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  T.  S.  Cheek,  Smithfield,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  C.  C.  Fordham,  IH,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  H.  L.  Izlar,  Durham,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  Albert  Stewart,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Medicine 
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Dr.  Gertrude  M.  Willis,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  W.  B.  Young,  Wilson,  N.  C,  Medicine 

Dr.  J.  R.  Kernodle,  Burlington,  N.  C,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Dr.  J.  F.  Morris,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  Pediatrics 

Dr.  W.  C.  Powell,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Pediatrics 

Dr.  C.  F.  Williams,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Pediatrics 

Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  R.  N.  Harper,  Durham,  N.  C,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  Andrew  Laczko,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  Donald  Macdonald,  Butner,  N.  C,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  G.  D.  Thorne,  Kinston,  N.  C,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  W.  S.  Hunt,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Surgery 

C.  Resignations.  The  following  faculty  members  resigned  during  the 
past   year: 

Dr.  E.  C.  Berkowitz,  Anatomy 

Dr.  D.  F.  Beals,  Pathology 

Dr.  E.  P.  Hiatt,  Physiology 

Dr.  B.  A.  Schottelius,  Physiology 

Dr.  T.  C.  Toops,  Psychiatry 

Dr.  F.  L.  Menefee,  Psychiatry   (Psychology) 

Dr.  A.  P.  Heusner,  Surgery   (Neurosurgery) 

Mr.  L.  D.  Reed,  Surgery   (Audiology) 

New  programs  in  Medical  Technology  and  Physical  Therapy.  Beginning 
with  this  session  degree  training  programs  in  Medical  Technology  and  Physical 
Therapy  were  initiated  as  a  result  of  modest  appropriations  for  these  purposes 
by  the  19  57  General  Assembly,  the  first  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  J. 
Cromartie  of  the  Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Medicine,  and  the  latter 
under  that  of  Miss  Margaret  Moore  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy. 

Administrative  changes.  With  the  growth  in  size  and  complexity  of 
the  Medical  School-Hospital  activities  a  more  effective  method  of  administra- 
tive organization  became  necessary.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  their  other 
teaching  and  research  activities.  Dr.  Carl  E.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biochemistry  and  Nutrition,  has  become  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge  of  all  Stu- 
dent Activities  —  counselling  and  guidance  —  and  will  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Promotions,  and  Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Sorrow  (Class  of 
'44),  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  will  spend  approximately  half-time 
assisting  Dr.  Anderson  in  the  student  guidance  and  advisory  program. 

Dr.  William  L.  Fleming,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  will  be  Assistant 
Dean  in  Charge  of  Education  and  Research  Activities.  Dr.  William  Richardson 
continues  as  Assistant  Dean  in  Charge  of  Continuation  Education  Programs. 
These,  with  Dr.  Robert  R.  Cadmus,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration,  form  a  highly  capable  and 
imaginative  group  who  will  have  responsibilities  and  authority  in  their  special 
fields  and  to  whom  the  School  is  sincerely  grateful  for  their  efforts  above  and 
beyond  the  regular  call  of  duty. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  Medical  Parents'  Club  was  held  in  April 
with  over  400  persons  from  throughout  North  Carolina  attending.  The  follow- 
ing general  officers  were  elected:  V.  G.  Herring,  Jr.,  Goldsboro,  president; 
John  S.  Patterson,  Washington,  D.  C,  first  vice-president;  Dr.  Palmer  A. 
Shelburne,  Greensboro,  second   vice-president;   and   Dr.   S.   E.    Howie,   Fayette- 


ville,  secretary.  (Dr.  Howie  resigned  as  secretary  because  of  leaving  the  state. 
The  Executive  Committee  by  unanimous  vote  named  Mr.  C.  C.  Dudley  of 
Huntersville,  a  member  of  the  Club's  Organization  Committee,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Howie.) 

The  regional  officers  elected  were: 

Region   I:         Dr.  John  C.  Tayloe,  Washington,  Chairman 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Mooring,  LaGrange,  Vice-Chairman 

Region  II:       Dr.  Charles  P.  Eldridge,  Raleigh,  Chairman 
(Dr.  Eldridge  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
A  successor  has  not  been  named.) 
Mr.  S.  G.  Jenkins,  Tarboro,  Vice-Chairman 

Region  III:      Dr.  Shahane  R.  Taylor,  Greensboro,  Chairman 

Mrs.   P.   E.  McMichael,  Reidsville,   Vice-Chairman 

Region  IV:      Mr.   J.  P.   Hobson,  Charlotte,  Chairman 

Mr.  D.  S.  Menzies,  Sr.,  Hickory,  Vice-Chairman 

Region  V:       Dr.  Alfred  W.  Hamer,  Morganton,  Chairman  • 

Mr.  Zebulon  Weaver,  Jr.,  Asheville,  Vice-Chairman 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Medical  Parents' 
Club  was  held  during  the  summer.  The  committee  is  enthusiastic  in  its  planning 
and  is  now  working  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  Club,  develop  by-laws 
and  implement  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Parents'  Club  as  presented  at 
the  organizational  meeting.  Another  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
has  been  set  for  November  2  to  continue  this  work. 

The  officers,  councilors,  and  district  chairmen  of  the  Alumni  Association 
met  here  in  June  to  review  the  work  of  the  last  year  and  the  opportunities 
ahead.  The  needs  of  the  growing  School  become  greater  each  year  —  even  with 
more  adequate  State  appropriations.  The  same  goal  —  not  reached  in  19  56  —  of 
$30,000  was  set  for  1957.  Each  of  you  has  by  now  received  from  your  President, 
Dr.  Milton  Clark,  or  your  class  agent,  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  specific 
needs  for  which  this  goal  has  been  set.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  hoped  that  the 
goal  can  be  met,  but  even  more  important  is  that  every  alumnus  contribute 
something  to  the  progress  of  the  School. 

For  this  year  the  really  big  goal  of  the  Medical  School  is  a  donor  who 
will  provide  —  as  a  living  memorial  —  funds  for  a  building.  The  one  greatest 
need  for  the  immediate  future  is  for  more  space.  In  five  years  every  square 
foot  of  the  Medical  School  and  Hospital  has  been  put  to  use,  and  our  future 
development,   both   immediate   and   long-range,   depends   on    more  space  now. 

Space  is  most  urgently  needed  for  additional  research  laboratories  and 
offices,  and  to  relieve  seriously  over-crowded  conditions  in  outpatient  clinics, 
physical  therapy  and  other  hospital  services,  as  well  as  in  the  library.  At  the 
present  time  matching  funds  from  the  Federal  Government  can  be  obtained 
for  research  laboratories,  as  well  as  for  out-patient  and  other  patient  service 
facilities.  How  long  such  funds  for  these  purposes  will  be  available  will  depend 
on  action  by  the  next  Congress.  Before  the  expiration  date  of  the  current 
appropriation,  on  June  30,  195  8,  we  must  find  matching  funds  for  a  wing 
that  will  provide  space  for  our  continued  development.  The  alumni  can  be 
most  helpful  in  bringing  this  urgent  need  to  the  attention  of  a  potential  donor 
in  their  city  or  community. 

W.  Reece  Berryhill, 
Dean 
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Indian  Medicine  in 
Early  North  Carolina 

By  Warner  Wells,  M.D.-" 

Two  English  ships  under  the  command  of  Philip  Amadas  and 
Arthur  Barlowe  entered  Pamlico  Sound  at  Wococon,  or  what  is 
now  Ocracoke  Inlet,  on  4  July  1584.  A  few  days  later  Barlowe 
with  seven  men  made  a  journey  of  exploration  upward  and  across 
the  Sound  to  an  island  the  Indians  called  "Roanoke."  An  account 
of  this  visit  is  contained  in  Barlowe's  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  which  he  states  "...  we  have  never  in  the  world  so  far  encoun- 
tered a  more  kind  and  loving  people."^ 

During  the  period  of  early  exploration  and  settlement  it  is 
estimated  that  28,000  Indians  representing  fifteen  tribes  made 
their  home  in  the  area  now  known  as  North  Carolina.^  Members 
of  the  Algonquin  family,  the  Hatteras  and  Chowanocs  frequented 
the  coast  and  were  among  the  tribes  first  visited  by  the  English- 
speaking  settlers.  The  Tuscarora,  of  Iroquoian  stock,  inhabited 
the  coastal  plain.  To  the  west,  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  the 
high  mountain  regions  lived  the  Catawba,  most  numerous  and 
important  of  the  eastern  Sioux,  and  the  Cherokees,  the  largest 
and  most  civilized  tribe  of  Iroquoian  descent  in  the  east.  As  late 
as  173  5  the  Cherokees  could  count  64  or  more  towns  and  villages 
and  a  population  greater  than  20,000.^ 

Where  and  how  they  lived  and  how  they  occupied  them- 
selves figured  significantly  in  the  health  of  the  American  Indians. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  low  swampy  lands  of  the  east  counted 
fever  one  of  their  principal  ills,  whereas  those  in  the  Piedmont  or 
mountain  regions  were  not  so  troubled.  Coastal  Indians  appreci- 
ated the  benefit  of  a  mountain  sojourn  to  relieve  them  of  fever, 
and  when  mountain  dwellers  had  occasion  to  visit  the  lowlands 
they  purposely  limited  their  visits  to  escape  the  fever.  Edmund 
Atkin,  reporting  to  the  Crown  in  175  5,  states  that  Indians  com- 
ing down  to  Charles  Town  (S.C.)  are  attacked  with  fevers  and 
fluxes  which  will  carry  them  off  and  make  them  impatient  to  be 
gone  again.*^ 

''Dr.  Wells  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  Cherokees  were  a  stable,  gregarious  people,  given  to 
farming  the  rich  mountain  valleys  and  hunting  near  home  where 
there  was  always  an  abundance  of  game.  In  the  clear  air  and  the 
bracing  cool,  infrequently  molested  and  themselves  peace-loving, 
they  lived  long  and  well.  ".  .  .  the  mountain  dwellers  were 
larger  and  of  greater  stature  with  more  grey  beards  amongst  them 
than  those  living  in  the  lowlands."^ 

The  Tuscarora  were  less  settled,  more  aggressive,  and  depend- 
ent on  hunting  or  marauding  for  their  livelihood.  "Continual 
wars  these  savages  maintain,"  says  Lawson,  "one  native  against 
another,  which  sometimes  hold  for  some  ages,  killing  and  making 
captives,  till  they  become  so  weak  thereby,  that  they  are  forced 
to  make  peace  for  want  of  recruits,  to  supply  their  wars."^ 

Along  the  coast  the  winter  climate  was  moderated  by  the 
gulf  stream.  Seafood  and  wildfowl  were  abundant,  and  many 
natural  fruits  were  to  be  had  for  the  picking.  European  observers 
believed  that  they  had  found  the  garden  of  Eden.  "...  the  air  smelt 
as  sweet  and  strong  as  if  we  were  in  a  fragrant  flower  garden.  .  .  . 
the  water's  edge  was  overgrown  with  grapes  that  the  surging 
waves  flowed  over  them,"  wrote  Captain  Barlowe.' 

Physical  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Indians  are  worth  noting: 
"The  Indians  of  North  Carolina  are  well  shaped  clean-made 
People,  of  different  Statures,  as  the  Europeans  are,  yet  chiefly 
inclined  to  be  tall.  .  .  .  straight  People,  never  bent  forwards  or 
stoop  in  the  Shoulders,  unless  overpowered  by  old  Age.  Their 
limbs  are  exceedingly  well  shaped.  As  for  their  Legs  and  Feet, 
they  are  generally  the  handsomest  in  the  World.  Their  bodies  are 
a  little  flat.  .  .  .  Their  Eyes  are  black  or  of  dark  Hazel.  The 
White  is  marbled  with  red  Streaks,  which  is  ever  common  to 
these  People,  unless  when  sprung  from  a  white  Father  or  Mother. 
Their  Colour  is  of  a  tawny,  which  would  not  be  so  dark  did  they 
not  daub  themselves  with  Bear's  Oil,  and  a  colour  like  burnt 
Cork.  .  .  .  They  are  never  bald  on  their  Heads. 

"Their  Eyes  are  commonly  full  and  manly,  and  their  Gate 
sedate  and  majestic.  .  .  .  They  are  dextrous  and  steady,  both  as  to 
their  Hands  and  Feet,  to  Admiration.  They  will  walk  over  deep 
Brooks  and  Creeks  on  the  smallest  Poles,  and  that  without  any 
Fear  or  Concern.  Nay,  an  Indian  will  walk  on  the  Ridge  of  a 
Barn  or  House  and  look  down  the  Gable-end,  and  spit  upon  the 
Ground  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  was  walking  on  Terra  firma.  .  .  . 
Their  Teeth  are  yellow  with  Smoking  Tobacco,  which  both  Men 
and  Women  are  much  addicted  to. 
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"They  have  no  Hairs  on  their  Faces,  (except  some  few)  and 
those  but  httle,  nor  is  there  often  found  any  Hair  under  their 
Arm-Pits.  ...  As  for  their  Privites,  since  they  wore  Tail-Clouts 
to  cover  their  Nakedness,  several  of  the  Men  have  a  deal  of  Hair 
thereon.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Head  of  the  Penis  is  covered 
throughout  all  the  Nations  of  the  Indians  I  ever  saw."^  ".  .  . 
although  two  families  of  Machapunga  Indians  use  the  Jewish  Cus- 
tom of  Circuscision  .  .  ."^ 

The  civilized  tribes  lived  in  villages  because  of  a  primitive 
distaste  for  isolation.  Only  the  outcasts  and  pariahs  lived  alone. 
Their  towns  were  strung  out  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  or 
situated  haphazardly  around  a  spring.  Skins  were  stretched  over 
hemispherical  frames  to  make  their  shelters.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  axes  the  Indians  constructed  crude  log  cabins  with  make- 
shift roofs,  dirt  floors,  no  windows,  and  bunks  made  to  double  as 
seats  and  beds.  Fires  were  built  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Smoke, 
with  most  of  the  heat,  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  There 
were  no  kitchens.   Food  was  boiled  or  roasted  in  the  open. 


A  sorcerer,  or  medicine  man.   After  Harlot. 
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Observers  described  the  Indian  houses  as  dirty,  flearidden, 
uncomfortable,  and  unsightly.  The  Southern  Indian,  being  both 
southern  and  Indian,  regarded  his  house  as  a  place  in  which  to 
sleep  at  night  and  as  a  haven  from  inclement  weather,  no  more. 
Every  town  and  village  had  its  cultivated  fields.  The  fav- 
orite and  largest  crop  was  corn,  its  importance  indicated  by  the 
fixing  of  festivals  and  councils  with  regard  to  its  ripening  and 
harvest.  Melons,  beans  of  many  varieties,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
squash,  pumpkins,  and  a  host  of  other  vegetables  were  grown  for 
current  consumption.  Only  the  sedentary  and  thrifty  Choctaws 
harvested  a  surplus  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale.^'' 

Clothing  was  furnished  from  animal  skins,  the  fur  being  worn 
next  to  the  body,  or  from  grasses  woven  into  a  rough  cloth,  or 
the  feathers  of  birds  made  into  capes  of  intricate  design  and  vivid' 
color.  Needless  to  say,  the  Indians  were  often  inadequately 
clothed.  The  introduction  of  spun  and  woven  cloth  was  a  wel- 
come addition  to  their  culture. 

Facts  relating  to  health  and  medical  practice  among  the 
Indians  are  difficult  to  acquire  or  evaluate.  Since  the  early 
Indian  of  North  Carolina  had  no  written  language  and  hence  no 
written  record  our  knowledge  is  drawn  largely  from  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  officials,  missionaries,  land  speculators,  naturalists, 
and  traders. ^^  John  Lawson  was  the  most  articulate  of  the  early 
chroniclers,  and  his  fascinating  "History  of  North  Carolina," 
first  published  in  London  in  1709  is  a  rich  source  of  local  Indian 
lore. 

Epidemics  were  unknown  until  the  white  man  came.  We 
know  for  certain  his  arrival  brought  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  and 
tuberculosis.  Of  these  diseases  smallpox  wrought  the  greatest 
havoc,  and  was  introduced  into  the  new  world  by  Spanish  soldiers 
who  came  over  in  one  of  Columbus's  expeditions.^^  In  1738  or 
1739,  according  to  Adair,  smallpox  brought  to  North  Carolina 
by  slave  ship  broke  out  among  the  Cherokees  with  such  terrible 
effect  that  nearly  half  the  tribe  was  destroyed.  In  an  attempt  to 
combat  this  new  and  strange  disease  the  Cherokees  employed  a 
universal  panacea,  namely:  cold  plunge  baths  in  a  running  stream. 
The  effect  was  disastrous;  even  the  few  who  might  have  survived 
succumbed.  "Hundreds  of  warriors  committed  suicide  on 
beholding  their  frightful  disfigurement,  shooting  themselves,  cut- 
ting their  throats,  stabbing  themselves  with  knives  or  sharp 
pointed  canes,  or  throwing  themselves  with  sullen  madness  into 
their  fires."^^' '' 
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Lawson  stated  in  1709  that  "There  is  not  the  sixth  Savage 
living  within  two  hundred  Miles  of  all  our  Settlements  as  there 
were  fifty  Years  ago."^^  And  Governor  John  Archdale,  writing 
about  the  same  time,  said  that  "God  sends  war  and  sickness  like 
an  Assyrian  angel"  to  destroy  the  Indians  and  "make  room  for  the 
English."^^ 

Among  endemic  diseases  "A  Distemper  much  like  the  Lues 
Venerea,"  is  described,  ".  .  .  all  symptoms  of  the  Pox,  being  differ- 
ent in  this  only,  for  I  never  could  learn,  that  this  Country- 
Distemper,  or  yawes,  is  begun  or  continued  with  a  Gonorrhea, 
yet  attended  with  nocturnal  Pains  in  the  Limbs,  and  commonly 
makes  such  a  Progress  as  to  vent  Part  of  the  Matter  by  Botches, 
and  several  Ulcers  in  the  Body,  and  other  Parts,  oftentimes  Death 
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ensuing. 

The  early  epidemiology  of  syphilis  as  described  by  Lawson 
is  worth  reproducing  in  its  entirety:  "We  being  well  enough 
assured  that  the  Pox  had  its  first  Rise  (known  to  us)  in  this  new 
World,  it  being  caught  of  the  Indian  Women  by  the  Spanish 
Soldiers  that  followed  Columbus  in  one  of  his  Expeditions  to 
America,  who  after  their  Arrival  in  Old  Spain,  were  hastened  to 
the  Relief  of  Naples,  at  that  Time  beseiged  by  the  French.  Pro- 
visions growing  scarce,  the  useless  People  were  turned  out  of  the 
City,  to  lessen  the  Mouths;  amongst  these  the  Courtesans  were 
one  Part,  who  had  frequently  embraced  the  Spainards,  being  well 
frought  with  Riches  by  their  new  Discovery.  The  Leager  Ladies 
had  no  sooner  lost  their  Spanish  Dons,  but  found  themselves  as 
well  entertained  by  the  French,  whose  Camp  they  traded  in, 
giving  the  Monsieurs  as  large  a  Share  of  the  pocky  Spoils  within 
their  own  Lines  (sic),  as  the  Spainards  had,  who  took  the  Pains 
to  bring  it  in  their  Breeches  as  far  as  from  America;  the  large 
Supplies  of  Swin's  Flesh  which  that  Army  was  chiefly  victualed 
withal,  made  it  rage.  The  Siege  was  raised;  the  French  and 
Spanish  retreating  to  Flanders,  which  was  a  Parade  of  all  Nations; 
by  which  Means  this  filthy  Distemper  crowded  itself  into  most 
Nations  of  the  Known  World."''^ 

The  North  Carolina  Indian  physician  was,  as  in  many  primi- 
tive cultures,  a  combination  priest,  sorcerer,  magician,  herb  doc- 
tor, and  dispenser  of  witchcraft.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Indian  doctor,  so-called,  knew  or  understood  any  aspect  of  scien- 
tific medicine,  even  after  exposure  to  the  European  invasion.  His 
ministrations  were  purely  empiric,  and  for  these  he  commanded 
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respect,  enjoyed  blind  obedience  to  his  pronouncements,  and  stood 
high  in  his  community.  On  being  asked  to  see  a  patient  the 
Indian  "doctor"  conjured  up  a  spirit  to  say  whether  the  victim 
would  live  or  die.^^  Whatever  the  outcome  he  remained  aloof 
and  unaffected.  Such  behavior  was  part  of  his  professional  act; 
though  rarely,  if  he  failed  to  effect  a  cure  or  correctly  predict 
the  outcome  of  an  illness,  he  was  put  to  death.^° 

Amongst  the  afflictions  besetting  the  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  was  struma,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  word 
was  used  in  its  Latin  sense  or  to  describe  a  specific  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.^^  An  illness  often  referred  to  was  "a  sort 
of  Rheumatism  or  Burning  of  the  Limbs,  which  tortures  them 
greviously,  at  which  time  their  Legs  are  so  hot  they  employ  the 
young  People  continually  to  pour  Water  down  them."^^  This' 
account  is  reminiscent  of  Weir  Mitchell's  description  of  causalgia. 
Numerous  records  impress  one  with  the  cruel  suffering  the 
Indians  endured   from  the  elements.    Rheumatism,   joint  pains. 


Treating  the  sick.  Left:  A  patient  is  bled,  and  if  young  and  usually  active, 
the  blood  is  given  to  a  pregnant  woman  to  drink.  Center:  Curing  infection 
with   tobacco   smoke.    Right:    Purging   and   fumigation.    After   Le    Moyne. 
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chilblains  were  common  during  the  cool  months  of  the  year.  The 
Indians  could  not  sleep  uncovered  in  the  snow,  wade  knee-deep 
in  icy  water,  or  go  for  days  in  rain  and  dampness  without  suffer- 
ing the  consequences.  The  stoicism  he  exhibited  was  born  of 
necessity. 

".  .  .  Bagnois,  or  Sweating-Houses,  made  of  Stone,  in  Shape 
like  a  large  Oven  (were)  much  used,  especially  for  pains  in  the 
Joints,  got  by  Cold  or  Traveling."  Spas  noted  for  the  healing 
qualities  of  their  waters  were  frequented,  and  a  variety  of  physio- 
therapeutic measures  were  practiced,  including  flagellation  with 
rattlesnake  teeth,  moxabustion,  and  inunctions  with  bear  grease."^' 

Injuries,  apart  from  the  wounds  of  combat,  were  frequent. 
Rattlesnake  bites  were  common  and  much  feared.  The  North 
Carolina  Indian  knew  the  serious  or  fatal  consequence  of  venom 
injected  into  a  blood  vessel,  nerve,  or  tendon.  Living  in  the  open, 
as  they  did,  lightning  caused  injury  or  death  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  cause  the  Indian  to  regard  its  awfulness.  Lightning 
and  the  rattlesnake  figured  prominently  in  medical  and  religious 
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magic. 

Burns  were  a  familiar  source  of  injury  and  the  cause  of 
serious  and  permanent  disability  since  the  Indian  was  so  dependent 
on  the  open  fire  for  warmth  and  the  preparation  of  his  food.  "An 
old  Indian  Squah,  her  Skin  hung  in  Reaves  like  a  Bag  of  Tripe 
.  .  .  had  her  Hands  contracted  by  some  Accident  in  the  Fire,  they 
sleeping  always  by  it  and  often  fall  into  sad  Disasters,  especially 
in  their  drunken  Moods."^^ 

The  American  Indian  was  highly  susceptible  to  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  alcohol.  "Becoming  quite  drunk  on  Rum,  many 
fall  into  the  Fires,  burn  their  Arms  or  Legs,  contracting  their 
Sinews,  and  becoming  Cripples  all  their  Lifetime;  others  from 
Precipices  break  their  Bones  and  Joints,  with  abundance  of 
instances."  Even  the  rum  merchant,  bent  on  carrying  a  profitable 
supply  to  a  distant  tribe,  would  pause  on  the  way  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  bearers,  drink  up  his  entire  stock.  When  the  rum 
did  get  through,  it  was  sold,  not  by  the  glass  or  the  jigger  or  the 
pint,  but  by  the  mouthful.^^ 

The  care  of  wounds  and  injuries,  although  based  on  empiric- 
ism, was  fairly  sound.  Lawson  records  an  elective  operation: 
"The  Indian  that  put  us  in  our  Path  had  been  a  Prisoner  amongst 
the  Sinnegars,  but  had  outrun  them,  although  they  had  cut  his 
Toes  and  half  his  feet  away,  which  is  a  Practice  common  amongst 
them.   They  first  raise  the  Skin,  then  cut  away  half  the  Feet,  and 
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so  wrap  the  Skin  over  the  Stumps  and  make  a  present  Cure  of 
the  Wounds.  This  commonly  disables  them  from  making  their 
Escape,  they  being  not  so  good  Travellers  as  before,  and  the 
Impression  of  their  Half-feet  making  it  easy  to  trace  them."^' 

Toner  credits  the  Southern  Indian  with  the  use  of  the 
stretcher,  the  tourniquet,  amputation  for  trauma,  a  syringe  of 
bladder  and  quill  for  irrigating  wounds  with  water — or  aspirating 
deep  wounds  without  enlarging  the  opening,  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies,  coapting  sutures  of  deer  tendon  threaded  on  bone 
needles  (left  in  place  for  six  days),  revising  wounds  to  heal  from 
the  bottom,  and  the  use  of  tents  of  slippery  elm  in  deep  wounds  to 
keep  them  open.  The  use  of  splints  for  fractures  and  traction  for 
dislocation  is  recorded.  In  cases  of  prolonged  confinement  to  bed, 
sores  were  avoided  by  the  use  of  straw  mattresses.  An  opening' 
for  the  buttocks  prevented  soiling.  Boils  and  phlegmons  were 
scarified  or  lanced,  indolent  ulcers  treated  with  fresh  ashes, 
tallow,  and  the  actual  cautery.  Hemorrhage  and  nose  bleed  were 
controlled  with  eagle  down,  puff  balls,  or  pulverized  charcoal.^^-  ^^ 
If  a  toothache  could  not  be  controlled  by  herbs,  the  tooth 
was  knocked  out  by  striking  a  leather-covered  reed  held 
against  it.^° 

"In  the  treatment  of  wounds  the  Cherokee  doctors  exhibit 
a  considerable  degree  of  skill,"  states  Mooney,  "but  as  far  as  any 
internal  ailment  is  concerned,  the  average  farmer's  wife  is  worth 
all  the  doctors  in  the  whole  tribe.  .  .  ." 

The  Indian  pharmacopoeia  rarely  contained  minerals  or 
animal  products.  Their  chief  medicines  were  derived  from  herbs. 
Barbequed  peaches  and  peach  bread  made  into  a  quiddany  (or 
jelly) ,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  soaked  in  water,  made  a  "grateful 
acid,"  extraordinarily  beneficial  in  fevers.  The  root  bark  of  a 
highland  elm  was  beat  into  a  pulp  while  green  and  then  dried 
until  it  assumed  a  reddish  color.  It  was  a  soverign  remedy  against 
a  cut  or  "green  wound,"  i.e.:  a  wound  not  corrupted.  The  buds 
of  the  tulip  tree,  made  into  an  ointment,  and  an  oil  pressed  from 
acorns  effected  cure  in  the  case  of  scalds,  inflammations  and  burns. 
The  white  sassafras  flower,  eaten  in  spring,  cleansed  the  blood. 
Its  berry,  black  when  ripe,  was  a  carminative  and  highly  regarded 
in  clysters  for  colic.  The  bark  of  its  root,  dried  or  made  into  a 
lotion  was  a  specific  for  those  afflicted  with  the  gripes,  and  much 
used  to  mundify  (or  deterge)  old  ulcers.  The  infused  root  of 
dogwood  bark  was  held  an  infallible  remedy  against  worms.  The 
bark  of  the  pellitory   (ash — family  Rutaceae — not  a  true  ash), 
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being  very  hot,  was  used  for  toothache.  (Known  for  its  siala- 
gogue  properties,  it  is  still  used  as  a  constituent  of  some  dentri- 
fices.)'' 

We  may  object  to  the  empiric  remedies  of  the  past,  but  since 
many  (herbs)  have  found  rational  uses  when  carefully  studied,  or 
furnished  interesting  clues  to  the  diseases  of  a  past  culture,  their 
study  is  still  rewarding.  For  example:  several  varieties  of  night 
shade  were  used;  the  number  and  varieties  of  snake  root  and  other 
herbs  used  to  treat  snake  bite  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
poisonous  snake  in  Indian  culture;  leg  ulcer  might  have  escaped 
notice  had  not  a  cure  been  described  for  it:  "rotten,  doated  Grains 
of  Indian  Corn,  beaten  to  Powder  and  the  soft  Down  growing  on 
a  Turkey's  Rump."  (The  former  calls  to  mind  the  use  of  moldy 
bread  as  an  effective  preantibiotic  poultice.  )^^ 

Animal  fats,  especially  bear  grease,  were  used  to  massage 
stiff  or  tired  limbs  to  make  them  supple  and  easy.  Mixed  with 
red  powder  from  a  mountainous  scarlet  root,  bear  grease  was  an 
excellent  ornamental  hair  dressing  as  well  as  a  positive  deterent 
to  lice  infestation. 

A  powder  ground  from  calcined  shells  was  used  as  an 
emetic. ^°  A  tea,  made  from  steeping  the  leaves  of  ilex  vomitoria, 
or  yaupon,  was  known  for  its  emetic  as  well  as  its  stimulating 
effect,  and  the  Indians  of  this  area,  on  their  visits  to  the  coastal 
regions  where  this  shrub-like  holly  grows,  used  it  to  produce 
vomiting  during  their  ceremonial  feasting  so  they  could  make 
room  for  further  eating.^^ 

Poisoning  was  practiced  among  the  local  Indians  notwith- 
standing a  penalty  of  death  by  the  cruelest  torture  to  anyone  so 
convicted.  Lawson  described  "a  large  white  spongy  Root,  that 
grows  in  the  Fresh-Marshes,  which  is  one  of  their  Poisons,  .  .  ." 
(This  description  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  water  hemlock 
[cicuta  maculata],  the  North  American  counterpart  of  the 
European  variety  used  to  kill  Socrates)  .^"^  Bezoar  stone  was  known 
to  the  Indian  and  brought  a  fair  price  from  foreign  traders. 

Sexual  deviations  were  unknown  to  the  American  Indian. 
Lawson  states  emphatically  that  sodomy  was  never  heard  of 
among  the  Indians  in  this  area.  Consanguinity  was  prohibited, 
and  the  strictest  punishment  enacted  if  it  was  discovered.  "They 
never  marry  so  near  as  a  first  Cousin,  and  although  there  is 
nothing  more  coveted  amongst  them  than  to  marry  a  Woman 
of  their  own  Nation,  yet  when  the  Nation  consists  of  a  very  few 
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People,  ...  so  that  they  are  all  of  them  related  to  one  another, 
then  they  look  out  for  Husbands  and  Wives  amongst  Strangers. 
For  if  an  Indian  lies  with  his  Sister,  or  any  very  near  Relation,  his 
Body  is  burnt,  and  his  Ashes  thrown  into  the  River,  as  unworthy 
to  remain  on  Earth,  .  .  ."^^ 

Contraception  was  known  because  "The  Trading  Girls  (Tus- 
carora) ,  after  they  have  led  that  Course  of  Life  for  several  Years, 
in  which  time  they  scarce  ever  have  a  Child;  (for  they  have  an 
Art  to  destroy  the  Conception,  and  she  that  brings  a  Child  in 
this  Station,  is  accounted  a  Fool,  and  her  Reputation  is  lessened 
thereby)   .  .  ."^^ 

In    case    of    adultery,    the    man — not    the    woman — was 
punished,   .   .   .   "The  Savages  well  knowing  how  much  Frailty 
possesses    the    Indian    Woman,    betwixt    the    Garters    and    the* 
Girdl 
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The  "Course  of  Nature"  never  visited  the  Indian  woman  in 
such  quantity  as  it  did  the  European  woman.  "All  of  them  when 
ripe  have  a  small  String  round  the  Waist,  to  which  another  is 
tied  and  comes  between  their  Legs,  where  always  is  a  Wad  of 
Moss  against  the  Ospubis,  (sic),  but  never  any  Hair  is  there  to 
be   found."^« 

"The  Women  are  very  Fruitful,  most  Houses  being  full  of 
Little  Ones.  It  has  been  observed  that  Women  long  married  and 
without  Children  in  other  Places,  have  removed  to  Carolina  and 
become  joyful  Mothers." 

Indian  women  were  observed  to  have  an  easy  travail  in  their 
childbearing  and  to  be  up  and  active  the  same  day  they  delivered. 
Miscarriages  were  infrequent.  "And  though  they  never  want 
Plenty  of  Milk,  yet  I  never  saw  an  Indian  Woman  with  very  large 
Breasts;  neither  does  the  youngest  wife  ever  fail  of  proving  so 
good  a  Nurse  as  to  bring  her  Child  up  free  from  the  Rickets  and 
Disasters  that  proceed  from  the  Teeth,  with  many  other  Dis- 
tempers which  attack  our  Infants  in  England,  and  other  Parts 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  After  Delivery,  they  absent  the  Company  of  a 
Man  for  forty  days."^^ 

As  stated,  babies  were  nursed  by  their  mothers,  and  until 
well-grown,  unless  the  mothers  became  pregnant  sooner.  After 
birth,  babies  were  bathed  in  cold  water  and  attached  to  a  board 
approximately  2  by  1  feet  in  dimension.  A  wad  of  moss  was  placed 
against  the  perineum  to  catch  excrement,  so  all  could  be  kept 
"clean  and  sweet."  The  wooden  frame  with  baby  could  be 
strapped  to  the  mother's  back.^° 
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The  American  Indian  in  North  CaroHna  was  free  from 
many  of  the  psychic  taints  we  know.  "They  never  walk  back- 
ward and  forward  as  we  do,  nor  contemplate  on  the  Affairs  of 
Loss  and  Gain,  the  things  which  daily  perplex  us.  .  .  .  they  are  not 
possessed  with  that  Care  and  Thoughtfulness,  how  to  provide  for 
the  Necessities  of  Life  as  the  Europeans  are.  .  .  .  they  never  work 
as  the  English  do,  taking  care  for  no  farther  than  what  is  absol- 
utely necessary  to  support  Life." 


The  village  of  Secota,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  PaniUco  Riicr  in  what  is 
now  Beaufort  County,  N.  C.    After  Hariot. 


They  were:  "a  very  wary  People,  never  hasty  or  impatient, 
(and)  endure  a  great  many  Misfortunes,  Losses,  and  Disappoint- 
ments without  showing  themselves,  in  the  least,  vexed  or  uneasy." 
Nor  were  they  envious  of  another  man's  happiness  or  goods. 

Late  rising  I  count  one  of  the  Indian's  chief  virtues.  "In  the 
Morning  we  arose  before  Day,"  recounts  the  indefatigable  Law- 
son,  "having  hired  a  Guide  over  Night  to  conduct  us  on  our  Way; 
but  it  was  too  soon  for  him  to  stir  out,  the  Indians  never  setting 
forward  till  the  Sun  is  an  Hour  or  two  jtiigh  and  hath  exhaled  the 
Dew  from  the  Earth.  "^^ 

The  greatest  hurt  to  the  American  Indian,  abundantly 
obvious  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  inability  or  the  unwillingness 
of  the  white  settlers  in  America  to  appreciate  that  the  Indians 
had  any  right  to  their  land  or  their  property.  This  attitude  or, 
indeed,  social  disease  led  to  the  virtual  extermination  of  the 
American  Indian.  President  Van  Buren,  in  1837,  sent  General 
Winfield  Scott  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  with  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  a  regiment  of  infantry,  six  companies  of 
dragoons,  and  further  authorized  that  militiamen  and  volunteers 
not  exceeding  four  thousand  in  number  be  called  from  the  states 
if  necessary,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  their 
homes.  "The  President  of  the  United  States,"  proclaimed  General 
Scott,  "has  sent  me  with  a  powerful  army  to  cause  you,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  treaty  of  1836,  to  join  that  part  of  your  people  who 
are  already  established  in  prosperity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi." 

"The  history  of  this  Cherokee  removal  of  1838,"  commented 
Mr.  James  Mooney,  "may  well  exceed  in  weight  of  grief  and 
pathos  any  other  passage  in  American  History."  A  Georgia  vol- 
unteer, afterwards  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  service,  said:  "I 
fought  through  the  Civil  War  and  have  seen  men  shot  to  pieces 
and  slaughtered  by  thousands,  but  the  Cherokee  removal  was  the 
crudest  work  I  ever  knew." 

Nearly  seventeen  thousand  Indians — children,  women,  men, 
were  assembled  into  stockades,  a  number  approximating  the  sur- 
vivors from  smallpox  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Driven  on  foot, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  an  estimated  10  to  2  5  percent  perished 
before  the  end  of  their  journey  from  their  ancestral  mountain 
homes  in  North  Carolina  to  Oklahoma. 

(I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Professor  B.  W.  Wells 
for  his  additions  and  corrections  to  the  Indian  Pharmacopoeia.) 
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Dandelions  and  Mushrooms 

A  Tribute  to  Dr.  James  C.  Andrews 
By  Granvil  C.  Kyker"" 

One  must  admit  that  Dr.  Andrews  brings  to  retirement  most 
of  the  vim  and  zip  for  hfe,  and  most  of  the  hair  that  he  brought 
to  Chapel  Hill  twenty  years  ago.  He  approached  departure  with 
a  host  of  indelible  tracks  left  all  over  the  skin  of  the  village  and 
inside  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  villagers;  and  he  bears  no  dis- 
memberment even  though  I  would  not  claim  that  attempts  to 
dissect  him  were  never  given  thought.  Such  considerations  served, 
only  as  spice  to  a  temptingly  seasoned  relationship  of  service  and 
responsibility. 

In  my  early  contacts  with  Dr.  Andrews  the  close  quarters 
in  Caldwell  Hall  removed  the  difficulty  that  I  usually  encounter 
at  the  inception  of  a  new  personal  relationship.  His  predecessor 
had  hired  me  and  resigned  before  I  arrived  on  the  job.  The  space 
he  left  was  a  cupboard  for  one  and  a  straight  jacket  for  two. 
Shift-work  would  have  been  the  only  way  to  have  side  stepped 
intimate  acquaintance  at  that  office.  The  trouble  with  this  was 
that  Dr.  Andrews  thoughtlessly  arrived  at  work  as  early  as  I  had 
been  "raised"  to  do.  His  combined  office  and  laboratory  would 
have  answered  moderately  well  for  a  closet  in  an  antebellum 
dwelling;  and  the  vestibule  to  this  closet  was  both  office  for  me 
and  "prep"  room  for  the  student  laboratory.  On  the  rare  occa- 
sion that  I  beat  him  to  work,  I  was  careful  when  hearing  the 
approach  of  his  positive  footsteps  to  pull  up  as  close  to  my  desk 
as  possible  so  that  he  could  pass  unobstructed  by  the  back  of 
my  chair. 

My  old  solid  oak  chair  had  a  crack  that  would  have  made  a 
good  mechanical  model  for  the  study  of  pincers  movements.  A 
startling  move  would  have  produced  a  serious  distraction  at  the 
desk  of  my  chief  who  was  separated  from  me  only  by  the  sound 
barrier  of  a  heavy  screen  door.  But  more  painful  was  the  business 
of  consulting  with  students  during  cramming  season  just  before 

■'Chief  Scientist,  Medical  Division,  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies;  Former  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
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our  quizzes.  Water 
tends  to  seek  its  own 
level  and  the  some- 
what watery  frac- 
tion of  the  class  fre- 
quently stopped  in 
the  "vestibule."  Ev- 
ery professor  has  a 
right  to  his  favorite 
topics;  and  the  "P's" 
and  "Q's"  that  Dr. 
Andrews  stressed 
most  were  not  my 
strongest  points  of 
knowledge  before 
our  first  voyage 
through  his  course 
in  Biochemistry.  So/ 
there  was  double 
cause  for  frustra- 
tion in  these  early 
days;  the  inevitable  disturbance  from  the  chatter  of  consultation 
and  the  unwitting  propensity  of  the  students  to  pick  damaging 
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questions.  These  experiences  were,  however,  ingredients  more 
valuable,  than  this  description,  for  the  future  growing-up  to  the 
presently  well-muscled  department  from  its  humble  beginning. 

No  single  material  factor  in  this  growth  stands  ahead  of 
Fels  Naphtha,  tattle-tale-gray  soap  from  Philadelphia.  Its 
research  grants  transfused  the  budget  and  facilities  of  a  depart- 
ment that  otherwise  appeared  to  suffer  from  aplastic  anemia. 
This  product  excelled  all  other  commodities  for  scrubbing  floors, 
washing  dishes,  cleaning  cars,  and  shampooing  children. 

The  front  door  that  the  Andrews  kept  open  at  home  to 
faculty  and  students  stands  among  the  most  vivid  memories. 
Gustatory  indulgence  was  certainly  a  source  of  as  much  delight 
to  Dr.  Andrews  as  to  anyone  but  his  indulgence  also  included^ 
preparation  of  exotic  dishes  and  "dishing  it  out"  to  others.  The 
faculty  dinners,  served  in  his  dual  roles  of  host  and  chef,  and  the 
short  orders  of  Chinese  dishes  had  no  parallel.  Year  by  year  the 
students  also  enjoyed  similar  festive  occasions  at  the  annual  Sun- 
day night  suppers  of  ham  and  potato  salad  and  all  of  the  trim- 
mings. 

My  already-exceeded  space  permits  me  to  relate  only  a 
sprinkling  of  the  scores  of  miscellaneous  incidents  depicting  the 
nature  of  Dr.  Andrews.  How  revealing  was  the  unmeasured 
influence  and  inspiration  on  the  annual  chain  of  lads  that  had 
the  privilege  of  his  tutelage  and  private  laboratory  on  Saturdays 
and  holidays;  the  free  courses  in  elementary  nutrition  sponsored 
for  the  housewives  of  the  university  village — and  the  unknown 
number  of  husbands  who  accordingly  had  to  eat  their  spinach; 
the  letter  that  was  always  answered  promptly;  the  desk  that  was 
always  cleared  before  the  day  ended;  the  daily  temperature  chart 
that  was  kept  of  the  lake  at  summer  camp;  the  history  of  Chapel 
Hill  winters  recorded  in  units  of  fuel  oil  consumed;  the  conversion 
factor  for  honey  and  mead;  the  unbelievable  restraint  when  z 
clumsy  student  asked,  under  the  tension  of  an  examination,  to 
fill  his  pen  and  then  upset  a  full  bottle  of  ink  among  the  neat 
array  of  papers  on  Dr.  Andrews'  new  office  desk. 

This  tribute  is  in  honor  of  the  professional  man — clear 
lecturer,  lucid  writer,  able  administrator,  exacting  teacher,  crea- 
tive builder — whose  life  is  abundantly  flavored  with  music,  books, 
gardening,  travel,  languages,  people,  and  pineapple.  An  obituary? 
A  retirement?  Not  in  the  least!  Instead,  a  diploma  to  the  zestful 
pursuit  of  new  interests. 
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The  New  Biophysics  Laboratory 

By  Robert  H.  Bartholomew"' 

Dr.  David  Gordon  Sharp  joined  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Bacteriology  of  the  University  of  North  CaroUna  School  of 
Medicine  last  month  as  research  professor  in  biophysics.  His  work 
will  be  financed  by  a  $140,000  grant  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  This  sum  will 
cover  a  five-year  period  of  biophysical  studies  of  macromolecules 
and  viruses  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  under  Dr.  D.  A. 
MacPherson,  professor  and  head  of  the  department. 

For  his  studies  one  of  the  new  R.C.A.  electron  microscopes, 
costing  $28,798,  has  already  been  purchased  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. This  type  of  instrument  is  the  most  powerful  microscope 
in  the  world  and  one  of  57  in  existence.  This  microscope  has  100 
to  200  times  the  "seeing  power"  of  the  best  optical  microscopes. 
This  means  that  viruses  can  not  only  be  seen,  but  also  their 
internal  structure  can  be  studied. 

This  microscope,  and  related  instruments  such  as  the  analyti- 
cal ultra-centrifuge,  will  be  used  in  the  new  biophysics  laboratory 
of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  to  study  viruses  and  macro- 
molecules  of  which  much  of  the  human  body  is  made.  In  this 
category  are  the  fibrils  of  nerve  and  muscle  and  the  giant  mole- 
cules of  nucleic  acid  which  are  intimately  involved  in  the  mechan- 
isms of  inheritance.  Many  other  macromolecules  have  been  seen 
but  their  functions  are  unknown. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  laboratory  is  to  conduct  research  in 
these  areas  with  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  so  gained  will  help 
achieve  an  understanding  of  this  borderland  region  which  lies 
between  the  molecules  of  the  biochemist  and  the  cells  of  the 
biologist.  Close  cooperation  will  be  maintained  between  this 
laboratory  and  the  UNC  Department  of  Physics. 

Dr.  Sharp  was  born  at  Annandale,  N.  J.,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Sharp.  His  mother  now  resides  at  Quakertown,  N.  J. 
After  graduating  from  high  school  at  Clinton,  N.  J.  in  1926,  he 
entered  the  apprentice  training  school  at  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Two  years 
later  he  won  the  War  Memorial  Scholarship  offered  by  that  com- 

'■'Mr.  Bartholomew  is  Public  b7 formation  Officer  for  the  Division  of 
Health  Affairs. 
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pany  for  study  in  the  field  of  engineering  which  he  began  at 
Rutgers  University  in  the  fall  of  1928.  After  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  after  working  during  the  summers  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Westinghouse  Company,  Dr.  Sharp  decided 
to  become  a  physicist. 

In  1932  he  graduated  from  Rutgers  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
physics  and  found  himself  in  the  center  of  a  worldwide  economic 
depression.  The  next  four  years  were  spent  as  junior  physicist 
in  the  Westinghouse  Laboratories  working  on  X-ray  tubes  and 
on  the  application  of  ultraviolet  rays  to  problems  of  sterilization 
in  the  food  industry. 

Dr.  Sharp's  interest  in  biophysics  began  in  1936  when  he 
was  called  to  Duke  University  as  a  consultant  engineer  on  the 
use  of  ultraviolet  rays  in  operating  rooms.  While  engaged  in  this* 
work  he  pursued  graduate  studies  in  physics  and  microbiology 
and  became  Duke's  first  graduate  student  in  biophysics.  In  1939 
he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  physics. 

At  that  time  intensive  efforts  were  being  made  to  apply 
physical  methods  to  the  study  of  the,  then  newly  recognized, 
virus  particles.  Dr.  Sharp  became  a  member  of  a  group  at  Duke 
interested  in  this  field  of  research.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  electron  microscope  was  developed  and  Dr.  Sharp  became 
one  of  the  first  electron  microscopists  in  the  United  States. 

During  his  18  years  at  the  Durham  school  he  published  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  physical  properties  of  viruses  and  served 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  "Virology."  He  was,  also,  special  con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Communicable  Disease 
Center. 

Dr.  Sharp  is  married  to  the  former  Marietta  Jane  Stiles  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  four  children  ranging  in  ages  from  6  to 
16  years. 
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Remarks  to  The  Graduating  Class  ^ 

Robert  A.  Ross,  M.D.*"' 

It  is  related  that  the  English  surgeon,  John  Abernethy,  who 
was  a  student  of  Hunter  and  who  followed  Hunter  to  the  chair, 
yearly  would  enter  the  large  amphitheater,  glare  at  the  first  year 
medical  students  and  bellow  the  simple  statement,  "In  the  name 
of  Heaven!  What  is  going  to  become  of  all  of  you?"  Also,  it  is 
recorded  that  this  great  teacher  was  a  kind  man  who  believed 
that  a  show  of  authority  proved  to  patient  and  student  alike  that 
he  was  in  control.  You  have  encountered  no  such  counterpart; 
all  of  your  teachers  have  shown  genuine  concern  for  your  future 
and  have  approached  you  with  timidity  and  some  degree  of  awe; 
have  noted  your  wan  appearance,  your  feeble  outcry  and  your 
somnolence;  they  also  wonder  what  is  going  to  become  of  you. 

One  of  your  considerations  in  the  early  future  will  be  that 
of  beginning  your  medical  practice.  You  will  recall  that  the 
fine  Southern  gynecologist,  who  was  honored  by  European  royalty 
and  operated  upon  a  Princess  in  Paris,  began  a  humble  practice 
in  Lancaster,  South  Carolina,  and  left  discouraged  when  his  first- 
three  patients  died  of  cholera  infantum,  and  that  the  remarkable 
J.  Chalmers  DaCosta  mentioned  in  his  memoirs  that  his  first 
private  patient  walked  out  with  his  umbrella  and  his  second  pati- 
ent with  his  only  hat.  During  the  lean  months  of  his  early  prac- 
tice he  asked  his  one  loyal  patient  why  sick  Philadelphians  were 
reluctant  to  enter  his  office  and  was  told,  "Your  office  plate  gives 
your  name  and  adds,  2  to  5 ;  the  patients  think  that  is  the  odds 
against  them." 

Another  consideration  concerns  the  investment  of  your 
parents  in  you  and  your  education  and  the  investment  made  on 
your  behalf  in  this  medical  school.  What  this  means  in  sacrifice, 
denial,  work,  prayer  and  heartclose  intangibles  all  of  us  know 
and  appreciate.  This  investment  in  time  and  money  makes  you 
and  your  family  important  and  interested  stockholders  in   this 


■■'Presented  at  the  Hooding  Exercises  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine  on  June  3,  1957. 

'•■'•'Dr.  Ross  is  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
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University  School  of  Medicine.  Like  any  corporation  it  is  judged 
entirely  by  its  products.  You,  as  a  professional  product  and  now 
stockholder,  have  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
development  of  this  corporation.  If  the  product  is  good,  is 
attractive,  is  useful  and  yes,  if  it  is  salable,  the  stock  value  goes 
up  and  the  value  of  the  product  likewise  goes  up.  You  have  it 
from  this  point  on.  In  order  to  emphasize  further  this  important 
item,  one  of  our  friends  has  kindly  taken  the  time  to  give  us 
actual  figures  regarding  your  financial  investment.  These  figures 
are  modest  and  conservative,  not  speculative. 

If  the  amount  of  $2,500  had  been  deposited  each  year  since 
195  3  and  the  income  dividend  reinvested,  the  liquidating  value 
this  year  would  be  nearly  $20,000.  If  the  total  of  the  four-yea-; 
cost  had  been  invested,  its  liquidating  value  would  be  $30,000. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  that,  as  a  college  graduate, 
you  could  have  gotten  employment  in  1953  at  a  salary  probably 
twice  the  amount  of  your  yearly  medical  school  expense  and 
would  have  enjoyed  promotion  as  well  as  appreciation  of  your 
investment. 

If  in  1949  you  had  decided  not  to  attend  college  and  had 
then  started  your  investment  program  as  outlined  you  would  now 
have  a  liquidating  value  of  $5  5,500.  If  you  could  have  made  your 
total  investment  for  college  and  medical  school  then,  you  would 
now  be  well  within  the  hundred-thousand-dollar  bracket.  A  yearly 
salary  with  promotion  during  this  period  would  probably  have 
you  on  a  hospital  board  of  trustees  rather  than  applying  for  in- 
ternship for  a  necessarily  low  remuneration. 

A  facetious  and  understandable  educational  problem  is  in 
evidence  in  your  writings  as  recorded  in  patients'  records.  While 
"cigarettes  taste  good  like  a  cigarette  should,"  doctors  should 
handle  prepositions  and  conjunctions  as  an  educated  doctor  should 
and,  we  hope,  recognize  that  an  intensifier  is  not  a  part  of  the 
modified  adjective  and  that  the  adjective  need  not  be  clothe^' 
with  an  adverb.  This  "product,"  who  has  studied  "English,"  a 
language,  and  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  "humanities,"  now 
takes  on  a  Winchellian  staccato:  "Patient  is  28  yr.  para  1-0-0-1, 
referred  to  N.C.M.H.  by  L.M.D.  5-7-57.  Is  M.W.F., 
L.M.P.  2-7-56,  P.M.?.  1-10-56  and  so  on."  Compare  these  with 
a  conglomeration  of  Navy  ship  designations — L.S.T.,  A.V.P., 
L.C.I. ,   et  cetera;   radio's  LS/MFT — B.O.   with   a  salute  to  the 
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emunctories;  governmental  agencies  —  N.A.T.O.,  R.E.A., 
U.N.E.S.C.O.  and  so  on.  Certainly  the  end  of  the  alphabetical  line 
was  reached  last  week  when  we  saw  a  patient  on  the  medical 
service  who  was  baldly  and  boldly  labelled  "S.O.B."  Both  patient 
and  doctor  breathed  freer  when  this  was  decoded  "Short  of 
Breath!" 

An  itinerant  revivalist  remarked  to  the  man  in  front  of  him 
in  the  bread  line  during  the  depression  years,  "Friend,  I  used  to 
be  a  preacher  and  if  times  get  much  harder,  I'm  not  above  going 
back  to  it."  All  of  you  know  that  we  are  not  "above"  preaching 
or  anything  else  that  might  be  of  value  to  you. 

A  word  regarding  your  patients  and  practice.  The  arrogant 
and  demanding  are  well  known,  the  peevish  and  petulant  are 
recognized,  the  boring  and  uninteresting  must  be  accepted  and 
helped.  Certainly  none  of  these  characteristics  should  rub  off  on 
you  and  be  reflected  on  to  others.  All  are  sick,  or  more  difficult, 
think  they  are  sick  and  must  be  seen  with  the  interesting  and 
challenging;  after  all  perhaps  the  doctor  himself  is  not  too 
attractive! 

In  an  even  more  serious  vein,  the  problem  of  the  sick  has 
been  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  since  the  beginning.  It  should 
be  heartening  to  recall  that  many  and  varied  physical  ailments 
are  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Three  examples  immediately  come  to 
mind;  they  are  present  today  as  personalities,  as  professional 
problems  and  as  patient  thinking. 

The  leper,  the  unclean,  the  outcast,  the  thoroughly  dejected 
said,  "Lord,  if  you  icill  you  can  make  me  clean." 

The  father  of  a  child  with  "seizures"  said,  "if  you  can  do 
anything,  have  pity  on  us  and  help  us." 

The  centurion  said,  "Lord,  but  only  say  the  word  and  my 
servant  will  be  healed." 

These  are  familiar  and  none  is  demanding;  a  brushoff  would 
have  satisfied  and  settled  the  request. 

"If  you  will,"  means  simply  if  it  is  possible  to  take  the  time 
if  this  does  not  intrude,  if  it  is  no  trouble — not  too  much  trouble — 
if  the  sight  of  abjection,  filth,  contamination  and  possible  infec- 
tion is  not  too  much — "if  you  will  you  can  make  me  clean." 

"If  you  can,"  indicates  that  the  miserable  father  of  an 
unfortunate  child  has  taken  the  son  to  all  of  the  specialists,  to  all 
of  the  quacks,  and  to  the  accepted  miracle  spots,  such  as  the  pool 
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at  Bethesda,  and  has  found  no  benefit  and  has  exhaused  his 
resources.  Again  expecting  httle,  the  pathetic  request  is  made, 
it  you  can. 

The  dated  "big  shot,"  the  influential,  the  informed  simply 
says,  "only  say  the  word."  He  would  not  have  lost  faith,  nor  been 
surprised,  nor  downgraded  Jesus  if  he  had  received  no  favorable 
response.  When  it  was  suggested  that  they  go  to  the  house  to  see 
the  servant  the  centurion  felt  that  he  must  go  on  record:  that  he 
told  people  to  go  and  they  went,  or  that  he  called  and  they  came, 
but  more  enlightening  he  said  that  he  felt  that  his  house  was  not 
worthy  to  receive  such  a  visitor.  He  had  humility,  he  had  faith 
which  justified  his  greatness.  This  ability,  this  distinction  was 
rewarded  by  the  statement  that  "I  have  not  found  so  great  faith 
in  Israel."   All  were  healed. 

If  you  consider  such  recordings  miraculous,  just  review  some 
of  your  own  case  records  accumulated  in  a  relatively  brief  span 
and  try  to  explain  some  of  your  cures.  Equally  enlightening, 
recall  case  records  where  everything  possible  was  done,  all  investi- 
gations, all  consultations,  all  mechanical  and  medical  resources 
were  at  hand  and  the  progressive  course  was  downward. 

If  we  find  solace  in  a  task  completely  done  and  charge  the 
morbid  outcome  to  an  inevitable  fate,  we  should  find  joy  and 
strength  and  hope  in  according  some  help  to  a  rewarding  fate  in 
our  cures  and  successes. 

If  you  wonder  why  the  "beloved  physician"  Luke  was  not 
mentioned,  the  answer  is  in  the  more  soul  satisfying  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Paradoxically,  even  the  obstetrician  has  selection  and 
can  stress  the  "blessed"  rather  than  the  "begats." 

Lastly  on  behalf  of  your  wonderful,  sweet,  understanding, 
helpful,  long  suffering  and  apparently,  in  this  generation  of 
medical  education,  obligatory  wives,  go  home  and  read  the  last 
chapter  of  Proverbs. 

Bon  voyage  and  smooth  sailing! 


Dr.  Harry  M.  Meyer,  Jr.,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Virus  and  Rickettsial 
Diagnostic  Laboratory  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  and  co-discoverer 
of  the  new  Asian  Virus,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Pediatrics  house  staff  at  the 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital.  Dr.  Meyer  is  the  senior  author  of  a  paper 
recently  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology 
and  Medicine  which  describes  the  new  virus  and  warns  of  its  potential  threat  to 
our  population. 
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Remarks  of 
The  Senior  Class  President'^ 

By  Irl  T.  Sell,  III 

Dr.  Berryhill,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Parents,  Friends, 
Fellow  Classmates  .   .   . 

It  is  with  sincere  humility  and  deep  appreciation  that  I 
speak  on  this  unforgettable  occasion  in  behalf  of  my  fellow  gradu- 
ates of  the  class  of  1957. 

Fully  realizing  that  brief  recapitulation  is  not  comparable 
to  the  keen  and  unfailing  interest  with  which  those  present  today 
have  followed  each  of  my  classmates  during  the  past  four  years, 
let  us  for  just  a  moment  reflect  on  some  of  the  events  that  have 
preceded  this  day. 

Anxious  and  eager  to  perform  well,  we  entered  Medical 
School  in  those  early  days  of  September  195  3  totally  unaware  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  new  undertaking.  And  rapidly  were  we 
jolted  into  the  realization  that  an  education  in  the  foundation 
of  medicine,  the  basic  sciences,  was  indeed  a  momentous  task. 
Quite  unlike  the  firm  principles  of  other  fields  of  study  to  which 
we  had  been  exposed,  we  learned  that  these  basic  principles  were 
ever  changing  and  that  the  precepts  learned  today  may  not  be 
true  tomorrow.  This  became  even  more  apparent  as  we 
progressed. 

Through  seemingly  endless  hours  of  lectures,  laboratory 
exercises,  and  study,  we  somehow  made  our  way  through  those 
two  years.  And  having  acquired  a  somewhat  shaky  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  sciences,  we  gave  way  to  the  pressures  of  time 
and  entered  into  the  clinical  years  of  medicine,  still  eager,  but 
somewhat  more  sober  than  we  had  been  in  the  beginning. 

Here  we  were  afforded  the  opportunity  not  only  to  apply 
all  we  had  absorbed  previously  but,  through  intimate  contact 
with  patients  and  their  diseases,  to  increase  further  our  under- 
standing of  them.  We  have  witnessed  the  terrific  impact  of 
illness  on  our  fellow  man.    And  in  doing  so  we  have  come  to 

''These  remarks  were  iiiac/c  at  tijc  Hooding  Exercises  on  June  },  19  57. 
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realize  more  fully  the  importance  of  the  principles  we  had 
learned  earlier  in  diagnosing  and  treating  human  ills.  We  learned, 
too,  that  understanding,  human  kindness,  and  humility  are  impor- 
tant virtues.  And  so,  it  is  with  this  hooding  ceremony  and  gradu- 
ation later  today  that  the  brief  first  portion  of  our  medical  educa- 
tion comes  to  an  end.  And  as  it  ends  each  of  us  realizes  that  what 
we  have  experienced  is  actually  only  the  beginning  and  that  a 
medical  education  is  a  never  ending  process.  Only  through  con- 
tinued study  and  application,  even  as  we  practice,  can  we  hope 
to  gain  success. 

To  the  State  of  North  Carolina  which,  through  the  univer- 
sity, has  contributed  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  actual  cost 
of  our  education,  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks.  We  are 
mindful  of  the  obligation  that  we  have  to  repay  this  debt  and 
are  hopeful  that  through  our  future  financial  support  and  serv- 
ices to  the  state  and  university  we  can  add  materially  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  school. 

To  those  of  the  faculty  who  have  guided  us  so  well  and  who 
have  given  so  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  knowledge,  we  are 
forever  indebted. 

For  you,  our  parents,  wives,  and  many  friends  who  hav 
shared  our  experiences  and  who  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
encouragement  and  understanding,  there  shall  always  be  a  special 
place  in  our  hearts.    Yours  is  a  debt  that  we  perhaps  can  never 
fully  repay. 


Dr.  Sidney  S.  Chipman  was  the  pediatric  consultant  to  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  reviewed  the  care  of  dependents  of  authorized  Army  and  Air 
Force  personnel  of  the  Alaskan  Defense  Command.  This  involved  visitation  and 
conferences  with  medical  staffs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Army  of  Installation 
in  the  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  areas. 


Monogram  Club  Dining  Room 

Reasonable  Prices 
Regular  Meal  a  la  carte 

Serving  Hours 
Lunch:  12:00-2:00  —  Dinner:  5:30-7:30 

—  Air-Conditioned  — 
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Presenting  The  Faculty 

GEORGE  PHILIP  MANIRE 

Dr.  Manire  is  a  native  of  Roanoke,  Texas.  He  was  educated  at  North 
Texas  State  College,  from  which  he  received  the  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  California, 
where  he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1949.  Prior  to 
his  coming  to  Chapel  Hill  in  19  50,  he  was  instructor 
in  bacteriology  at  Southwestern  Medical  School.  He 
is  now  associate  professor  in  our  Department  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Immunology. 

During  19  5  6,  Dr.  Manire  worked  as  a  Fulbright 
Research  Scholar  at  the  State  Serum  Institute  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  is  currently  studying  the 
nature  of  the  toxicity  and  growth  characteristics  of 
psittacosis  and  influenza  viruses  on  a  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Grant. 

Dr.  Manire  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Sigma 
Xi,  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  the  Society 
of  American  Bacteriologists,  the  American  Association  of  Immunologists  and 
is  a  Fellow  in  the  American  Academy  of  Microbiologists. 


George  P.  Manire 


ERLE  EWART  PEACOCK 

Dr.  Peacock  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
received  a  certificate  in  medicine  in  1947.  His  M.D.  degree  was  conferred  by 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1949.  He  was  an  interne 
and  assistant  resident  in  surgery  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital  in  New  York  City  before  serving  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  from  1951  to  195  3.  His  resi- 
dency in  surgery  was  served  at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, 195  3-5  5  and  he  was  an  associate  in  plastic  sur- 
gery at  Washington  University,  195  5-56.  In  July, 
1956,  Dr.  Peacock  joined  our  faculty  as  instructor  in 
surgery  in  charge  of  plastic  surgery. 

Dr.  Peacock  is  a  native  of  Chapel  Hill  and  comes 
from  a  University  family.  His  father  has  taught 
accounting  here  since   1920. 

While  a  student  at  UNC,  Dr.  Peacock  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Whitehead  Medical  Society  and  later  ^^^^  ^-  Peacock 
was  given  a  Certificate  of  Merit  Award  by  the  American  Academy  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery.  He  gained  national  attention  in  1952  when  he  removed  a 
soldier's  index  finger  and  replaced  it  on  the  hand  to  serve  as  a  thumb  which 
had  been  lost  in  combat.  This  operation  was  performed  at  the  \'alley  Forge 
Army  Hospital. 
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Please  Note  - 


OUR  ANNUAL  ALUMNI  DAY 

Will  Be 

Friday,  March  21,  1958 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  NOW  TO  ATTEND 


A  special  feature  tentatively  planned  for  this  occasion 
is  the  unveiling  oi  a  group  portrait  of  Drs.  Manning,  Man- 
gum,  MacNider  and  Bullitt,  which  is  being  donated  to  the 
School  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Clarke,  '20,  of  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 


School  News 


New  Faculty  Appoiutvtcnts: 

A  number  of  new  faculty  appointments  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Medicine  has  been  announced  by  UNC  Chancellor  William  B. 
Aycock. 

The  announcement  was  made  with  the  approval  of  UNC  President  William 
C.  Friday  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Hans  H.  Strupp  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  He  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  comes  to  UNC 
from  George  Washington  University  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1954. 

Dr.  Billy  Baggett  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  He  is  a  native  of  Mississippi  and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from 
St.  Louis  University  in  195  2.  Prior  to  accepting  this  appointment,  Dr.  Baggett 
was  with  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  George  R.  Holcomb  received  an  appointment  as  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Anatomy.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1956.  He  joins  the  UNC 
faculty  from  Creighton  University  Medical  School  in  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Dunlap  was  named  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  He  is  a  native  of  Iowa  and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  195  3.  He  comes  to  UNC  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  School. 

Also,  two  instructors  in  psychology  have  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  They  are  Dr.  Ehud  Koch  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Meaders,  Jr. 
Both  men  received  their  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  North  CaroUna. 

New  Research  Laboratory  Secured: 

A  grant  of  $39,325  has  been  made  to  the  University  of  North  Carohna 
School  of  Medicine  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  research  laboratory. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project,  which  is  expected  to  get  underway  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  is  $78,6  5  0.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  has  granted  half  of  this  sum.  The  remaining  funds  will  come 
from  other  sources,  including  the  National  Hemophilia  Foundation. 

The  new  research  facility  will  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Pathology  for 
the  study  of  hemophilia.  The  project  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  K.  M. 
Brinkhous,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  of  the  School  of  Medicine  maintains  a 
unique  colony  of  dogs.  These  are  the  only  dogs  in  the  world  known  to  have 
hemophilia. 

This  new  research  facility  will  provide  increased  kennel  areas  for  these 
dogs  which  are  so  important  in  the  study  of  bleeding  diseases.  All  of  the  dogs 
of  the  colony  are  descendents  of  Terry  Bay,  a  female  Irish  Setter  who  was  a 
transmitter  of  hemophilia.  Terry  Bay  was  brought  to  the  School  of  Medicine  10 
years  ago. 


DEBORAH   CUSfflNG   LEARY    WELT 

1912-1957 

Deborah  Gushing  Leary  Welt"'  joined  us  during  the  busy 
summer  of  1952  and  all  of  us  knew  at  once  that  she  belonged. 
There  was  no  adjustment,  no  misstep,  no  jar,  but  all  felt  the  bene- 
fit, the  serenity,  and  the  sharing  of  her  presence. 

By  background,  inheritence  and  training  she  was  a  fine 
woman  and  a  fine  doctor;  her  grandfather  was  of  that  noted 
group  of  Boston  gynecologists  who  learned  from  the  teachings  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  her  father  was  a  distinguished  and 
beloved  pathologist  who  served  many  of  the  Boston  hospitals;  her 
mother  still  carries  on  this  service  to  hospitals  and  clinics;  and  one 
sister  also  is  a  doctor. 

Dr.  Leary  graduated  from  Vassar  College  and  after  graduat- 
ing in  medicine  from  Yale  University,  she  sought  training  at  the 
New  Haven  and  Johns  Hopkins  hospitals,  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  and  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women.  In 
1941  she  and  Dr.  Lou  Welt  were  married.  She  spent  four  profit- 
able years  as  a  professional  associate  on  the  Committee  on  Human 
Reproduction  of  the  National  Research  Council.  Her  concise 
working,  scrupulous  thinking  and  God-given  charity  were  na- 
tionally appreciated. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Durham-Orange  County  Medical 
Society,  North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society,  Southern  Medical 
Society  and  A.M. A.,  The  North  Carolina  Obstetrical  and  Gynecol- 
ogical Society,  the  South  Atlantic  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists,  a  diplomate  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  and  of  the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyneco- 
ogy.  The  American  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists 


Deborah  Cushing   Leary,    1912-1957,   Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  1952-1957,  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine 
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and  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  The  New  York  Academy 
of  Science  and  Sigma  Xi.  She  was  an  editor  of  "Sterility  and  In- 
fertility" and  past  secretary  of  this  organization. 

Her  husband,  Dr.  Lou  Welt,  is  in  Chapel  Hill  among  his 
friends  and  her  friends. 

There  is  one  less  who  loved  us,  but  infinitely  sadder  there  is 
one  less  for  us  to  love. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ross 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Department 

of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

The  Editorial  Committee  wishes  to  dedicate  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  to  the  memory  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Deborah 
Leary  Welt. 


DEBORAH  LEARY 
MEMORIAL   FUND 

A  Deborah  Leary  Memorial  Fund  has  been  established  within  the 
Medical  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.  to  be  used  in  some 
manner  for  a  thesis  prize,  a  lectureship  or  something  similar,  as  an 
annual  event  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 
Friends  may  contribute  to  this  Fund  by  forwarding  checks  to  the 
Medical  Foundation  marked  for  the  Deborah  Leary  Memorial  Fund, 
P.  O.  Box  957,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Botanical  Drugs 

Professor  B.  W.  Wells* 

The  title  is  taken  from  an  S.  B.  Penick  and  Company  catalog 
under  which  they  include  nearly  800  plants  which  are  believed  to 
be  valuable  since  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them  to  insure  a 
profit. 

It  is  widely  recognized  by  professionals  that  many  or  most  of 
these  extracts  and  decoctions  produce  little  or  no  positive  responses 
in  cases  of  illness;  their  value  lies  wholly  in  empirical  belief  that 
they  do,  ideas  socially  inherited  from  our  pioneer  ancestors.  If,  on 
experimental  grounds,  enough  could  be  known  about  these  "medi- 
cines" they  should  fall  into  two  classes:  (1)  genuine  specifics 
related  to  particular  aberrant  conditions  or  (2)  "belief  drugs" 
having  so  little  demonstrable  value  as  to  make  them  worthless.  The 
fact  that  the  recent  dispensatories  and  pharmacopeias  have  been 
steadily  dropping  certain  of  these  so  called  "drugs"  is  proof  that 
in  the  past  an  excessive  load  of  "cures"  has  been  carried  in  the 
minds  of  both  doctors  and  laymen.  Empiricism  is  slowly  giving 
way  to  skilled  observation  and  controlled  experiment.  However, 
supersititions  weaken  slowly  in  the  mass  mind  and  the  crude  drug 
houses  still  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  patent  medicine  people 
and  others  who  thrive  on  these  prevalent  erroneous  concepts. 

A  sampling  of  plants  from  the  Penick  list  will  help  emphasize 
the  almost  universal  empiricism  of  early  medicine  in  this  country 
when  a  physician  was  preeminently  an  herb  doctor. 

Without  historical  summary,  we  may  briefly  deal  with  a  few 
botanical  drugs  in  emphasizing  the  still  prevailing  empiricism. 

Lady's  slipper  (Cypripedium  acaule).  The  rhizomes  of  this 
beautiful  orchid  have  long  been  in  demand,  for  in  1925  the 
writer  saw  a  bale  of  these  as  big  as  the  familiar  cotton  bale,  in  the 
old  medical  herb  house  of  the  Wallace  Brothers  in  Statesville, 
North  Carolina.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  states:  "It  was  at  one 

'■■Professor  B.  W.  Wells,  who  is  now  retired,  organized  the  Department  of 
Botany  at  North  Carolina  State  College  at  his  arrival  there  in  1919.  In  time, 
this  became  one  of  the  outstanding  departments  of  botany  in  this  country. 
Professor  Wells  is  a  systematized  botanist  and  a  specialist  in  plant  ecology.  His 
book,  Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina,  now  out  of  print  and  a  collector's 
item,  is  a  classic  in  this  field.  This  is  part  of  an  address  presented  to  the  medical 
history  group  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
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time  considered  to  be  a  nerve  sedative  and  used  in  hysteria,  neural- 
gia and  similar  complaints."  The  Pharmacopeia  does  not  include 
it.  Penick  reports  it  as  a  "nerve  sedative  and  antispasmodic"  and 
currently  offer  $1.50  per  pound  for  dried  rhizomes  and  roots. 

Sassafras  (Sassafras  albidum) .  The  root  bark  is  chiefly  used 

and  is  described  as  an  "alterative  and  diuretic."  "Alterative"  is 

/  ^^  defined    (Webster)    as  "tend- 

/  ^K^  ing   to    change    gradually    the 

f      _    »^      ^^^A  ^        nutritive  processes  and  bodily 

"  habit  to  a  normal  state."  Little 
wonder  in  the  18  th  century 
the  roots  were  taken  to  Eu- 
rope by  shiploads.  The  Dis- 
pensatory states:  "Sassafras 
owes  whatever  therapeutic 
virtue  it  possesses  to  its  vola- 
tile oil.  The  hot  infusion  of  the 
bark  is  a  popular  domestic  remedy  as  a  sudorific  for  colds  and 
also  attributed  in  popular  superstition  with  peculiar  'alternative 
virtues.'  "  The  current  price  range  is  from  one  cent  a  lb.  for 
tree  bark  to  40  cents  for  "bark  of  root,  rossed,  bright  and  clean, 
dry  select  large  pieces  only." 

Yellow  jessamine  or  gelsemium  (of  catalogs)  (Gelsemium 
sempervirens) .  The  flowers  of  this  twining  vine  of  the  coastal 
plain  and  lower  piedmont  were  described  by  Brickell  (1737)  as 
"good  in  all  hard  and  cold  swellings,  in  clysters,  help  the  colic  and 
pains  of  the  womb,  and  cure  the  schirrus  thereof,  help  delivery, 
coughs,  shortness  of  breath,  pleurisies  and  pain  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels."  The  Dispenstory  states:  "Formerly  used  as  an  arterial 
sedative  and  febrifuge  in  various  sthenic  fevers  but  is  probably 
useless  for  this  purpose.  It  is  at  present  rarely  used."  It  is  not  listed 
in  the  Pharmacopeia.  The  current  price  is  12  cents  a  lb.  for  the 
dried  roots. 

Ginseng  or  "schinseng"  of  China  (Panax  quinquefolia) .  This 
herb  of  the  eastern  U.  S.  region  which  is  very  similar  to  the  nearly 
extinct  Asiatic  species,  presents  a  classic  example  of  value  based  on 
superstition.  Given  as  a  "demulcent  and  stomachic"  in  drug 
catalogs,  it  is  no  longer  included  in  the  Dispensatory  or  Phar- 
macopeia. 

Schery  in  his  "Plants  for  Man"  summarizes  the  oriental 
interest  in  this  plant:  "The  fleshy  roots  are  believed  by  the  Chinese 
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to  possess  extraordinary  powers  for  curing  all  disease.  The  more 
closely  the  thick  spindle-shaped  root  simulates  the  human  form, 
the  more  valuable  the  Chinese  consider  it.  Well  formed  roots  are 
literally  their  weight  in  gold.  Attempts  at  cultivation  have  been 
made  but  with  indifferent  economic  success  since  the  plant  is  slow 
growing  (six  years  from  seed)  and  subject  to  disease."  The  present 
price  for  cultivated  ginseng  is  $4.00  to  $5.00  but  the  price  for  the 
fully  mature  and  older  wild  roots  is  $12.00  to  $15.00  a  lb. 

Centella  (Centella  asiatica).  This  small  herb  (see  cover) 
growing  along  the  sound  shores  of  North  Carolina  and  southward 
has  a  world  wide  distribution.  The  Dispensatory  states:  "It  con- 
tains a  peculiar  oleaginous  substance,  vallarine,  having  a  strong 
odor  recalling  that  of  the  plant,  and  a  bitter  pungent  persistent 
taste.  It  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  India  for  leprosy  and 
syphilis.  In  small  doses  it  is  an  energetic  stimulant  and  in  large 
doses  it  is  narcotic." 

The  plant  is  added  here  to  prove  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  an  uproved  claim  will  be  believed  by  many  people  in  this 
supposedly  scientific  age. 

In  1945  the  writer  was  sent  an  inquiry  from  a  woman  in 
California  who  asked  if  Centella  asiatica  grew  in  North  Carolina. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  information  that  it  did  grow  here  in  abund- 
ance, a  longer  letter  came  stating  that  she  was  a  novelist  who  had 
come  recently  from  India  where  she  had  become  accustomed  to 
drinking  Centella  tea  as  a  brain  stimulant.  She  had  exhausted  her 
supply  and  "could  not  possibly  complete  her  novel  without 
replenishment."  "Just  where  could  she  find  it  if  she  came  east?" 
She  was  told  where  it  grew  in  quantity  and  I  later  learned  that  she 
did  come  across  the  continent  for  the  Centella  leaves. 

In  the  writer's  book,  "The  Natural  Gardens  of  North  Caro- 
lina," I  included  this  plant  among  our  wild  flowers,  dubbing  it  the 
"Intelligence  Plant"  but  stating,  "In  India  there  is  a  superstition 
that  tea  made  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant  acts  as  a  brain  stimu- 
lant, hence  the  common  name." 

Some  years  later  some  publicity  people  got  out  a  news  item 
based  upon  a  brief  report  in  my  book  in  which  the  word  "super- 
stition" was  omitted,  but  the  writer's  name  mentioned  with  an 
implication  that  he  was  responsible  for  claiming  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
quality  for  the  tea.  The  item  was  published  widely  throughout  the 
country  ajid  Lowell  Thomas  used  it  on  a  Sunday  evening  weekly 
broadcast. 
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Suddenly  I  was  deluged  with  inquiries:  Where  could  Centella 
leaves  be  purchased?  How  much  a  pound?  Does  it  work  on  retard- 
ed children?  In  a  few  months,  well  over  six  hundred  letters  were 
received,  many  of  them  containing  checks  and  money  orders.  All 
letters  were  answered  and  all  advanced  payments  returned  with  a 
brief  note  stating  that  "we  were  both  victims  of  publicity  people" 
who  failed  to  adequately  quote  the  author  by  omitting  the  word 
"superstition." 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  a  young  Lieutenant,  a  grad- 
uate of  N.  C.  State  College,  studying  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  "Please  send  me  some  (Centella)  leaves  and  I'll  send 
you  a  check  to  cover  procurement  and  shipping.  If  you  question 
my  need  of  knowledge  for  exams  call  the  head  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Department  and  he  can  assure  you  I'm  no  genius  and 
can  well  stand  an  extra  push.  I  hope  this  is  not  too  much  of  a  favor 
to  ask  of  you  but  that  you  will  help  me  prove  to  my  fellow 
officers  that  North  Carolina  has  something  extra  special.  Our 
exams  start  Feb.  1 5  th,  so  //  possible,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Cen- 
tella asiatica  leaves  by  then.  If  you  can't  get  the  leaves  by  then 
send  them  on  anyway  for  there  is  another  term  coming  up." 


Photographs  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Albert  E.  Radford,  Department 
of  Botany,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  Spitznagel  Receives  Grant 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  a  Senior  Research  Fellow- 
ship grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  Dr.  John  K.  Spitznagel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology  and  Immunology  of  the  Schools  of  Dentistry 
and  Medicine.  Dr.  Spitznagel  has  been  granted  $61,560  for  a 
five-year  study  of  Metabolic  Aspects  of  Bacterial  Ecology  in 
Host  Tissues.  This  is  the  fourth  senior  research  fellowship  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  local  faculty  members. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  School  of  Medicine  received  three 
of  the  44  fellowships  awarded  nationally.  These  totaled  $164,000 
and  went  to  Dr.  R.  D.  Langdell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology; 
Dr.  Billy  Baggett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology;  and  Dr. 
Ira  Fowler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
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A  Closer  Look  at  The 
Foreign-Trained  Physician 

M.  M.  ViTOLs,  M.  D.''" 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  many  persons  who  had  fled  from 
their  own  countries  found  themselves  faced  with  the  problem  of 
emigration.  Since  they  could  not  return  to  their  native  lands,  they 
were  searching  hopefully  of  establishing  themselves  as  persons  and 
citizens  in  another  country.  Among  this  group  of  displaced  per- 
sons were  many  physicians.  As  early  as  1945  and  1946  emigration 
of  physicians  to  America,  England,  Canada,  and  later  Australia 
began. 

A  large  number  of  these  foreign  trained  physicians  came  to 
this  country  to  establish  permanent  residence.  In  addition  in  later 
years  foreign  trained  physicians  came  seeking  advanced  training. 
In  195  6-57  a  survey  of  1,442  hospitals  in  the  United  States  showed 
a  total  of  6,741  foreign  trained  physicians  from  88  countries  serv- 
ing as  interns  or  residents.  This  number  represented  only  foreign 
trained  physicians  who  had  foreign  citizenship  and  permanent 
residence  in  a  foreign  country,  not  the  displaced  persons  resettled 
permanently  in  the  United  States,  or  foreign  citizens  who  had 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence.  The 
number  of  such  foreign  trained  physicians  in  195  3  and  1954  was 
2,920,  an  increase  of  over  3,000  in  three  years. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  discuss  primarily  the  foreign 
trained  physician  desiring  permanent  residence  in  this  country. 

During  the  dispute  between  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  and  the  North  Carolina  Hospitals  Board  of 
Control,  it  was  disclosed  that  here  in  North  Carolina  there  are 
approximately  thirty  foreign  trained  physicians  who  are  employed 

'Dr.  Vifols  is  one  of  many  foreign-trained  physicians  of  whom  North 
Carolina  can  be  proud.  After  attending  for  four  years  the  Latvian  Medical 
School  at  his  home  in  Riga,  Dr.  Vitols,  as  is  the  custom  in  Europe,  took  two 
more  years  at  the  University  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  where  he  received  his  M.D. 
degree.  In  1949  he  came  to  this  country  and  was  employed  at  Butner  State 
Hospital.  He  completed  his  work  for  an  M.D.  from  this  institution  in  195  5. 
At  present  Dr.  Vitols  is  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital,  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina. 
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either  in  State  mental  hospitals  or  tuberculosis  sanatoriums.  These 
foreign  trained  physicians  were  granted  a  limited  license,  which 
permitted  them  to  practice  during  this  time  of  emergency,  even 
though  not  qualified  for  full  license.  Some  nineteen  foreign  trained 
physicians  were  practicing  under  such  a  license  in  the  State  mental 
institutions,  where  a  great  shortage  of  physicians  has  always  been 
experienced.  In  the  recent  controversy  opinions  about  foreign 
doctors  varied  from  statements  of  highest  praise  to  statements 
indicating  complete  lack  of  confidence  in  them. 

A  closer  survey  of  the  foreign  trained  physician  reveals  that 
a  great  number  came  from  countries  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
They  graduated  from  medical  schools  which  are  not  on  the  list  of 
approved  schools  investigated  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. These  doctors  therefore  experience  difficulty  in  getting  their 
training  recognized  which,  in  most  cases,  means  they  are  ineligible 
to  take  the  state  board  examination  to  obtain  a  license.  Thus 
physicians  who  emigrated  to  this  country  are  faced  with  two 
problem — being  an  immigrant  and  coming  from  an  un-recognized 
medical  school. 

Every  emigrant  who  comes  to  the  country  of  his  choice  has 
psycho-social  difficulties  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  due  to  the 
immigration  and  displacement.  A  person  can  adjust  fairly  well 
when  he  moves  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  same 
country.  The  adjustment  is  more  difficult  when  the  individual 
moves  from  one  culture  to  another  or  from  one  social  class  to 
another.  Usually  when  the  emigrant  arrives  in  the  new  country  he 
has  a  sense  of  well-being,  which  is  sometimes  perceived  by  him  and 
others  as  euphoria.  He  has  a  tendency  for  increased  psychomotor 
activity  in  order  to  cover  up  his  tension  and  anxiety.  The  interest 
in  the  new  environment  is  limited  only  to  his  immediate  surround- 
ings and  at  times  can  be  looked  upon  as  withdrawal,  in  the  face  of 
such  difficulties  as  inability  to  lose  attitudes  learned  and  carried 
over  from  previous  years.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
much  of  this  is  on  the  basis  of  personal  disposition. 

The  immigrant  later  becomes  conscious  of  the  new  social 
situation  and,  if  he  does  not  come  from  an  English  speaking 
country,  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  his  language  difficulties 
and  especially  of  the  differences  in  customs  and  values.  At  times 
it  appears  that  he  is  not  immediately  aware  of  the  future  which 
often  is  rejected  along  with  the  present.  There  is  constant  preoc- 
cupation with  the  distant  past  and  childhood,  which  is  respectfully 


idealized.  This  situation  might  create  an  anxiety  reaction  or 
depression  in  varying  degrees,  especially  in  the  older  group  of 
immigrants. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  individual  who  moves  from 
culture  to  culture  or  from  class  to  class  is  faced  not  only  with  the 
differences  there  but  also  with  the  matter  of  change.  There  is  the 
necessity  for  reorientation  of  values  together  with  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  relativity  of  values  previously  considered  to  be  stable, 
which  leads  to  diminished  communication  and  insecurity  and 
anxiety.  Varying  with  personal  disposition,  the  immigrant  begins 
later  to  explore  the  ways  and  possibilities  of  establishing  himself  in 
the  community.  His  successful  adjustment  depends  partly  on  his 
basic  personality  but  also  on  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  his 
environment. 

These  are  the  psycho-sociological  adjustments  experienced  by 
any  immigrant  but  the  foreign  trained  physician  is  faced  also  with 
the  problem  of  being  recognized  in  his  own  profession,  for  many 
aspects  of  the  medical  practice  and  thinking  are  also  different 
from  country  to  country.  This  presents  to  the  foreign  trained 
physician  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  depends  again  on  his 
personal  disposition.  There  is  the  greater  chance  that  the  foreign 
trained  physician  in  advanced  years  may  try  to  adhere  to  the 
knowledge  and  values  learned  before  in  order  to  feel  secure  in  the 
face  of  new  aspects  and  values.  The  younger  foreign  trained 
physician  may  adjust  somewhat  more  easily  to  the  new  aspects  and 
values. 

It  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  evaluate  the  foreign  trained 
physician  fairly  on  the  basis  of  his  medical  school  alone.  As  we  have 
seen,  much  depends  on  the  basic  personality  of  this  individual  who 
has  come  to  the  country  of  his  own  choice  in  search  of  a  place 
where  he  can  belong,  work  and  be  a  useful  citizen.  The  foreign 
trained  physician  should  be  given  a  chance  to  write  his  own  recom- 
mendation through  the  work  he  is  performing.  As  with  all  men  he 
asks  for  recognition  and  acceptance,  for  these  are  the  basic 
characteristics  of  each  person.  On  many  occasions  the  deeper 
dynamics  are  undisclosed  and  not  understood  but  when  a  threat 
arises  to  one's  basic  personality,  then  the  foreign  trained  physician 
is  no  more  considered  as  a  person  but  just  as  a  person  from  an 
unrecognized  school. 

This  country  is  great  because  everyone  is  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  self-expression.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that  since  man 
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lives  in  society,  he  has  to  sacrifice  some  for  his  own  and  for  the 
interest  of  others.  If  we  could  accept  each  person  at  his  actual 
value  and  recognize  his  proven  abilities,  without  the  prejudices 
which  sometimes  enter  and  prohibit  interpersonal  relationships, 
our  society  would  be  more  congenial  and  at  the  same  time  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  principles  which  made  this  Country  and  State 
great. 


Over  50  Percent  Trained  at  U.N.C. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  57th  annual  report  of 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  for  the  year  1956-57  are  of  interest 
as  an  indication  of  the  important  role  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine  is  playing  in  medical  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  September  of  1956,  147  residents  of  North  Carolina 
began  medical  studies.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  of  these  entered 
the  three  medical  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Of  these  116,  sixty- 
three  or  54  percent  were  freshmen  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  This  group  entering  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine 
represents  42.8  percent  of  the  total  state  residents  who  entered 
medical  schools  in  1956. 

Of  those  entering  schools  outside  the  state,  10  went  to 
Meharry  and  Howard  Medical  Schools  while  the  remaining  21 
were  distributed  among  12  medical  schools  throughout  the  East 
and  South. 


Monogram  Club  Dining  Room 

Reasonable  Prices 
Regular  Meal  a  la  carfe 

Serving  Hours 
Lunch:  12:00-2:00  —  Dinner:  5:30-7:30 

—  Air -Conditioned  — 
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Presenting  the  Faculty 

DR.  WILLIAM  LEROY  FLEMING 

Dr.  Fleming  joined  the  faculty  of  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in   195  2, 
bur  even  at  that  time  he  was  no  stranger  in  the  University  community.    He  had 
been  a  Research  Professor  in  the  UNC  School  of  Public 
Health  from   1939  to  1945. 

Dr.  Fleming  was  appointed  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine,  the  same 
position  he  had  held  at  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Medicine  since  1948.  He  was  recently  named 
Assistant  Dean  in  charge  of  Education  and  Research 
Activities  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

He  is  a  native  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
received  his  M.D.  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University 
in  1932  and  his  Specialty  Board  Certification  in  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  in   1949. 

Dr.  Fleming  interned  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
has  been  associated  with  Vanderbilt  University  Hos- 
pital, Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Memorial  Hospital  of  Boston. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  American  Public 
Health  Association,  American  Society  for  Clinical  Investigation  and  the  Ameri- 
can   Venereal    Disease    Association. 


DR.  CARL  ELMORE  ANDERSON 

In  addition  to  his  regular  teaching  and  research  work,  Dr.  Anderson,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition,  has  become  Assistant  Dean  in 

charge  of  all  student  activities.    He  will  handle  all  stu-  h,  ^ ■,    ^       , ...^i, 

dent  counseUing  and  guidance  and  also  act  as  chairman 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Promotions. 

He  is  a  native  of  South  Manchester,  Connecticut 
and  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  1935.  His  Ph.D.  was  awarded  here  in 
1943. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a  graduate  student  and  reseach 
fellow  here  during  1940-42.  He  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II.  Following  his  Army  service  he 
taught  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity before  returning  to  UNC  in  195  0.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  three  children. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  the  author  of  many  scientific 
articles  that  have  been  published  in  professional  journals.  His  research  is  con- 
cerned with  the  isolation,  synthesis  and  function  of  phospholipids.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1951  he  spent  three  months  in  the  Biology  Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratories.  In  195  5  he  was  awarded  a  grant  from  the  Life  Insurance 
Medical  Research  Fund  for  a  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  plasmalo- 
gens  in  heart  and  brain  tissue. 
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ALUMNI 
NOTES 


Dr.  Benjamin  Whitehead  McKenzie 
'14,  surgeon,  died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
October  25,  19  56.  Dr.  McKenzie,  a 
former  president  of  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  finished  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  in  1916. 

Dr.  Claude  Gilbert  Milham,  '2  5, 
radiologist,  died  at  Hamlet  in  October. 

E.  Noel  Walker  Robbins  '30  is  now 
living  at  160  Marine  Way,  Delray 
Beach,  Florida. 

Carlos  J.  Ross  '43  has  recently 
moved  to  Birmingham;  his  address  is 
5  30  Lake  Shore  Drive. 

William  H.  Meroney  '43,  for  several 
years  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Insti- 
tute of  Research,  has  been  transferred 
to  Puerto  Rico;  he  is  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  Tropical  Research  Medical 
Laboratory  (APO  8  51,  New  York 
City). 

Homer  C.  Wick  '43  is  now  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College, 
1300  York  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Reese  Blair  '43  is  now  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Medical  Research 
at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

Irene  McCain  McFarland  '46  lives 
on  Trement  Road,  Route  2,  Wilson, 
North   Carolina. 

John  E.  Weyher  '46  is  practicing 
Urology  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Mary  Alice  Vann  Fox  '46  is  now 
back  home  after  an  interesting  experi- 
ence in  the  Far  East;  she  is  living  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  and  has  opened 
an  office  at  7400  Fairfax  Road  for 
the  practice  of  pediatrics. 


James  E.  Williams,  Jr.,  '48  is  now 
living  at  1721  Dixie  Drive,  Porter- 
ville,  California;  he  formerly  lived  in 
Avenal,  California. 

Shirley  Rivers  '48,  now  a  hematolo- 
gist  with  the  Veterans  Administration, 
lives  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at  1136 
Lullwater  Road,  N.E. 

Hoke  V.  BuUard  '49  has  joined  the 
Wilson  Clinic,  Wilson,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  the  practice  of  internal  medi- 
cine and  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Edwin  W.  Monroe  '49,  internist  in 
Greenville,  North  Carolina,  has  moved 
into  a  new  office:  The  Tetterton 
Building,    414    S.    Washington    Street. 

Spinks  H.  Marsh  '49  joined  the 
staff  of  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York  as  Instructor  in  Radiology 
in  August. 

Edward  H.  Currie  '49,  now  a  Major 
in  the  Air  Force,  is  living  at  62  5  Lar- 
son Street,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas. 

Odell  Gulp  Kimbrell,  Jr.,  '49,  has 
recently  moved  to  Portsmouth  Road, 
GallipoUo,  Ohio. 

W.  Grimes  Byerly,  Jr.,  '5  0  has 
joined  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Richard 
Baker  Hospital  in  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Donald  W.  Glascock  '50,  until 
recently  doing  general  practice  in 
Faison,  N.  C,  has  moved  to  Palmyra, 
Missouri. 

Clifford  H.  Hooper  '5  0,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  specialist,  is  living  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 
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James  F.  Morris  '5  0  Is  practicing 
pediatrics  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

John  S.  Barlow  'H  is  still  in  the 
Boston  area  in  training  in  neurology; 
his  home  address  is:  294  Central  Street, 
West  Acton,  Massachusetts. 

Arthur  G.  Sherman  '51  is  now 
living   in   Winter   Haven,   Florida. 

William  C.  Sugg  '51  is  practicing 
internal  medicine  and  gastroenterology 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  his  office 
address  is:   62  5   Reynolds  Building. 

Charles  C.  Stamey  '51  has  joined 
William  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  in  the  practice 
cf  pediatrics  and  pediatric  hematology 
r.t  720  West  Fifth  Street,  Winston- 
Sahm,   N.   C. 

Walter  E.  Leonard  '51  is  doing 
general  practice  in  Longview,  N.  C. 

Moke  W.  WilHams,  Jr.,  '51  has 
op2ned  his  office  for  the  practice  of 
psychiatry  at  1215  E.  Broward  Boule- 
vard, Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

G.  Don  Presley  '54  is  doing  general 
practice   in   Canton,   N.   C. 

Hugh  Hemmings  '54  is  practicing 
pediatrics  in  Morganton,  N.  C;  his 
address,  102  Lurawood  Drive. 

Rodney  L.  McKnight  '5  5,  Stewart 
Mooring  '5  5,  and  Charles  L.  Herring 
'5  5  are  all  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  for 
Army  duty;  they  all  live  on  Austin 
Place. 

Griggs  C.  Dickson  '5  5  is  serving  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Navy;  he  is  sta- 
tioned at  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital, 
Portsmouth,   Virginia. 

Sara  Lippard  Hoyt  '54  is  now  living 
in  Mount  Berry,  Georgia. 


SOME    JOTTINGS    BY    A    TIRED 
BUT  HAPPY  WOMAN  IN  WHITE 

As  I  dust  off  some  of  rny  old  dreams 
and  scan  in  memory  the  scenes  of  the 
past,  while  trying  with  all  my  might 
to  peer  into  the  future  and  make  plans 
for  the  days  ahead,  I  feel  humble  and 


grateful  for  having  so  many  of  the 
things  which  make  for  a  rich,  full  Ufe. 
Amongst  these  are  a  husband,  two 
adorable  little  girls,  a  home  we  all  love 
and  the  ever  adventurous,  rarely  dull, 
hum  of  a  medical  practice.  It  is  at 
these  moments  of  tranquility,  when  I 
pause  to  count  my  blessings,  that  I 
want  all  to  hear  how  "my  cup  runneth 
over." 

But  since  all  the  moments  of  our 
existence  can't  be  lived  in  a  mood  of 
placidity  or  exhuberance,  I  shall  have 
to  confess  that  being  a  "hen  medic" 
has  besides  its  many  compensations  an 
equal  number  of  "decompensations." 

There  are  the  Manic  moods  when  I 
would  feel  great  relief  if  I  could  thi'ow 
my  books,  kick  the  walls,  slam  the 
doors,  spank  my  kids,  and  disconnect 
the  telephone  all  in  one  swoop.  How- 
ever, since  this  would  be  considered 
immature  behavior  I  drown  my  female 
temperament  in  some  gelusil  and  pro- 
banthine  and  go  about  my  business  as 
amiably  as  I  can. 

For  example,  a  typical  day  for  me 
might  begin  with  the  maid  not  show- 
ing up,  the  oil  burner  going  on  the 
fritz,  the  dish  washer  leaking  on  the 
floor,  and  the  children  awakening 
uncomfortable  with  brand  new  colds. 
The  house  becom.es  hectically  alive 
with  the  milk  man  pounding  the 
back  door,  the  mail  man  waiting  at 
the  front  door  and  a  patient  ringing 
at  the  side  door,  while  my  two  little 
imps,  scantily  clad,  run  about  greeting 
each  in  turn.  This  event  is  followed 
in  rapid  sequence  by  a  call  from  the 
hospital  informing  me  of  the  admis- 
sion to  my  service  of  a  diabetic  in 
coma. 

But  the  day  is  young  and  so  after 
drafting  someone  to  mind  my  children 
I  make  my  hospital  rounds,  cover  a 
few  calls,  and  return  late  in  the  after- 
noon in  time  to  take  my  offspring  for 
a  walk  and  a  milk  shake  at  a  local  ice 
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cream  parlor,  before  returning  home 
to  arrange  a  supper  for  daddy  et   al. 

Then  come  evening  office  hours, 
made  eventful  by  the  occasional  intru- 
sion of  one  or  two  little  girls  who  hate 
bed  time  and  would  rather  entertain 
their  parents'  patients.  (There  is 
nothing  like  being  wrist  deep  in  a 
pelvic  examination  and  suddenly 
noting  two  big  eyes  peeking  from 
behind  a  door  and  then  a  small  voice 
asking,  "What  OO  doing  Mommie?"), 
while  the  patient  jumps  three  feet  off 
the  table. 

Then  at  last  all  is  quiet.  The  babes 
are  tucked  into  their  beds,  the  office 
door   is    locked    for    the    night,    and    I 


stretch  a  little,  yawn  a  little  and  sink 
contentedly  back  in  a  chair.  Suddenly 
I  am  jolted  back  to  a  world  of  stark 
reality,  when  daddy,  who  has  been  in 
the  sheltered  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
operating  room  all  day,  suddenly  asks, 
"What  are  you  so  tired  from?  What 
did  you  do  all  day?" 

Then  remembering  Osier's  "Aequa- 
nimitas,"  I  squelch  a  scream,  look  my 
most  affable,  and  help  myself  to 
another  gelusil. 

Would  I  do  it  again  if  I  had  my  life 
to  live  over?  You  bet!  'Cause  my 
cup  still  runneth  over  and  each  day 
is  full  of  new  surprises. 

Ethel  G.  Lawner,  M.D.   ('44) 
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Orange  County  Building  and  Loan 

Association 

West  FrankHn  St.  —  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A  Thrift  Institution 

SAVINGS— HOME  LOANS  SINCE  1920 

Current  Dividends  3^% 

Compounded  Semi-Annually 
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ANATOMY 

Dr.  C.  D.  Van  Cleave,  Associate 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  to  work  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  Washington. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  AND 
NUTRITION 

Dr.  John  E.  Wilson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  South- 
eastern Section  of  the  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine, 
October  11-12,  1957,  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  He  presented  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Effects  of  Amino  Acid 
Analogs  upon  Ascites  Tumors." 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Burnett  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Diabetes 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  Training 
Grants  Committee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  a  four-year 
term  ending  July   1,   1961. 

He  has  also  been  designated  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Experimental  Medi- 
cine and  Therapeutics  Section  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  the 
year  1957-58. 


MEDICINE 

"The  Medical  Problems  of  Older 
People"  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Kerr  L. 
White  of  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Durham  of  the 
North  Carolina  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults. 

Dr.  ■  Carl  Gottschalk  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Northeastern  Section 


WITH    THE 
FACULTY 


of  the  American  Urological  Society  at 
the  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
where  he  gave  a  paper  on  Intrarenal 
Pressure  Relationships. 


OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

In  October,  Dr.  Charles  Flowers 
spoke  to  The  Franklin  and  Alamance 
County  Societies  and  in  November  he 
presented  a  paper  to  the  Southern 
Medical  Society  at  Miami.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Patient-Physician  Delay  in 
the  Diagnosis  of  Cancer  of  the  Female 
Genitalia." 


PATHOLOGY 

Dr.  K.  M.  Brinkhous  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Pathology 
Study  Section  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Study  Section  fosters 
research  in  Pathology. 


PEDIATRICS 

Dr.  Nelson  Ordway,  Chairman  of 
the  Section  on  Pediatrics  of  the  South- 
ern Medical  Association,  delivered  a 
paper  entitled,  "Innocence  to  Non- 
sense" at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Miami,  Florida,  in 
November.  During  a  postgraduate 
course  for  physicians  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  November  17-21,  Dr.  Ordway 
presented  a  paper  entitled,  "Parenteral 
Fluid  Therapy." 

Dr.  Judson  Van  Wyk  recently 
delivered  a  series  of  addresses  before 
the  9th  Annual  Postgraduate  Assem- 
bly    of     the     Endocrine     Society     in 
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Augusta.  He  also  addressed  the  8  th 
Medical  District  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  in  High  Point  on  October  30. 
His  topic  there  was  "Evaluation  of 
the  Child  with  Endocrine  Disturb- 
ance." 

Dr.  Harrie  R.  Chamberlin  recently 
addressed  the  Robeson  County  Medi- 
cal Society.  His  topic  was  "Pregnancy 
and  Congenital  Anomalies." 


Grants  as  follows  have  been  awarded: 
Curnen,    Dr.    Edward    C. — Supple- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $10,792  from 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 


Paralysis,  Inc.,  to  investigate  an  epi- 
demic of  aseptic  meningitis  in  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 

Van  Wyk,  Dr.  Judson  J.— (With 
Drs.  Curnen,  Summer  and  Raney) 
Supplement  to  the  Easter  Seal  Research 
Foundation  grant  in  the  amount  of 
$1,5  00  for  support  of  studies  in  the 
metabohc  factors  in  the  causation  of 
osteoporosis. 

Van  Wyk,  Dr.  Judson  J. — Contin- 
uation of  a  USPHS  grant  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  for  studies  on  the 
role  of  endocrine  secretions  in  child- 
hood. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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HOUSE   STAFF 
NOTES 

Dr.  Tom  McDonald  spoke  before 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  on 
October  15  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
on  "The  Spread  of  Metastases  from 
Cancer  of  the  Breast." 

Dr.  S.  O.  Berman  spoke  before  the 
same  group.  His  topic  was  "Some 
Effects  of  Irradiation  on  Blood  Ves- 
sels of  the  Skin  and  the  Survival  of 
Autografts." 

Dr.  James  Fresh  spoke  at  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  4. 
His  topic  was  "Changes  in  the  Coagu- 
lation Proteins  from  Conception  to 
Parturition"  and  "The  Effects  of 
Different  Doses  of  Vitamin  K  given 
to  the  Mother  at  the  Onset  of  Labor 
on  the  Prothrombin  and  Proconvertin 
Activities  in  the  Infant  at  Birth." 


Dr.  O.  B.  Bonner,  an  assistant  resi- 
dent on  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
is  at  the  Margaret  Hague  Maternity 
Center  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  on  an 
exchange  fellowship. 

Dr.  John  A.  Kirkland  has  returned 
from  the  Margaret  Hague  Maternity 
Center  in  Jersey  City  where  he  has 
been  an  exchange  resident  for  six 
months. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Noone,  a  former 
resident  at  the  Margaret  Hague 
Maternity  Center  in  Jersey  City,  has 
completed  six  months  training  at  the 
Kinston  Clinic  and  is  now  at  N.  C. 
Memorial  Hospital  for  six  months. 

Dr.    WilUam   EasterUng   has   joined 

the    Ob-Gyn    resident    staff    after    a 

year's    rotating    internship    in    N.    C. 

Memorial  Hospital.    Dr.   Easterhng  is 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 


SENIOR  CLASS 

The  brief  summer  months  were 
spent  in  varied  ways  by  the  members 
of  the  fourth  year  class.  Hervy 
Averette  and  Arthur  Gregory  were 
externs  at  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Fay- 
etteville.  Jim  Alley,  Dewey  Pate  and 
Lou  Beam  externed  at  Woodard  Her- 
ring Hospital  in  Wilson,  N.  C.  Fred 
Stowe  and  Bob  Story  externed  at 
McDill  A.F.B.  in  Florida,  and  Gene 
Long  externed  at  the  Naval  Hospital 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Buddy  Biggers 
spent  six  weeks  in  Englewood,  Florida, 
with  a  general  practitioner;  George 
Ennis  externed  at  Rex;  and  Maurice 
Canaday  externed  at  Johnston  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Smithfield.  Bill  Beck- 
man  spent  the  summer  at  a  Naval 
Hospital  in  Florida. 

Many  stayed  at  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital  in  research.  Among 
them  were:  Carolyn  Culbreth,  Dick 
Wallace,  Mason  Field,  Dick  Harris, 
Bob  Hook,  Walter  Long,  Bill  Elliott, 
Paul  Cap,  Charles  Macy,  Nancy 
Pritchett,  Al  Hamer,  John  Boyette, 
Ronald  Edwards,  John  Brooks,  Bill 
Bullock,  Vernon  McFalls,  Paul  Weeks, 
Jim  Hughes,  Andy  Courts,  Tom 
Haizlip    and   Walt    Long. 

Gene  Koonce  was  a  Pfizer  Repre- 
sentative; Dan  Johnson  was  a  coun- 
sellor at  a  camp  in  Texas;  John  McGee 
was  a  counsellor  at  Camp  Mondam- 
men  in  Western  N.  C;  and  Al  Koenig 
worked  in  business  in  New  York. 

Several    members    were    acting     as 


R.N.'s  this  summer  at  N.  C.  Memorial 
Hospital.  Among  these  were  Carl 
Furr,  Dick  Patterson,  Rebecca  Buck- 
ley, Lane  Ormand,  Lou  Beam,  Pete 
McMichael,   and  Andy  Courts. 

Many  took  steps  down  the  aisle  this 
summer.  These  were  Jim  Alley  to 
Betty  Bryan,  from  Goldsboro  on 
August  3 1 ;  Hervy  Averette  to  Bar- 
clay Thomas  of  Sanford  on  August 
24;  Maurice  Canaday  to  Carolyn  Mal- 
pass  of  Goldsboro  on  August  24;  Paul 
Cap  to  Ruth  Harrell  of  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, on  July  20;  Bill  Elliott  to  Betty 
Porter  in  June  with  a  honeymoon  in 
Europe.  Charlie  Macy  married  Nancy 
Haines  on  July  20  and  Charlie  Stout 
married  Barbara  Marshall  on  August 
17.  John  Winstead  wed  Jean  Butler 
on  August  3 1  and  Ronald  Edwards 
also  took  steps  down  the  aisle  this 
summer. 

New  arrivals  to  class  members  were 
as  follows:  John  and  Motsy  Brooks, 
a  boy,  John  L  Brooks,  III,  on  Septem- 
ber 1 3 ;  Malcolm  and  Helen  Cox,  a 
girl;  Paul  and  Pamella  Weeks,  twins — 
Heather  and  Christopher  in  June;  and 
Bob  and  Jerry  Story,  a  boy,  Robert,  Jr. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 

A  total  of  sixty-six  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  freshman  class.  Of 
these,  one  is  a  woman,  and  two  are 
from  out  of  the  state.  The  remaining 
students  come  from  all  areas  of  the 
state. 

(Continued  on  page  }0) 
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POSTGRADUATE 
NOTES 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  two 
postgraduate  medical  courses  to  be 
held  in  the  First  District  Medical 
Society  area  and  in  Raleigh  in  January 
and  February.  The  First  District 
course  will  begin  on  January  1 5  and 
meet  for  six  weeks  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  and  evenings,  rotating 
among  Ahoskie,  Edenton,  and  Eliza- 
beth City.  Dr.  Archie  Eagles  of 
Ahoskie  is  chairman  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict postgraduate  committee.  The 
Raleigh  course  will  begin  on  January 
16  and  meet  for  six  weeks  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons  and  evenings.  Dr. 
William  Senter  is  chairman  of  the 
Wake  County  postgraduate  commit- 
tee. Complete  programs  will  be 
mailed  to  all  doctors  in  these  areas 
during    December. 


The  School  of  Medicine  will  be  host 
to  the  Second  Annual  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Occupational  Health  to  be 
held  on  February  6.  Keynote  speaker 
for  the  conference  will  be  Dr.  Lester 
Petrie  of  the  Georgia  State  Health 
Department.  The  Governor's  Con- 
ference will  be  followed  on  February 
7  by  the  Fifth  Annual  Seminar  on 
Occupational  Health  for  physicians. 
This  Seminar  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Occupational  Health  Committee  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
This  year's  program  will  be  a  Sym- 
posium on  the  periodic  health  exami- 
nation in  industry.     A   complete  pro- 


gram will  be  mailed  to  all  doctors  in 
the  state  during  January. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  an- 
nounced for  two  postgraduate  courses 
to  be  held  in  Catawba  and  Wilson^ 
Counties  next  spring.  The  Wilson 
course  will  begin  in  Wilson  on  March 
5  and  meet  for  six  weeks  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons  and  evenings.  Dr. 
Edgar  Beddingfield  of  Stantonsburg 
is  chairman  of  the  Wilson  postgradu- 
ate committee.  The  Catawba  course 
will  begin  at  the  Catawba  Country 
Club  on  March  6  and  meet  for  six 
weeks  on  Thursday  afternoons  and 
evenings.  Dr.  Joseph  Isenhower  of 
Hickory  is  chairman  of  the  post- 
graduate committee. 


Some  100  physicians  from  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  attended  the 
School  of  Medicine  Symposium  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  November  21  and  22. 
The  first  day's  session  was  devoted 
to  cardiac  diseases  and  the  second  day 
was  concerned  with  subjects  in  the 
areas  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
Pediatrics,  Radiology  and  Orthopedics. 


Dr.  William  P.  Richardson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Continuing  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  of  the  N.  C. 
Health  Council,  has  announced  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  Fourth  Annual 
North  Carolina  Conference  on  Handi- 
cappied  Children  to  be  held  at  Duke 
University  on  February  28  and 
March  1.  The  complete  program  will 
be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


INFORMERS    WANTED 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Bulletin  is  to  keep  alumni  informed 
about  happenings  at  the  Medical  School  and  about  other  alumni. 
We  all  particularly  enjoy  reading  personal  items  about  our  class- 
mates. Yet  such  information  is  hard  to  collect. 

Either  from  lack  of  time  or  modesty,  few  of  our  alumni  care 
to  send  us  items  about  themselves. 

Thus  the  Editors  have  decided  to  appeal  to  the  sinister  in  you 
and  ask  that  you  send  in  news  about  your  classmates  rather  than 
yourselves. 

Almost  anything  will  do.  For  a  few  suggestions  see  the  table 
below.  If  you  prefer,  we  should  be  delighted  to  have  the  same 
information  about  yourself. 

Naturally,  the  Editors  must  be  discreet  in  selecting  items  for 
publication  and  they  reserve  the  right  to  reject  unsuitable  material. 
In  any  case,  like  the  FBI,  we  promise  to  protect  our  sources  of 
information. 


Name  of  alumnus  (a^ 
A  ddress : 


Class: '. Type    of    practice:. 

Names  of  wife(s)   and  children: 


Professional  record  since  leaving  medical  school: 

Internship Residency:. 

Professional  awards  and  honors: 

Civic,  Church  and  Social  activities: 

Awards  and   honors: 


Other  items  of  interest: 


A  recent  photograph,  preferably  informal,  would  be  most  helpful. 

Signed: Class: 
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—With  the  Faculty— 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Dr.  T.  Z.  Csaky  spent  two  weeks 
at  the  Laboratory  of  Microbiology, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  undertaking  a  special 
study  using  germ-free  animals  raised 
in  that  laboratory. 

During  the  past  summer  Dr. 
Fred  W.  Ellis  gave  several  lectures  at 
Summer  Schools  on  Studies  of  Alcohol 
held  at  East  Carolina  College  in  Green- 
ville, North  Carolina  College  in  Dur- 
ham, A  &  T  College  in  Greensboro, 
and  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  Boone.  These  schools  were 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program. 


PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Dr.  WiUiam  L.  Fleming,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Richardson,  Dr.  Kerr  L.  White,  and 
Dr.  T.  F.  Wilhams  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
the  annvial  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Dr.  Fleming  was  Program 
Chairman   this   year   for   the   meeting. 


PSYCHIATRY 

The  following  members  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Group  for  the 
Advancement  of  Psychiatry  in  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey,  on  November  8  th 
and  9  th  as  members  of  the  following 
standing  committees:  Dr.  George  C. 
Ham,  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion; Dr.  Lucie  Jessner,  Committee  on 
Research;  and  Dr.  David  A.  Young 
(Chairman)  and  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Curtis,  Committee  on  Psychiatric 
Nursing. 

Dr.  James  T.  Proctor,  Assistant 
Professor    of    Psychiatry    at    the    Uni- 


versity of  North  Carolina  School  of 
Medicine,  delivered  a  paper  entitled 
"Hysteria  in  Childhood"  at  the  West- 
ern Divisional  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  from  November 
20th-24th. 


—House  Staff— 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
a   graduate  of   UNC  Medical   School. 

Dr.  Tom  A.  Vestal,  '49,  A.B.,  and 
House  Staff,  Ob-Gyn  '5  5-57,  is  enter- 
ing private  practice  in  January,  195  8, 
in  association  with  Dr.  Sam  Parkei* 
and  Dr.  Fleming  Fuller  of  the  Kinston 
Clinic,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Littlejohn,  assistant  resi- 
dent, is  spending  six  months  at  the 
Kinston  Clinic. 


—Student  Activities— 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 
Four  members  of  this  year's  enter- 
ing class  are  sons  of  alumni  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  They  are:  Edward 
Stanley  Avery,  Jr.,  of  Winston-Salem, 
son  of  Dr.  Edward  S.  Avery,  '26; 
Lloyd  Dermot  Lohr  of  Lexington,  son 
of  Dr.  Dermot  Lohr,  '32;  Cecil 
Holmes  Rand,  Jr.,  of  Fremont,  son  of 
Dr.  Cecil  H.  Rand,  '24;  and  Joshua 
Tayloe  of  Washington,  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Joshua  Tayloe,  '21. 


MEDICAL  ALUMNI  DAY 
Friday,  March  21,  1957 

Be  Sure  to  Put  This  Date 
on  Your  Calendar. 
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U.N.C.  Has  Received  Five  Markle  Scholarships 

The  1956-1957  annual  report  of  the  John  and  Mary  R. 
Markle  Foundation  lists  the  School  of  Medicine  among  the  most 
successful  schools  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Markle  Scholar 
Program.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine 
is  listed  as  one  of  the  top  fourteen  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  having  faculty  members  named  to  Markle 
Scholarships.  In  the  past  ten  years,  the  Medical  School  has  nomi- 
nated eight  faculty  members  and  five  have  been  awarded  Markle 
Scholarships.  These  are:  Dr.  John  Graham,  Associate  Professor 
of  Pathology;  Dr.  T.  Franklin  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Preventive  Medicine;  Dr.  Judson  J.  Van  Wyk, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics;  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine;  and  Dr.  George  D.  Penick,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology.  Markle  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  men  and 
women  whose  primary  interests  are  academic  medicine  and 
research,  and  who  have  a  strong  interest  in  any  subject  that  is 
basic  to  medicine  or  preclinical  or  clinical  science. 


Chapel  HiWs       Mi 

Gift      l^ 
Center     fdmd 


Candy 

Homemade 
Pastries 


CHARGE         ACCOUNTS         INVITED 
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UNIVERSITY    MOTEL 

Member  Quality  Court 

NEAR  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  RESTAURANT 
AND  GOLF  COURSE 

PHONE  8446  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Make  us  your  home  when  you  visit 


FOOD  AT  ITS  BEST 


^4e  Netted 


Close  to  town  and  campus — 
Pleasant  Appointments  and  Fine  Cuisine 


f7/i7-Metrazol 


reactivates 


where  apathy  is  the  dominating  symptom 

Contains  Metrazol,  Vitamins  B,,  Bj,  B^,  niacinamide,  ponthenol, 
and   15%  alcohol  in  a  wine-like  flavored  elixir. 

Average  Dose:  2  teaspoonfuls  V/ta-Metrozol  3  or  4  times  doily. 

Mefrazol®,  brond  of  Pentylenetetrazol,  E.  Bilhuber,  Inc. 
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Furniture,  Scientific    Equipment,   Instruments, 
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Fracture  Appliances 
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display — 

Electrocardiographs 
Examining  &  Treat- 
ment room  furniture 
Microwave  Diathermy 
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Surgical  Instruments 
Fracture   Equipment 
Sterilizing  Equipment 
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Site  of  Naval  Air  Facility,  McMurdo  Sound 


To  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Stale  of  North  Carolina 


;4^  ci(^c  a^  (facet  f^o-KC . . . 


TELEPHONE  COLLECT    \ 
5-5341   -  DURHAM 

If  you  have  any  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  , 
disability  insurance  we  \ 
invite  you  to  call  this 
office  collect.  We'll  do 
our  best  to  help  you — 
and  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  your  part. 

Below  is  ihe  accident  and  health 
plan  established  by  the  state 
society  for  its  members  in  1940. 

PLANS  AVAILABLE 


Accidental    Dismemberment         Accident  and 
Death  Benefits,  Up  to     Sickness  Benefits 


Annual     Semi-Annual 
Premium        Premium 


$5,000.00             $10,000.00             $  50.00  weekly  $  90.00  $45.50 

5,000.00               15,000.00                 75.00  weekly  131.00  66.00 

5,000.00               20,000.00               100.00  weekly  172.00  86.50 

($433.00  per  month) 

Members  under  age  60  may  apply  for  $10.00  per  day  extra  for  hospitali- 
zation  at   premium  of  only   $20.00   annually,   or   $10.00   semi-annually. 


For  Application  or  Further  Information  Write  or  Call 

J.  L.  Crumpton,  Stote  Mgr. 

Professional  Group  Disability  Division 
BOX  147,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Representing  —  Commercial  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


"When  I  retire, 
I  want  to  go  back  to  Chapel  Hill  to  Live." 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  SAID 
THAT? 

Every    month    alumni    and 

friends  do  come  back  to 

Chapel  Hill  —  buy  a 

home   —   and   settle 

here. 

When  you  get  ready  to  do 
that  —  Let  us  find   for 
you  just  the  home  you 
need. 


Service    Insurance    &    Realty    Company 

Insurance,  Property  Management,  Real  Estate 

Collier  Cobb,  Jr.,  President 

106  Henderson  Street 

chapel  hill,  n.  c. 
Telephone  No.  8472 


—  Ai  the  same  location  for  27  years  — 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 

TAKES  THE 


OUT  OF 


HOME  SECURITY 

Life  Insurance   Company 


HOME  OFFICE 

BAtcoM  Baynes,  President 


DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLII 
George  Watts  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Boi 


A  Pleasant  Inn 

Of  A  Great  University 

In  A  Good  Town 


A  good  place  to  stay,  to  dine,  to  entertain  or  just  to  visit  and  enjoy 
the  congenial  homelike  atmosphere.  For  your  convenience  and 
pleasure  we  offer  clean  and  comfortable  guest  rooms,  appetizing  and 
wholesome  food  in  our  main  dining  room — The  Hill  Room — and  in 
our  cafeteria.  Private  dining  rooms  are  available  for  parties,  ban- 
quets, meetings  and  dances. 

You  Are  Invited  To  Hospitable 


Carolina  Inn 

Owned  and  Operated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 


GLEN  LENNOX 

Truly  a  Good  Place  to  Live 

And  a  Good  Place  to  Shop 

LENNOX  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Glen  Lennox  Raleigh  Road-U.S.  54 

Rental  Office  Phone  2367 


WENTWORTH  &  SLOAN 

JEWELERS 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Silverware 
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GORHAM 
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Heirloom 
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Diamonds 

"Art-Carved" 
By  J.  R.  Wood 
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Hamilton 
Omega 

ROLEX 
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at  WENTWORTH  &  SLOAN 
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DonH  Forget 


MEDICAL    ALUMNI    DAY 

Is 

Friday,  March  21,  1958 

Please  mark  this  date  on  your  calendar  and  plan  now  to 

return  to  Chapel  Hill  for  a  visit.     It  will  be  interesting, 

profitable  and  fun,  too. 

A  special  feature  planned  for  this  occasion  is  the  un- 
veiling of  a  group  portrait  of  Drs.  Manning,  Mangum, 
MacNider  and  Bullitt,  ivhich  is  being  donated  to  the  School 
by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Clarke,  '20,  of  Netv  Brunswick,  Netc 
Jersey. 


A  Message  from 
The  Deans  Office 

With  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  responsibility  for  news  from  the  School  of 
Medicine  rests  with  those  of  us  in  the  Dean's  Office  concerned  primarily  with 
student  affairs.  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  set  forth  our  hopes  and  share 
with  you  some  of  our  problems.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  relate  the 
progress  and  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  last  Bulletin.  Rather  than 
this  we  would  like  to  place  before  you  several  knotty  student  problems  that 
often  confront  us  and  almost  as  often  are  beyond  our  capacity  to  solve.  It  is 
our  fervent  hope  that  in  presenting  these  difficult  problems,  solutions  or  pro- 
posals for  solutions  may  be  forthcoming  from  you,  the  Alumni  and  friends  of 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

Like  others  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff,  we  believe  most  sincerely  that  the 
primary  goal  of  the  School  of  Medicine  is  to  provide  the  very  best  medical  edu- 
cation possible.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  aim  are  related  areas.  Freedom  by  the 
student  from  unnecessary  financial  worries  which,  although  they  may  appear 
to  be  only  indirectly  related  to  learning,  are,  in  our  belief,  vital  to  a  proper 
scholastic  environment  and  sound  medical  education. 

Getting  through  medical  school  is  not  easy,  even  for  the  student  with  no 
financial  problems.  In  the  face  of  steep  and  still  rising  costs  of  medical  edu- 
cation, the  problem  is  compounded.  Many  of  our  students,  in  fact  the  major- 
ity, come  from  modest  homes  of  limited  financial  means.  Nearly  fifty  percent 
of  the  present  student  body  of  the  School  of  Medicine  is  married.  Although 
some  may  question  the  wisdom  of  marriage  before  graduation,  we  would  rather 
face  reality  and  recognize  that  in  recent  years  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
medical  students  has  found  it  advisable,  practicable,  desirable  and  even  in  some 
cases  advantageous,  to  take  the  marriage  oath  before  the  Hippocratic  Oath. 
In  fact,  were  we  pressed,  we  would  in  all  honesty  be  required  to  admit,  after 
much  experience  with  student  academic  records,  that  for  many  students  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  a  good  marriage  is  conducive  to  good  scholarship. 

We  are  forced  to  recognize  that  often  the  student  with  the  most  earnest 
desire  for  a  high  level  of  scholastic  achievement  is  frequently  thwarted  and 
distracted  from  this  goal  by  the  urgent  and  compelling  need  to  get  a  job,  or 
obtain  a  loan,  or  otherwise  obtain  relief  from  financial  worries  that  not  only 
influence  his  level  of  performance  but  the  immediate  well-being  of  his  family 
as  well. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  University  has  a  large  source  of  loan  funds  from 
which  students  may  borrow.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  only 
do  these  funds  apply  to  the  entire  student  body,  a  sizable  group,  but  definite 
information  from  the  Student  Loan  Committee  indicates  that  conservatively,  in 
less  than  three  years  at  the  present  rate  of  student  borrowing,  the  Committee 
will  be  dependent  upon  collections  as  the  only  source  of  funds. 

Not  only  are  more  loan  funds  urgently  needed  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
but  funds  with  a  minimum  of  restricting  provisions  are  essential.     This  latter 
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point  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  recent  article  in  "The  New  Physician"  by 
R.  F.  Staudacher,  Secretary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Student  American  Medical 
Association,  and  aptly  entitled  "The  Misplaced  Monies  of  Medical  Education." 
In  this  article  it  is  reported  that  more  than  $3,000,000  in  scholarships  and  loans 
for  medical  students  went  unused  and  uncalled  for  during  the  year  19  5  5-56, 
according  to  a  survey  of  seventy-seven  medical  schools.  At  the  same  time,  a 
partial  survey  of  the  student  bodies  in  less  than  half  these  schools  demonstrated 
the  immediate  need  for  loans  of  more  than  $1,500,000  annually  by  a  mere  1,500 
of  our  future  physicians.  In  resolving  this  paradox  between  availability  and 
need,  it  was  found  that  a  sizable  portion  of  the  $3,000,000  that  went  unused 
was  not  available  to  most  deserving  medical  students  because  of  "strings,  long, 
short  but  encirchng"  that  restricted  these  loans  to  "natural  sons  of  World  War 
I  veterans,"  or  students  with  "selling  and  store  experience,"  or  students  from 
certain  counties,  frequently  without  representation  in  the  student  body.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  restrictions  uncovered. 

The  need  then,  is  not  only  for  larger  loan  funds  for  deserving  students  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  but,  in  addition,  funds  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions. 
What  better  risk  could  any  lender  wish  than  a  highly  selected  and  dedicated 
student  of  medicine? 

Another  equally  important  problem  and  one  that  has  become  very  critical 
is  the  urgent  need  for  more  scholarship  funds.  At  the  present  moment  the 
School  of  Medicine  has  a  pitiful  $2600  in  scholarships  to  award  annually.  Last 
year  only  eleven  students  could  be  awarded  scholarships  and  then  only  in 
amounts  of  from  one-hundred  to  two-hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Information 
given  us  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Admissions  Committee  indicates  that  this 
school  has  lost  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  highest  qualified  students  because  we 
could  not  compete  with  other  Schools  of  Medicine,  primarily  in  the  North,  in 
awarding  scholarships.  Most  of  these  students  will  undoubtedly  be  lost  to  the 
State.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  bit  irrational  to  encourage  the  most  qualified 
student  to  seek  his  medical  education  elsewhere  in  face  of  the  large  capital  in- 
vestment made  by  this  State  in  medical  education  and  its  hope  for  a  healthier 
North  Carolina  in  the  future. 

Carl  E.  Anderson 

Associate   Professor   of    Biological    Chemistry 
and  Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 
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On  Ice 

By  Isaac  M.  Taylor"'" 

Half  way  between  the  Antarctic  Circle  and  the  South 
Pole,  twenty-five  hundred  miles  due  south  of  New  Zealand,  lies 
Ross  Island,  a  volcanic  ridge  of  ice  and  cinders  rising  14,000  feet 
above  the  icy  sea  to  the  smoking  summit  of  Mt.  Erebus.  Here,  in 
1901  and  1910  Capt.  Robert  Falcon  Scott  of  the  Royal  Navy 
built  camps  from  which  he  explored  the  interior  of  Antarctica 
and  from  which  in  1912  he  finally  reached  the  South  Pole  only 
to  perish  with  his  companions  on  the  return  trip.  Here,  too,  in 
1908  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  based  the  first  of  the  expeditions  he 
led  to  the  Antarctic.  And  here  in  195  5  U.  S.  Navy  Task  Force* 
43  went  ashore  in  Operation  Deep  Freeze  I  to  build  the  biggest 
of  all  Antarctic  bases  in  the  most  important  effort  yet  to  under- 
stand earth's  last  frontier.  Mine  was  the  interesting  experience 
of  going  ashore  with  the  first  party  on  December  20,  195  5,  and 
remaining  for  13  months  as  medical  officer  in  the  base  we  built. 

Operation  Deep  Freeze  is  the  Navy's  Antarctic  undertaking 
in  support  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  Seven  bases 
have  been  built  in  Antarctica  since  195  5  and  now  are  staffed  by 
naval  personnel  and  civilian  scientists.  Our  phase  of  the  operation 
was  preparatory  for  the  I.G.Y.  which  was  to  begin  in  July,  1957. 
In  the  first  summer,  two  bases  were  to  be  built,  one  on  Ross 
Island  and  one  400  miles  east  on  Kainan  Bay,  near  the  site  of 
Admiral  Byrd's  Little  America  Stations.  Both  the  bases  were  to 
be  ready  for  the  winter  of  1956  and  were  to  be  manned  by  naval 
personnel  preparing  for  further  construction  work  the  following 
year. 

I  heard  about  the  project  first  early  in  195  5  while  on  duty 
as  a  ward  medical  officer  at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda.  With 
much  excitement  I  applied  for  assignment  to  the  expedition  and 
soon  received  my  orders.  From  June  to  October,  195  5,  materials 
and  supplies  were  gathered  at  Davisville,  R.  I.,  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Construction  Battalion  Center,  preparatory  to  shipment  south. 
For  the  medical  department,  this  meant  choosing  and  procuring 
items  for  the  care  of  about  a  hundred  men  who  would  for  over  a 
year  be  remote  from  a  hospital  and  for  much  of  that  time  isolated 


■  Dr.  Taylor  is  an  Asst.  Professor  in  the  Dept.  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  N.  C.  School  of  Medicine  and  is  a  Markle  Fellow. 
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so  that  transfer  of  sick  or  injured  to  a  hospital  could  not  be 
accomplished.  By  guess  we  estabHshed  an  outfitting  list  which  by 
good  luck  turned  out  to  be  adequate  in  most  respects. 

On  October  30th,  all  equipment  being  assembled  and  loaded, 
we  got  aboard  the  USS  Edisto  at  South  Boston  and  set  sail.   The 

day  was  cold  and  rainy,  but  a 
good  crowd  was  on  hand  to  cheer 
us  off,  and  all  the  company  felt 
adventurous  and  brave  as  we 
steamed  down  the  harbor  for 
Panama  and  New  Zealand  and  the 
ice. 


Penguins   at  play. 


The  Edisto  is  an  ice  breaker 
of  the  "Wind"  class,  and  our  pas- 
sage in  her  deserves  a  brief  descrip- 

I^^^H"      __VH^^^M     ^^°^'  ^^^^^  ^°^  polar  service,  she  is 

W^f^^JMit0'l^^'^^^^^KKKm     insulated   throughout   with   cork, 

wHi»  and  air  conditioning  is  not  a  fea- 

ture of  her  design.  In  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Caribbean,  there- 
fore, we  were  uncomfortably  hot, 
and   it   seemed   incongruous   that 

our  first  problem  in  environmental  adaptation  on  an  Antarctic 

cruise  was  how  to  keep  cool.    Indeed,  those  first  warm  days  en 

route  to  Panama  were  for  most  of 

us  the  most  uncomfortable  part 

of  the  entire  year  and  a  half  away 

from  home.  Beyond  the  Canal,  we 

were    soon    in    the    cool    waters 

sweeping    up    the    west    coast    of 

South    America,    so    that    jackets 

and  scarves  were  needed.  We  were 

chilly  even  as  we  crossed  the  Equa- 
tor at  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and 

we  did  not  experience  temperate 

weather  again  for  1 5  months. 

Our  great  circle  route  from 

Panama  to  New  Zealand  is  one  of 

the   longest   passages   across   open 

ocean  in  the  world.     We  had  in 

tow,   moreover,   a  harbor  fueling 

vessel    which   slowed   us   and   the 


Preparation  of  flaxseed  poultice  in 
tent  dispensary. 
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passage  took  31  days.  The  weather  consisted  of  one  storm  after 
another.  The  hull  of  an  ice  breaker  is  rounded  like  a  football  so 
she  can  slide  up  on  an  ice  sheet  and  break  down  through  it.  This 
is  fine  for  the  purpose,  but  in  the  open  ocean  she  rolls  fearsomely. 
Thirty  or  forty  degrees  from  upright  is  not  unusual  and  I  think 
our  greatest  roll  was  fifty-two  degrees  to  port.  Sea  legs  came 
quickly  under  these  circumstances,  but  the  most  ordinary  activi- 
ties such  as  eating,  sleeping,  or  shaving  become  adventures  under 
the  effect  of  such  continual  unorthodox  accelerations.  If  you 
happen  not  to  be  sea-sick,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  a  group  standing 
in  the  ward  room  having  coffee  and  swaying  back  and  forth 
through  an  arc  of  90  degrees.  Everything  moveable  had,  of  course, 
to  be  lashed  down,  including  the  ship's  surgeon  and  myself  as 
we  removed  an  appendix  in  mid-Pacific.  By  the  time  we  reached  • 
New  Zealand  we  all  felt  we  had  been  well  shaken  before  being 
used. 

We  spent  three  days  at  Christchurch  in  the  South  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  taking  aboard  our  final  supplies,  and  then  steamed 
south.  The  roaring  40's,  the  howling  50's,  and  the  screaming  60's 
were  comparatively  kind  to  us  and  soon  we  were  in  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  pack  ice.  The  pack,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the 
ocean  each  winter,  is  a  band  of  floating  ice  200  miles  wide  which 
surrounds  Antarctica.  It  was  a  formidable  impediment  to  ships 
of  the  early  explorers  for,  under  sail  or  with  thin  walled  steamers, 
they  were  incapable  of  forcing  a  passage  and  had  to  seek  open 
leads  between  the  floes  to  make  progress  south.  Through  the 
summer  pack,  however,  the  modern  breaker  can  steam  ahead  with 
only  slight  reduction  in  speed  and  for  us  the  transit  of  the  pack 
was  an  experience  of  beauty  and  pleasure.  The  low  sun  and  black 
clouds,  the  golden  ice  and  dark  water,  the  penguins  and  flying 
birds  of  the  ice,  and  the  seals  and  whales  among  the  floes  kept  us 
too  excited  to  sleep  and  more  than  made  up  for  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  journey. 

In  the  early  hours  of  December  20,  195  5,  we  brought  the 
smoking  white  cone  of  Mount  Erebus  into  view  and  by  eight 
o'clock  had  tied  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bay  ice  in  McMurdo  Sound 
between  the  Island  and  the  mainland.  The  USS  Glacier,  arriving 
two  days  previously,  had  chosen  a  site  for  our  camp  and  had 
marked  out  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay  ice  a  landing  strip 
for  planes  which  departed  from  New  Zealand  about  the  time 
we  arrived  at  McMurdo.  Our  first  camp  site  was  Hut  Point  on 
the  western  side  of  Cape  Armitage,  the  southernmost  tip  of  Ross 
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Island.  The  site  was  45  miles  from  our  ship's  berth  at  the  ice  edge 
and  the  ship's  heUcopters  set  to  work  ferrying  men  and  suppHes. 
Soon  we  had  tents  up  and  tractor  drawn  supply  trains  making 
their  way  across  the  ice  from  the  ship. 

The  camp  was  located  at  the  site  of  Capt.  Scott's  base  in  his 
first  expedition.  His  hut  was  still  standing  but  half  buried  by 
snow  and  ice.  Nearby,  on  a  small  hillock  was  a  memorial  cross 
to  a  member  of  Scott's  party  who  lost  his  life  in  a  fall  in  the  hills 
behind  the  camp.  A  mile  to  the  east  was  Observation  Hill  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  erected  in  1913  in  memory  of  Captain  Scott 
and  the  four  companions  with  whom  he  perished  on  his  return 
from  the  Pole.  To  the  west,  45  miles  away  across  the  Sound,  the 
great  coastal  mountains  which  fringe  the  continent  stretched 
from  north  to  south  broken  only  by  the  huge  ice  stream  which 
flows  in  mighty  glaciers  between  the  peaks  down  from  the  con- 
tinental plateau.  To  the  south  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Ross  ice 
shelf  led  almost  to  the  Pole  itself,  and  over-all,  to  the  north  of  us 
rose  Mt.  Erebus'  mighty  summit.  The  place  itself  and  its  associa- 
tions with  the  heroic  Britons  who  lived  there  half  a  century  before 
was  excitingly  inspiring  to  us  all  and  we  turned  to  the  hard  task 
before  us  with  fierce  enthusiasm. 

About  10  P.M.  that  first  day  in  beautifully  clear  weather 
with  the  sun  high  in  the  western  sky,  the  planes  which  had  flown 
from  New  Zealand  landed  safely  on  the  ice  strip.  The  flight  was  a 
landmark  in  Antarctic  operations  and  the  dozen  or  so  of  us  who 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  ski  way  cheered  as  the  planes  came  in. 
This  was  the  first  flight  into  Antarctica  from  inhabited  regions 
and  pioneered  the  regular  stream  of  planes  which  in  the  two  sub- 
sequent summers  have  made  the  flight  from  New  Zealand  to 
McMurdo  almost  routine.  There  was,  too,  great  hazard  for  the 
planes  for  there  was  nothing  but  open  ocean  and  ice  along  the 
2  500  mile  course.  If  the  weather  had  been  bad  at  McMurdo, 
there  were  no  landing  or  navigational  aids  to  bring  the  planes  in 
and  all  would  have  had  to  make  crash  landings  on  the  bay  ice. 
Ours  was  a  heartfelt  "hurrah"  as,  with  planes  pulled  up  in  the 
parking  areas,  the  crews  jumped  down  to  greet  us. 

The  most  difficult  work  of  our  first  weeks  was  unloading 
the  ships.  At  first  the  ice  edge  lay  45  miles  away  from  camp  and 
a  tractor  and  sled  train  took  36  hours  for  a  round  trip.  Two  of 
our  smaller  breakers,  the  Edhfo  and  the  Eastwind,  were  unable 
to  penetrate  the  ice  of  the  sound  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  as 
the  summer  progressed,  we  could  expect  much  of  the  ice  to  move 
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out  spontaneously.  Finally,  however,  the  Glacier,  our  largest 
breaker,  tested  herself  in  the  sound  and  was  able  to  steam  ahead 
through  six  feet  of  ice.  She  broke  a  channel  to  within  1  5  miles 
of  our  camp  and  then  she,  the  Edisfo  and  the  Easfwind  ferried 
cargo  from  the  cargo  ship  in  open  water  to  the  tractor  trains 
waiting  at  the  head  of  the  channel.  Thus,  unloading  was  accom- 
plished. During  this  phase  of  the  operation,  though,  we  had  our 
first  fatality  when  a  D-8  Caterpillar  tractor  broke  through  the 
ice  and  carried  to  the  bottom  its  driver,  Richard  Williams. 

In  mid-February,  the  exteriors  of  our  winter  quarters  having 
been  completed,  we  moved  indoors.  At  the  sick  bay,  we  set  to 
work  putting  up  partitions  and  installing  equipment.  We  had 
a  15  m.a.  field  x-ray  unit  which  we  set  up  in  the  main  dispensary 
area,  using  the  x-ray  table  as  an  examining  table  as  well.  We 
made  a  small  operating  room  with  a  good  overhead  light,  a  good 
floor  light,  a  collapsible  operating  table,  and  shelves  and  cabinets 
for  equipment.  We  found  a  corner  for  our  gasoline  fired  auto- 
clave and  constructed  a  drug  room  on  the  shelves  of  which  our 
wide  variety  of  medications  was  arranged  alphabetically  for  ready 
accessibility.  Two  rooms,  one  7x6  and  one  7x7  were  partitioned 
off  to  serve  respectively  as  in-patient  quarters  and  as  my  combina- 
tion office  and  living  quarters.  The  dentist  had  about  sixty-four 
square  feet  in  which  he  set  up  his  field  dental  outfit.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  was  used  as  general  dispensary,  x-ray  room, 
and  laboratory.    The  total  area  was  24x28  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  dentist  and  myself,  the  sick-bay  staff 
consisted  of  two  Navy  Hospital  corpsmen.  One  had  had  extensive 
field  duty  in  World  War  II  and  in  Korea  and,  in  addition,  was 
trained  as  a  neuropsychiatric  technician.  The  other  had  had  a 
lot  of  time  at  sea  and  was  experienced  in  x-ray  work.  We  were 
a  congenial  crew. 

On  March  9th,  the  USS  Glacier,  the  last  ship  out,  departed 
for  home  and  ninety-three  of  us  were  left  to  spend  the  winter 
with  only  radio  communication  with  the  outside.  We  were  justi- 
fiably impressed  with  our  isolation.  Our  nearest  neighbors  were 
at  Little  America,  400  miles  to  the  east  and  would,  of  course,  be 
inaccessible  during  the  winter  night.  The  nearest  civilization  was 
New  Zealand  but  neither  ships  nor  planes  could  reach  us  from 
that  distance.  There  would  be  no  mail,  of  course,  but  radio  would 
provide  us  with  occasional  messages  and  even  conversations  with 
home.  As  the  Glacier  steamed  away,  our  reactions  were  mixed, 
but  spirits  were  high  and  no  one  made  an  eleventh  hour  break  to 
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X-ray  iquipnnnt  in  permanent  sick  hay. 

go  back.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  medical  officer  was  not 
the  only  one  who  was  wondering  what  he  had  let  himself  in  for. 

During  the  winter  we  were  blessed  with  being  busy.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  routines  of  Antarctic  life  are  arduous  and 
time  consuming.  Food  preparation  and  service  and  the  entire 
operation  of  the  galley  was  hampered  by  the  relative  scarcity  of 
water  and  the  absence  of  modern  equipment.  Water  had  to  be 
made  from  melted  snow.  All  wastes  and  refuse  had  to  be  hauled 
by  sled  to  the  refuse  dump  area.  Inadequate  inside  space  required 
all  bulk  items  to  be  stored  outside  which  meant  hours  of  digging 
after  every  storm.  The  weather  was  hard  on  all  equipment,  and 
breakdowns  kept  the  mechanics'  squad  on  the  jump.  Our  electri- 
city came  from  diesel  powered  generators  which  required  con- 
stant attendance.  Around-the-clock  watches  in  radio  and  meter- 
ology  absorbed  the  energies  of  many  of  our  party. 

In  addition,  we  had  three  other  big  jobs.  The  first  was 
completion  of  camp  construction,  the  second,  construction  of  an 
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ice  runway  from  which  planes  could  operate  in  the  coming  spring 
and  summer,  and  the  third,  packing  for  parachute  drop  all  of  the 
material  and  supplies  to  be  used  in  construction  of  the  South  Pole 
Station.  Fatigue  rather  than  boredom  turned  out  to  be  our 
principle  problem. 

The  weather  during  the  winter  was  not  as  difficult  as  we 
had  expected.  After  the  sun  disappeared,  the  usual  temperature 
in  the  camp  was  between  30  and  40  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit 
and  the  coldest  was  about  — 5  5  degrees.  On  the  runway,  two 
miles  from  camp,  readings  were  usually  10  to  20  degrees  lower 
and  the  record  low  was  — 69  degrees.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
wind  and  the  air  was  often  filled  with  falling  and  blowing  snow. 
Nevertheless,  our  men  worked  outside  throughout  the  winter 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  lost  less  time  from  outdoor  work 
because  of  weather  than  we  would  have  lost  during  a  winter  at 
home. 

The  food  was  good  and  adequate  in  amount.  Fresh  frozen 
items  made  possible  considerable  variety,  though  we  all  came  to 
miss  fresh  eggs,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit.  Our  quarters  were 
comfortable  though  moderately  crowded.  We  had  washing 
machines  and  clothes  driers  and  weekly  showers  in  spite  of  the 
relative  shortage  of  water.  In  the  latrines  there  was  running  hot 
and  cold  water  for  shaving  and  washing.  Our  store  sold  candy 
and  soft  drinks  and  a  moderate  ration  of  beer.  There  was  a  good 
library  and  we  had  records  for  music.  On  Saturday  nights  we 
had  a  movie  or  an  amateur  hour  and  a  ration  of  grog  for  all  hands. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  time  passed  slowly  and  as  the  winter 
wore  on,  we  grew  quite  homesick  and  depressed.  The  long  dark- 
ness became  very  tiresome  and  we  sorely  missed  our  families. 
Movies  and  the  austral  aurora  and  occasional  rations  of  booze 
were  not  completely  satisfying.  Even  multivitamin  capsules  did 
not  seem  to  help.  There  were  no  real  breaks,  but  we  grew  moody 
and  tired  and  going  home  came  to  be  the  most  important  aim  in 
life. 

Medically,  things  were  fairly  quiet.  One  man  had  a  mental 
break  and  had  to  be  in  sick  bay  for  several  months.  There  was 
considerable  trauma  ranging  from  slight  burns  to  broken  bones. 
Carbon  monoxide  intoxication  was  a  frequent  occurrence,  usually 
mild  but  in  one  case  a  near  thing.  One  welder  burned  his  ear 
drum.  Metal  fume  fever  was  common  as  a  result  of  metal  work 
in  closed  and  poorly  ventilated  spaces.    There  was  no  infectious 
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disease  during  the  period  of  isolation  and  cold  injury  was  negli- 
gible. A  very  frequent  complaint  was  insomnia,  "Big  Eye,"  as 
we  called  it.  Caused,  I  thought,  by  interruption  of  the  accustomed 
alternate  night  and  day  combined  with  chronic  homesickness,  the 
complaint  could  be  alleviated  by  two  or  three  nights'  sedation  to 
re-establish  the  normal  sleep  pattern. 

Somehow  the  job  was  done.  We  clicked  off  in  succession  the 
davs  which  serve  as  landmarks  in  the  Antarctic  season — the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  departure  of  the  sun  on  April  21st,  the 
Winter  Solstice,  the  fourth  of  July,  the  return  of  the  sun  on 
August  21st,  Labor  Day,  and  the  Vernal  Equinox.  Somehow,  the 
time  did  pass  and  on  the  morning  of  October  16th,  we  saw  the 
Admiral's  R5D  fly  overhead,  land  to  bring  us  mail,  break  our 
seven  months'  isolation  and  start  the  busy  summer  operation. 

Soon  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  planes  were  flying  back  and 
forth  to  New  Zealand,  to  the  Pole,  and  to  Little  America.  Soon 
the  Glacier  returned  after  battering  her  way  for  a  month  through 
the  still  frozen  sea,  and  soon  the  camp  population  had  tripled. 
The  first  airplane  landing  was  made  at  the  South  Pole.  Then  the 
pole  base  construction  crew — 20  of  our  wintering  over  party 
especially  picked  for  the  job — were  flown  in  to  the  Pole.  Air 
Force  Globemasters  dropped  load  after  load  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  By  January  the  Pole  base  was  built  and  the  people  who 
were  to  winter  at  the  Pole  itself  replaced  our  workers. 

At  sick  bay,  as  throughout  the  camp,  we  were  hectically 
busy  all  summer.  In  three  months,  from  October  to  January  we 
had  1600  out-patient  visits.  Everyone  had  a  cold  but  fortunately, 
complicating  infections  were  rare.  There  were  many  more 
injuries  as  a  result  of  the  increased  number  of  personnel  and 
activity.  A  catastrophic  plane  crash  which  killed  four  men  and 
left  four  critically  injured  taxed  our  facilities  to  the  limits  for 
several  days  until  we  could  fly  the  casualties  to  New  Zealand.  A 
snow  vehicle  fell  through  the  surface  of  the  ice  killing  one  man 
and  immersing  in  the  icy  water  five  others.  Snow  blindness  was 
common  among  the  summer  visitors  who  had  not  yet  learned  the 
necessity  for  the  constant  use  of  glasses. 

At  last,  however,  on  the  21st  of  January,  19  57,  USS  Curtis 
appeared  through  the  ice,  bringing  our  replacements.  Welcoming 
them  joyously,  we  congratulated  them  on  their  choice  of  duty 
and  scrambled  onboard  the  ship  to  begin  the  long  voyage  home. 
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Alas,  The  Crowner! 

By  Frederick  Creighton  Wellman,  M.D. 

Ofie  More  Jangling  Jingle,  but  With  Extremely 
Serious   Undertones 

Now  since  remotest  ages  man  has  sought  Death's  mystery, 
And  Magic  was  the  reason  many  ancients  thought  the  key/ 
Medusa,  killed  by  Perseus — all  who  saw  her  turned  to  stone.^ 

^  j^^^^^^^^^^^^''^^  A  Niobe  wept  till  she  became  a  statue  all 

M/r    //   ^10  alone.^ 

Lot's  wife  was  turned  to  salt  because  she 

wouldn't  mind  her  Lord,"^ 
An  incident  some  husbands  will  be  happy 

to  record! 
And  through  the  centuries  strange  deaths 

have  puzzled  the  bereaved^ 
Because  no  one  was  wise  enough  to  prove 

what  they  believed 
Until   there  came   a   day   when  skeptics 

reasoned  and  were  sure^ 
That   murder   was   the   cause   of   many 

deaths  that  seemed  obscure. 
A  thousand  sad  tales  could  be  told,  but 

they  would  weary  you. 


All  who  saw  her  turrjcd  to  stone. 


^  Cf.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  6.  However  he  adds:  scd  in  b':s  veneficas  artis  pollere, 
non  magicas,  i.e.,  he  thinks  poisons  often  more  likely  than  magic! 

2  Ovid,  Metamorph.,  IV.  Cf.  also  Hesiod,  Thcog.;  Euripides,  Ion,  etc.  A  witty 
and  learned  colleague  whom  I  told  I  was  about  to  write  the  present  jingle 
asked  me:  "The  people  who  turned  to  stone  upon  viewing  Medusa,  was  their 
lithogenesis  psychosomatic?" 

^  Homer,  Iliad,  XXIV.     Cf.  Sophocles,  Electra;  Ovid,  Metamorph.,  etc. 

^Genesis,  XIX,  26.  Cf.  Luke,  XVII,  32.  The  friend  and  colleague  mentioned 
in  Note  3  also  asked:  "Lot's  wife,  did  she  have  malignant  hypernatremia?" 

^  In  this  connection  I  should  point  out  that  there  are  ancient  and  medieval 
discussions  of  poisons  ranging  from  the  bare  mention  by  Plato  (Laws,  circa 
B.  C.  346)  to  the  elaborate  treatise,  Dc  Venenis,  of  Peter  of  Albano  (A.  D. 
1250-P1316). 

Dr.  Wellman  is  a  modest  medical  man  it'ho  has  practiced,  done  re- 
search and  taught.  He  is  not  "recognized  internationally  as  an  outstanding 
authority  on  the  history  of  medicine'"  nor  has  he  "set  medical  history  forivard 
at  least  150  years."  At  88  years  of  age  he  merely  considers  it  apodictic  that  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  the  exiguous  reivards  of  ivide  reading. 


"Lot's  wife, 

did  she  have 

mali  gnant 

hyperna- 

frema?" 


And  as  my  sermon  will  need  space  I  shall  list  very  few, 

The  Borgias,  and  the  poison  plots  around  Louis  Quatorze,^ 

The  famous  cases  in  our  time — here's  one  that  my  blood  froze: 

A  heartless  female  criminal  in  our  fine  Old  North  State, 

Without  detection,  unsuspected,  blithely  poisoned  eight 

Good  innocent  relations,  husbands,  other  kin,  for  money. 

She  moved,  however,  and  what  happened  to  her  was  right  funny. 

They  did  not  have  politically  chosen  coroners 

Where  she  went,  but  instead  sharp  medical  examiners. 

So  when  she  murdered  her  ninth  there,  her  guilt  was  undisputed 

And  then  in  spite  of  tears  and  pleas  she  was  electrocuted.' 

In  olden  days  the  Crowner  was  a  handyman  of  kings 

Who  had  a  lot  of  chores  to  do,  in  fact  a  hundred  things. 

*'  V.  any  history  of  Europe  for  a  plentiful  crop  of  polite  and  unsolved  murders. 

^  This  case  was  called  to  my  attention  my  another  friend.  It  took  place  some- 
when  around  3  years  ago  and  the  chief  North  Carolina  papers  ran  the  story. 
It  was  long  enough  ago  that  my  friend  and  I  are  no  longer  clear  as  to  the 
'■'details  of  the  crimes,  penalty,  etc.  The  New  York  Times  index  does  not  list  it 
and  I  am  not  young  and  vigorous  enough  to  go  to  Durham,  Raleigh  or  else- 
where and  dig  through  the  morgue  of  a  daily  newspaper.  One  thmg  is  certain, 
however.  The  lady  residing  in  North  Carolina  got  away  with  murder  on  a 
grand  scale.     Her  name  was  Nannie  Doss. 
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In  time  his  only  duty  was  to  find  out  and  avow 

If  a  suspicious  death  was  brought  about,  and  why  and  how, 

And  he  was  called  a  coroner  and  everybody  saw 

The  moral  bond,  so  he  became  an  officer  of  law. 

Commit  no  crime,  believe  in  God,  and  you  are  qualified 

To  be  a  North  State  coroner  (however,  it's  implied 

Of  course  that  you  have  friends  in  politics),  no  art  or  skill 

Is  asked  of  you  as  you  face  awesome  duties  to  fulfill. 

Provided  they  use  methods  just  a  bit  unusual 

The  murderers  among  us  can  be  very  casual 

Before  non-medical  inexpert  coroners  who  lack 

All  chemical  and  pathological  and  legal  knack 


blithely  poisoned  eight  .  . 


Of  spotting  clever  criminals,  but  cheer  them  on  to  come 

Here  to  one  of  the  safest  places  they  could  make  their  home. 

Our  Government  should  think  this  over,  for  it  is  high  time — 

Do  we  wish  to  attract  to  our  State  industry  or  crime? 

There  are  a  hundred  ways  to  murder  that  no  coroner. 

Except  a  trained  forensic  doctor  only,  could  discover. 

Duke,  Bowman  Gray  and  UNC,  or  any  first  class  college 

Could  take  physicians  and  give  them  the  needed  special  knowledge. 

Then  don't  expect  such  men  to  do  good  work  on  some  chance  fee. 

But  pay  them  decently  according  to  real  dignity; 

And  with  a  Chief  Examiner  and  Central  Laboratory 

Our  tragic  out-of-date  neglect  would  be  another  story. 

I  wonder  why  our  legislators  have  not  realized 

That  North  Carolina,  as  things  are,  is  not  yet  civilized. 
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On  the  Urgent  Need  for  Increased 
Loan  Funds 


By  William  R.  Beckman"" 


During  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  written  concerning 
the  increasing  cost  of  providing  today's  high  quahty  medical  edu- 
cation. It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  State  $12,000  to  train  a 
medical  student,  and  it  is  recognized  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
this  amount,  $2,400,  is  paid  by  the  prospective  physician.  In 
spite  of  this  relatively  small  percentage  which  the  medical  student 
has  to  pay  there  are  a  good  number  of  students  in  this  school  who 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  finance  their  medical  education  without 
outside  help. 

In  some  cases  the  student  seeks  the  answer  to  his  financial 
difficulties  by  working  at  one  or  more  part-time  jobs  during 
the  school  year.  He  often  finds  however,  that  the  work  is 
taking  too  much  time  and  energy  from  the  pursuit  of  his  pri- 
mary goal.  Because  the  study  of  medicine  is  such  a  vast  and  com- 
plex undertaking,  many  students  who  attempt  to  divide  their 
time  between  this  and  outside  employment  often  find  the  quality 
of  their  medical  work  falling. 

Other  students  are  turning  to  the  Armed  Forces  Medical 
Training  Programs  simply  because  they  can  find  no  other  way 
to  ease  their  financial  worries.  These  programs  are  so  designed 
that  they  enable  a  student  to  receive  active  duty  pay  during  his 
senior  year  and  internship.  He  is  then  obligated  to  serve  time 
beyond  that  normally  required  of  young  physicians  who  are  so 
often  called  into  service  for  the  first  time  upon  completion  of 
their  medical  training.  If  a  sufficient  and  convenient  loan  were 
available  to  these  students  many  would  not  obligate  these  extra 
years  of  practice  to  the  Armed  Forces  but  would,  instead,  spend 
this  time  in  practice  in  the  state  where  they  are  so  sorely  needed. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  be  paying  back  the  loan  which 
could  then  be  used  by  another  student  needing  similar  financial 
aid. 

'•■  Mr.  Beck  man  /s  prcsiilcnt  of  the  4th  year  class  at  UNC  School  of 
Medicine. 
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The  state  also  provides  a  plan  whereby  needy  students  may 
obtain  financial  assistance  if  they  are  willing  to  practice  in  a 
rural  area  in  the  state  for  a  certain  number  of  years  upon  com- 
pletion of  internship.  For  a  student  who  is  sure  when  he  enters 
medical  school  of  his  desire  to  be  a  general  practitioner  in  a  small 
town  this  is  a  definite  aid. 

Many  students,  however,  do  not  discover  where  their  real 
talent  or  interest  lies  until  some  time  later  in  medical  school  or 
postgraduate  training.  The  availability  of  a  loan  without  com- 
mitment regarding  future  practice  would  permit  one  to  achieve 
a  fuller  fruition  of  his  potentialities — whether  it  be  in  general 
practice,  teaching,  research,  public  health  or  administration. 

So  many  strings  and  restrictions  to  the  above  plans  leave 
today's  medical  student  bothered,  bewildered  and  broke  if  h^ 
hesitates  to  trade  the  freedom  of  his  first  years  out  of  medical 
school  for  the  sorely  needed  tuition  and  books  now.  Increased 
student  loan  funds  enabling  a  student  to  handle  the  financial 
crises  in  which  he  finds  himself  might  well  eliminate  the  possibili- 
ties of  fulfilling  obligations  he  may  find  distasteful  when  he  has 
completed  his  training. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  from  the  student's  point  of  view, 
therefore,  is  having  access  to  a  source  of  funds  from  which  he 
may  borrow  sums  of  money  up  to  several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
at  moderate  interest  rates,  without  collateral,  and  without  having 
to  commit  his  time,  type  of  service,  or  location  of  practice  in  the 
future. 

The  post-war  trend  of  having  married  students  on  campus 
appears  to  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  scene. 
While  in  most  cases  the  student  wives  are  of  definite  financial 
assistance,  there  are  times  when  they  are  unable  to  work  and  in 
such  instances  financial  difficulties  sometimes  appear  to  be  insur- 
mountable. Availability  of  increased  loan  funds  for  such  married 
students  could  well  mean  the  difference  between  a  poor  student 
or  a  good  one,  because  a  man  plagued  with  money  worries  with  a 
family  to  support  frequently  does  not  do  the  job  of  learning  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

The  majority  of  young  men  and  women  who  choose  medicine 
as  a  career  are  serious  minded  purposeful  individuals  of  high 
character  and  have  enough  business  sense  to  realize  that  a  loan 
made  during  the  school  years  when  it  is  most  needed,  with  no 
collateral  or  restricting  clauses  so  that  all  can  take  advantage  of 
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it,  carries  an  obligation  with  it  to  be  paid  back  with  interest  soon 
after  the  student  is  estabhshed  in  practice.  Knowing  that  the 
money  paid  back  to  the  fund  would  enable  another  hardpressed 
student  to  realize  his  ambition  of  obtaining  a  medical  education 
would  be  a  stimulus  for  paying  back  the  loan  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  type  of  loan  fund  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a 
desperate  need  is  one  wherein  a  student  could  obtain  a  sum  of 
money  up  to  several  hundred  dollars  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
Such  a  loan  could  be  obtained  on  very  short  notice,  for  emergency 
purposes,  without  interest  during  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
and,  there  should  be  no  necessity  of  having  collateral  or  co-signers. 
This  fund  could  be  so  arranged  that  borrowers  would  be  required 
to  pay  back  the  loan  within  a  very  short  period  of  time  or  else 
make  arrangements  to  obtain  the  loan  with  interest  for  greater 
periods  of  time. 

One  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  a  liberalized  loan 
policy  for  a  school  is  its  influence  on  prospective  applicants.  In 
the  face  of  the  high  cost  of  medical  education  many  scholastically 
qualified  high  school  and  college  students  are  discouraged  from 
considering  a  medical  career  because  their  families  are  unable  to 
finance  them  or  the  students  are  unwilling  to  have  their  families 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  them  to  spend  five  or  more 
years  in  medical  training.  Increased  loan  funds  would  do  much 
to  assure  a  more  optimistic  financial  outlook  for  the  poor  but 
able  student  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  medical  education 
being  reserved  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy. 

The  need  for  increased  funds  for  medical  student  loans  at 
U.N.C.  is  doubly  great  because  of  the  small  number  of  scholar- 
ships available  at  the  present  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  four  year  medical  school  is  young  and  has  not  had  the  time 
to  accumulate  enough  funds  to  establish  adequate  scholarships  to 
offer  deserving  applicants.  In  time,  as  more  scholarships  become 
available,  the  need  for  loans  will  not  be  as  great.  At  the  present, 
however,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  money  to  make  as  many 
long  term  and  short  term  loans  as  possible  available  to  the  medical 
students  in  this  school.  This  would  enable  them  to  get  the  most 
out  of  these  years  of  training  without  having  to  fight  financial 
hurdles.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  would  be  the  encourage- 
ment to  those  deserving  and  capable  young  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  could  not  consider  medical  training  because  of  the  cost. 


Presenting  the  Alumni 

DR.  MILTON  STEPHEN  CLARK   ('3  5) 

Dr.  Clark,  the  present  president  of  the  UNC  Medical  Alumni  Association, 
is  a  native  of  Goldsboro.     He  has  practiced  medicine  in  Goldsboro  since  1938. 

Dr.  Clark  attended  the  public  schools  of  Golds- 
boro, Duke  University,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  took  his  first  two  years  of  medical  education 
at  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in  193  3-3  5.  His  M.D. 
degree  was  awarded  by  the  Emory  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

His  internship  was  served  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  Atlanta  and  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  in  Norfolk. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Society  of  Allergists,  and  the  Southeastern  Allergy 
Association. 

Dr.  Clark  has  held  a  number  of  offices  in  medical 
organizations.  Among  these  are  past  president  and 
director,  N.  C.  Chapter  of  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice;  past  president,  Wayne  County  Medical  Society;  past  presi- 
dent, Fourth  District  Medical  Society;  past  president,  Staff  of  Wayne  County 
Memorial  Hospital;  past  vice-president,  Emory  University  Medical  Alumni 
Association  and  a  faculty  member  of  the  Southern  Pediatric  Seminar.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  scientific  articles  that  have  been  pubUshed  in  "professional 
journals. 


DR.  WILLIAM  RANEY  STANFORD   ('17) 

Dr.  Stanford  is  president-elect  of  the  UNC  Medical  Alumni  Association 
and  associate  clinical  professor  of  the  School  of  Medicine.     He  is  a  native  of 
Teer,  N.   C,  received  his  A.B.   degree  from  UNC  in 
1915    and   his    M.D.    degree    from    the    University   of 
Pennsylvania  in  1919. 

Dr.  Stanford  is  married  to  Dr.  Lois  Foote  Stan- 
ford and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children. 

He  served  his  internship  at  St.  Vincents  Mater- 
nity Hospital  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, both  of  Philadelphia.  His  resident  training  was 
at  the  latter  institution. 

Dr.  Stanford  has  had  numerous  articles  published 
in  medical  journals. 

He  has   been  engaged  in   the  private  practice  of 

internal  medicine  in  Durham  since  1923.  He  was  chief 

of  the  medical  staff  of  Watts  Hospital  from   1937  to 

1949  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Medical  Care  Commission  since  1949. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  visiting  staff  at  Duke  and  Lincoln   Hospitals  in 

Durham  and  has  held  the  rank  of  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Reserve  since   1943. 

Dr.    Stanford    was    instrumental    in    founding    the   North    Carolina    Good 
Health  Plan  and  in  securing  a  four-year  medical  school  for  the  University. 
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Presenting  the  Faculty 

DR.  JOSEPH  LOGAN  IRVIN 

Dr.  Irvin  is  now  in  his  first  year  as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry  and   Nutrition  of   the  UNC   School  of   Medicine.      He   has   been    a 
member  of  the  faculty  since  1950. 

Dr.  Irvin  returned  to  the  University  in  Septem- 
ber, 19  56  after  completing  nine  months  of  research  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at  Bethesda,  Md. 
This  research  was  supported  by  a  fellowship  from  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation  and  was  in  the  field  of  bio- 
synthesis of  proteins  and  nucleic  acids  of  normal  liver 
and  liver  tumors. 
^i  ^         ^*^"       ™^  -^^  ^^  ■^  native  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.   and  did  his 

^^^     issi  A.  ^      undergraduate  work  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 

^^^^^^|M|MrwB|H      Una,  graduating  with  a  B.S.  degree  in   1934.     He  re- 
^^^^^k  ^^^^^^^B      ceived  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma 
Xi,  both  honorary  societies.  Among  the  learned  societies  in  which  he  holds 
membership  are  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Society  for  Experimental 
Biology  ^nd  Medicine,  the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Research,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  scholarly  journals. 


DR.  JOHN  MITCHELL  SORROW   ('43) 

Dr.  Sorrow  has  recently  been  appointed  to  aid  Dr.  Carl  E.  Anderson,  As- 
sistant Dean  in  charge  of  Student  Activities,  with  the  counselling  and  guidance 
of  students  of  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Sorrow  was  born  in  Atlanta  and  reared  in 
Charlotte.  He  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
has  done  work  in  the  field  of  cardiology  serving  as  a 
fellow  in  cardiology  during   195  3-54. 

He  did  his  undergraduate  work  and  the  first  two 
years   of   medical    school   at   UNC,    receiving    the   de- 
gree of  B.S.   in  Chemistry.      He  completed  his   medi- 
cal  studies    at    the   University   of   Pennsylvania   where 
i  '^, ""  ^^^H      his  M.D.   degree  was   awarded.      Following   an  intern- 

J[^L  ^M^  l^^^^l  ship  at  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
^^^^^^Ir  ^^^^1  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
l^^m^  jfl^^^^l  Philadelphia  and  with  the  2nd  Marine  Division,  Fleet 
Marine  Force. 
During  1949-5  0,  Dr.  Sorrow  was  Assistant  Physician  at  the  UNC  In- 
firmary. From  19  50-52  he  was  assistant  resident  in  medicine  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  in  Richmond  and  was  chief  medical  resident  at  N.  C. 
Memorial  Hospital  from  1952-5  3.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  19  54  as  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Dr.  Sorrow  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha. 
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ALUMNI 
NOTES 


Hi,  Folks: 

We  were  delighted  with  the  response 
to  our  letter  to  the  Classes  of  1945- 
46-47,  and  I've  tried  to  crowd  into 
this  letter  as  much  of  the  information 
gleaned  from  your  letters  and  post- 
cards as  possible  without  making  it 
too  long. 

Class  of  1945 

George  Walker  Blair,  Jr.  (Walker) 
is  now  in  practice  in  Internal  Medicine 
in  Burlington,  N.  C.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine,  1947.  He  had  an 
internship  and  residency  in  Medicine 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Uncle  Sam  beckoned 
and  he  entered  the  Navy  in  19  51  and 
was  assigned  to  U.  S.  Naval  Hospi- 
tals in  CaUfornia.  Walker  enjoyed  his 
two  years  in  California  and  returned 
to  Burlington  to  begin  his  practice  of 
Internal  Medicine  in  19  5  3.  In  July  of 
1956,  Dr.  James  W.  Lea,  Jr.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Emory  University  Medical 
School  joined  him. 

J.  S.  Blair,  Jr.  (Seaborn),  now  in 
General  Practice  in  Wallace,  N.  C, 
finished  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  1947  and  in- 
terned in  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  Hospital,  and  at  St.  Lukes 
Hospital  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
Following  this  he  practiced  three  years 
before  Uncle  Sam  called  him  into 
service  for  two  years.  His  first  year 
was  spent  in  Korea  with  the  First 
Marine  Division.  The  next  year,  he 
spent  at  the  U.   S.   Navy  Hospital  at 


Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.  in  OB.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  Seaborn  ran  into 
Robert  Fitzgerald  ('45)  in  Korea  be- 
cause we  didn't  hear  from  Bob  for 
this  letter.  Seaborn  is  married  (Eliza- 
beth T.)  and  has  two  children,  Sea- 
born III,  and  Elizabeth  Ivey. 

Edwin  Boyle  ('ole  Blackie  Boyle) 
left  UNC  in  194  5  to  tackle  Jefferson 
where  he  finished  in  1947.  He  then 
interned  at  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital, 1947-48,  had  an  assistant  resi- 
dency in  Medicine  at  Watts  Hospital, 
1948-49  and  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  as  Fellow  in  Medi- 
cine. The  following  four  years  he 
spent  at  the  National  Heart  Institute 
in  Bethesda,  Md.,  as  senior  Clinical 
Investigator  in  the  Metabolism  Section. 
In  195  5  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C. 
to  the  Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
as  Instructor  and  Director  of  Lipid 
Metabolism  laboratory  where  he  is 
doing  research  in  cholesterol  and  lipo- 
proteins and  atherosclerosis  as  Estab- 
lished Investigator  of  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

Edward  Hipp,  Jr.  (Ed)  left  Chapel 
Hill  to  finish  Medical  School,  in  1947 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  School 
of  Medicine  and  stayed  on  there  to 
complete  his  Surgical  Residency  in 
June,  19  5  5.  After  this,  he  "came 
home"  to  practice  Surgery  at  the 
Nalle  Clinic,  412  N.  Church  Street, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


'The  guest  editor  of  GUI'  Alumni   Section   is  Dr.   IVIary 
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charlotte,  N.  C.  He  received  his  B.S. 
in  Surgical  Pathology  in  June,  1954 
on  the  research  and  establishment  of 
a  freeze-dried  artery  bank  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Ed  was  certified 
by  the  American  Board  of  Surgery 
with  Sub-specialty  of  Cardio-Vascular 
Surgery  in  March,    19  5  6. 

Lewis  Jones  graduated  from  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  in  1947  and  had 
his  internship  at  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital.  His  residency  in  Internal 
Medicine  was  divided  between  Norfolk 
General  Hospital  and  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital.  From  19  51  to  1954 
he  was  in  the  Air  Force  in  Aviation 
Medicine  in  the  Surgeon  General's  Of- 
^ce.  He  then  joined  the  Medical  staff 
of  the  Veteran's  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  Virginia  and  is  still  there. 
His  home  address  is  16  Windsor  Drive, 
Hampton,   Virginia. 

Jack  (The  Mongoose)  Monroe  is 
the  second  "Professor"  heard  from  in 
this  group,  having  joined  the  faculty 
of  The  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  July,  1956  as  Instructor  in 
OB-Gyn.  Jack  transferred  to  Harvard 
from  UNC.  He  graduated  in  1947, 
went  to  Cincinnati  General  Hospital 
for  internship  and  one  and  a  half 
years  of  Residency  before  two  years 
of  Navy  Service.  He  landed  in  May- 
field,  Kentucky  in  General  Practice 
for  two  years  and  from  here  he  went 
to  Yale  to  finish  the  one  year  required 
for  Boards,  but  he  remained  at  Yale 
through  what  he  calls  "The  Pyramid" 
to  Resident  Instructor  in  OB-Gyn. 
His  chief  interests  while  at  Yale  were 
the  Infertility  and  Gyn  Tumor  serv- 
ices. Jack  and  Elizabeth  are  settled  in 
Winston-Salem  now  with  their  three 
husky  youngsters. 

One  brief  sentence  from  Jack's  let- 
ter tells  of  Smith  Foushee  and  Bob 
Cordell,  both  of  whom  are  on  the  staff 
of  the  Baptist  Hospital  in  Winston- 
Salem:  Smith  in  Pathology  and  Bob 
in  Surgery. 

James      Upton       (Jazzbo)       Oliver 


wrote  from  Raleigh  where  he  has  been 
in  private  practice  of  OB-Gyn  since 
March,  195  3  (Address:  211  Bryan 
Building,  Cameron  Village,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.)  Jazzbo  graduated  from  Jef- 
ferson and  had  internship  and  resi- 
dency at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.  Then  he  finished  his  resi- 
dency at  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh, 
spent  two  years  in  the  Navy  and  re- 
turned to  Raleigh  to  practice. 

John  R.  Pender  graduated  from 
Jefferson  in  1947  and  survived  a  ro- 
tating internship  at  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, 8th  and  Spruce  in  Philadelphia, 
1947-48.  He  then  headed  South  again 
to  have  a  year  as  Junior  Resident  in 
Surgery  at  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  divide  a  year  between 
being  Coal  Mine  Doctor  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Infirmary  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  last  6  months  of  1950  he  spent 
in  Assistant  Residency  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  before 
he  joined  the  U.  S.  Army  and  had  his 
tour  of  duty  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Ft. 
Lee,  Va.  From  195  2  to  195  5  he  was 
at  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital  at  Chapel 
Hill,  rising  from  Assistant  to  Chief 
Resident  in  Surgery.  In  July,  195  5 
John  joined  his  uncle,  Dr.  James  W. 
Gibbon  in  the  practice  of  General 
Surgery  in  Charlotte  (Address:  Suite 
424,  Doctor's  Building,  1012  King's 
Drive).  In  March,  19  57  John  was  cer- 
tified by  the  American  Board  of  Sur- 
gery and  continues  to  be  busy  in 
Charlotte. 

We  heard  from  Roger  Smith  from 
Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital  in  Den- 
ver, Colo,  where  he  is  finishing  his 
last  two  months  in  the  Army  and 
seems  so  very  glad  that  it  is  almost 
over.  In  February  he  hopes  to  return 
to  his  private  practice  of  Neuro-sur- 
gery  in  San  Bernadino,  Cal.  (Address: 
148  5  Waterman  Ave.)  in  partnership 
with  another  Neuro-surgeon,  and  he 
reports   that  his  set-up    there  is  ideal. 

(Continued  on   page   32) 
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WITH    THE 
FACULTY 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

Dr.  Ralph  Penniall  has  joined  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  as  Visit- 
ing Assistant  Professor  for  the  Winter 
Quarter  of  the  present  academic  year. 
Dr.  Penniall  has  been  engaged  in  re- 
search at  the  Enzyme  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  under  a  post- 
doctoral fellowship  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  At  the  end  of 
the  Winter  Quarter,  he  will  return 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
complete  his  fellowship,  and  he  will 
join  our  Department  of  Biochemistry 
again  in  September  195  8  as  Assistant 
Professor. 

Dr.  Penniall  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  Biochemistry  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  195  3.  He  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
at  Baylor  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine from  19  54  to  195  6.  Dr.  Penniall's 
research  is  in  the  field  of  oxidative 
phosphorylation  in  mitochondrial  sys- 
tems, and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
engaged  in  the  isolation  of  a  mito- 
c  h  o  n  d  r  i  a  1  adenosinetriphosphatase 
which  is  activated  by  dinitrophenol. 
Dr.  Penniall  is  married  and  has  one 
child. 


MEDICINE 

Drs.  Robert  P.  Davis,  John  C. 
Herion,  Walter  Hollander,  Jr.,  Jef- 
fress  G.  Palmer,  and  Louis  G.  Welt  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Society 
for  Clinical  Research  and  American 
Federation  for  Clinical  Research  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  24  and  2  5. 

Dr.    Welt   was   elected  president   of 


the  Southern  Society  for  Clinical  Re- 
search for  the  year    19  5  8-59. 

Dr.  Welt  will  give  the  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha  lecture  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity on  February   10. 

Dr.  James  W.  Woods,  Asst.  Prof, 
of  Medicine,  addressed  the  Lynchbupg, 
Va.  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Jan.  13. 
His  topic  was  "Pyelonephritis." 

Dr.  Walter  Hollander,  Jr.,  attended  , 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern 
Society  for  Clinical  Research  in  New 
Orleans  on  January  2  5.  He  presented 
a  paper  on  "Effects  of  Potassium  Re- 
pletion on  the  Structural  and  Func- 
tional Abnormalities  Produced  by  Po- 
tassium Depletion  in  the  Rat." 


OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

During  November  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  presented  a  paper  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Medical  As- 
sociation at  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Ross  was  chairman  of  the 
section  on  obstetrics. 

In  December  Dr.  Flowers  spoke  to 
the  Kinston  Medical  Society  on  "Pa- 
tient and  Physician  Delay  in  Diagno- 
sis and  Treatment  of  Cancer"  in  Kin- 
ston, N.  C. 

Dr.  Houston  S.  Everett  of  Johns 
Hopkins  was  a  guest  of  the  depart- 
ment recently  while  here  to  give  an 
address  in  the  Continuation  Education 
Program. 

Drs.  Robert  A.  Ross,  Charles  E. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  and  Leonard  Palumbo 
will  attend  the  February  meeting  of 
the     South     Atlantic     Association     of 
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obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  in 
Hollywood,  Florida.  Dr.  Flowers  will 
present  a  paper  entitled  "Premature 
Rupture  of  Membranes."  Dr.  Palumbo 
will  discuss  a  paper. 


PATHOLOGY 

Dr.  W.  W.  Forrest,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  addressed  the 
staff  and  visitors  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology  recently  on  the 
topic  of  "Histopathology  of  Poison- 
ing." He  was  named  to  a  panel  on 
Toxicology  at  the  A. F.I. P.  the  same 
day. 

A  new  book,  "Hemophilia  and 
Hemophilioid  Diseases,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  has  just  been  released  by 
the  UNC  Press. 

Five  other  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pathology  are  contributors 
to  the  book.  They  are  Dr.  John  B. 
Graham,  Dr.  Robert  D.  Langdell,  Dr. 
Margaret  C.  Swanton,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Wagner  and  G.  Murray  Thelin,  a  pre- 
doctoral   fellow. 

The  new  volume  is  the  proceedings 
of  an  international  symposium  on 
hemophilia  and  the  hemophilioid  dis- 
eases held  in  New  York  City.  The 
program  was  arranged  by  the  Medical 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Hemophilia 
Foundation,  of  which  Dr.  Brinkhous 
is   chairman. 

The  book  was  prepared  for  publica- 
tion in  order  to  provide  a  wide  view 
of  current  ideas  of  the  broad  field 
of  hemophilia. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Drs.  J.  H.  Ferguson  and  Charles 
L.  Johnston,  Jr.,  presented  a  paper 
entitled  "Anti-AcG:  A  Specific  Cir- 
culating Inhibitor  of  the  Labile  Clot- 
ting Factor"  at  the  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  7th  An- 
nual Symposium  on  Blood,  January 
17th  and  'l8th,  1958. 


PSYCHIATRY 

Dr.  Harley  C.  Shands,  Associate 
Professor,  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
was  in  New  Orleans  in  January  for 
a  series  of  lectures  and  meetings.  Dr. 
Shands  spoke  on  "Psychological  Fac- 
tors in  the  Handling  of  Terminal 
Cancer  Patients"  at  the  Second  Bien- 
nial Cancer  Conference.  He  addressed 
the  Psychiatric  Departments  at  Tu- 
lane  University  and  at  Louisiana  State 
University  on  "Who  is  a  Criminal" 
and  on  "Rheumatoid  Arthritis." 
Dr.  Shands  also  participated  in  a  panel 
discussion  on  psychosomatic  diagnoses 
at  the  New  Orleans  Society  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Neurology. 

Dr.  Lucie  Jessner  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychoanaly- 
tic Association  in  December  in  New 
York  City.  Dr.  Jessner  discussed  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Milton  Rosenbaum  of 
New  York  entitled  "The  Role  of  Psy- 
chological Factors  in  Delayed  Growth 
in  Adolescence." 

Dr.  George  C.  Ham,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry, was  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
Postgraduate  Program  on  "Office 
Practice  of  Psychiatry  for  the  Gen- 
eral Practitioner"  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  School  of  Medicine 
January  29th-31st. 

PEDIATRICS 

December  13,  19  57  Dr.  George  K. 
Summer  spoke  to  a  group  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  pediatricians  on  the  subject 
"Hypogammaglobulinemia." 

Dr.  Judson  J.  Van  Wyk  was 
awarded  a  continuation  of  a  grant 
from  the  Easter  Seal  Research  Foun- 
dation which  will  be  used  for  con- 
tinued studies  of  metabolic  factors  in 
the    causation    of    osteoporosis. 

Dr.  Van  Wyk  also  received  a  grant 
from  Smith,  Kline  and  French  Labora- 
tories to  assist  in  studies  of  thyroid 
function   in  children. 
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HOUSE   STAFF 
NOTES 


Dr.  Thomas  A.  Noone,  Assistant 
Resident,  has  completed  his  service 
here  and  is  practicing  in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Tom  A.  Vestal  has  joined  Drs. 
Flamming  Fuller  and  Samuel  Parker 
in  practice  in  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Bonner,  Assistant  Resi- 
dent, has  returned  from  Margaret 
Fiague  Maternity  Center  in  Jersey 
City  where  he  has  been  an  exchange 
resident   for  six  months. 

Dr.  Fiarvey  Adams,  Assistant  Resi- 
dent, has  gone  to  Margaret  Fiague 
Maternity  Center  in  New  Jersey  to 
serve  six  months  as  an  exchange  resi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Carlos  Bravo,  a  native  of  Peru 
who  comes  here  by  way  of  the  Free 
Hospital  for  Women  in  the  Boston 
area,  has  joined  the  staff  as  Assistant 
Resident. 

Dr.    Robert    Sexton,     an    exchange 


resident  from  Margaret  Fiague  Ma- 
ternity Center  in  New  Jersey,  is  now 
on  our  service  for  six  months. 

Dr.  Jack  Kirkland,  Assistant  Resi- 
dent on  Ob-Gyn,  was  married  fo 
Miss  Sandra  Donaldson  in  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.  on  January   18,  195  8. 

Dr.  Charles  Eddinger  ('56)  has 
joined  the  house  staff  to  begin  a  resi- 
dency in  Pathology. 

Dr.  Thomas  Littlejohn,  a  partner 
of  Dr.  Ike  Fianes  from  Winston- 
Salem,  has  joined  the  Ob-Gyn  house 
staff  as  assistant  resident.  Fie  plans  to 
continue  his  training  for  at  least  one 
year. 

Dr.  William  Weinel,  Chief  Resi- 
dent, attended  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Obstetrical  and  Gynecologi- 
cal Society  in  New  Orleans,  La.  in 
December. 
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STUDENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Second  Year  Class 

This  school  year  brought  one  new 
student,  Cooper  Hamilton,  a  lawyer 
from    Morehead    City. 

Those  married  since  the  close  of 
school  are:  Bo  Abernathy,  Charles 
Fitzgerald,  Bill  Black,  Cecil  Neville, 
Jim  Mann,  John  G.  Blount  and  John 
Munroe. 

Several  students  remained  in  Chapel 
Hill  during  the  summer  to  work  on 
projects.  Buddy  Harper  assisted  Dr. 
Peters  with  studies  on  Portal  Hyper- 
tension. Bill  Black,  Bob  Payne  and 
Charles  Robinson  studied  the  Effect 
of  Anticoagulants  on  Hypoprothrom- 


binemia.  Bill  Michal  and  Bill  Reid 
worked  with  the  Psychiatry  Depart- 
ment on  Hysergic  Acid  Diethylamine 
and   Schizophrenia. 

Proud  new  fathers  are:  Joe  Frye, 
Ken  Weaver,  Dave  Young  and  John 
Young. 

In  November  the  class  had  a  party 
at  Maultsby's  Cabin.  Norman's  Combo 
from  Raleigh  provided  the  music. 

Congratulations  to  William  L. 
(Bill)  Black  on  receiving  the  An- 
nual Phi  Chi  award  for  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  Gross  Anatomy 
during   1956-57. 


Orange  County  Building  and  Loan 

Association 

West  Frankhn  St.  —  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A  Thrift  Institution 

SAVINGS— HOME  LOANS  SINCE 

1920 

Current  Dividends   3^% 

Compounded  Semi-Annually 

—Alumni  Notes— 
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Roger  doesn't  like  Denver  or  the 
Army. 

Lane  Stokes  is  practicing  Surgery, 
General  and  Thoracic,  (  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  (Address:  Colonial  Medical  Cen- 
ter, 1400  Colonial  Ave.)  Lane  did  his 
year  of  rotating  internship  at  the 
Graduate  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  had  a  Surgical 
residency  and  Fellowship  at  Jefferson 
Hospital.  He  survived  two  years  in 
the  Second  Marine  Division  and  was 
certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery  in  195  5.  He  married  a  Louis- 
iana  girl   and   they  have  one  boy. 

E.  Catherine  Cline  (Kitty)  says  she 
suddenly  became  a  Specialist  in  OB- 
Gyn  by  passing  her  Boards  in  195  6, 
but  she  really  worked  her  way  up 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  by  finishing 
McGill  in  1947  and  spending  the  next 
four  years  in  internship  and  residency 
around  New  York  City.  Kitty  started 
private  practice  of  OB-Gyn  in  19  52 
and  her  present  address  is  305  East 
17th  Street,  New  York  City,  (3), 
N.  Y.  She  says  she  is  too  busy  and  I 
believe  her.  With  her  private  practice 
she  is  also  Associate  Attending  at  Lin- 
coln Hospital  and  Attending  at  New 
York  Infirmary  where  they  train  fully 
the  residents  in  OB-Gyn. 

Courtney  Edgerton  really  rushed  on 
through  Medical  School  and  finished 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  in  De- 
cember, 1946.  He  then  had  his  in- 
ternship and  three  years  of  residency 
in  OB-Gyn  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia.  In  19  50  he  joined  the 
Navy  for  two  years,  and  during  this 
time,  finished  his  OB  residency  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  He  started 
in  the  practice  of  OB-Gyn  with  Dr. 


Robert  J.  Ruark  in  Raleigh  in  Janu- 
ary, 1954.  He  was  certified  by  the 
Boards  in  195  6.  He  married  Nancy 
Upshaw  of  Raleigh  and  now  has  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  His  address  is 
2728  Anderson  Drive,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Kirby  Hart  is  practicing  Pediatrics 
in  Petersburg,  Virginia  (109  South 
Market  Street)  and  he  doesn't  mention 
a  partner.  He  herewith  receives  my 
respect.  He  is  a  brave  man.  He  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1947  and  ha^ 
his  internship  at  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal and  his  residency  at  the  University 
Hospitals  of  Cleveland  and  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Virginia.  He  spent 
1949-51  in  the  Army  at  Ft.  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia. Kirby  is  married  and  has  one 
son   6   years  old. 

James  Stark  White  (Jim)  sends  the 
simple  statement  that  he  is  in  Pe- 
diatric practice  at  342  Elm  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Coleman  Morrison  W  h  i  t  1  o  c  k 
(Coley)  was  almost  as  brief  as  Jim. 
He  is  head  of  Aviation,  Space  and 
Radiation  Medicine  at  Convair,  San 
Diego,  Cal.  and  is  married  to  Mary 
Louise  Merritt.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Catherine  8  and  Evelyn  5,  and 
are  expecting  another. 

John  Allan  died  in  19  5  7. 

It  has  been  fun  reading  and  editing 
your  letters  and  I  hope  you  enjoy 
catching  up  on  those  who  wrote  for 
this  letter.  We  shall  compile  another 
letter  for  the  April  issue  for  those 
who  were  left  out  this  time  due  to 
lack  of  space. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  Lou  Rutledge  McGregor. 
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A  Message  from 
The  Deans  Office 

One  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Medicine  has 
been  the  adoption  of  the  Senior  Paper  Program.  The  class  of  195  8  has  been  the 
first  to  whom  this  assignment  has  applied. 

The  Faculty  Committee  in  charge  of  this  program  has  stated  the  objectives 
of  the  assignment  as  follows: 

The  Faculty  has  long  recognized  that  the  assimilation  of  a  certain  mini- 
mum body  of  factual  information,  although  a  "sine  qua  non"  of  medical  educa- 
tion, constitutes  a  grossly  inadequate  preparation  for  medical  practice.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious  but  a  few  of  the  more  cogent  ones  might  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(1)  The  amount  of  factual  information  that  any  medical  student  or 
physician  can  command  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  body 
of  medical  knowledge. 

(2)  A  comprehensive  understanding  of  even  a  relatively  simple  medical 
topic  is  very  difficult  to  achieve  in  medical  school  since  the  student 
is  preoccupied  with  the  task  of  grasping  the  broad  outline  of  each 
course. 

(3)  The  body  of  medical  knowledge  is  rapidly  expanding  and  "truths" 
of  one  year  are  falsehoods  the  next.  Often  what  appears  to  be 
obvious  or  true  becomes  more  equivocal  after  all  the  facts  are  weighed. 

(4)  Many  or  perhaps  a  majority  of  practical  medical  problems  cannot 
be  answered  by  referral  to  standard  texts  or  other  ordinary  sources 
of  information. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  teach  students  the  techniques  of  seeking  out 
answers  for  themselves  and  to  develop  the  habit  of  using  this  facility,  most 
departments  in  the  past  supplemented  their  courses  by  requiring  various  course 
papers.  In  the  fall  of  195  6  after  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem,  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  decided  that  the  educational  value  of  these  exercises 
was  so  great  that  some  of  them  at  least  should  be  consolidated  into  whit  would 
be  called  a  Senior  Thesis,  or  perhaps  better,  Senior  Paper,  and  this  should  be 
made  a  requirement  for  graduation.  By  broadening  the  assignment  the  student 
would  be  able  to  channel  his  study  into  an  area  of  his  own  choosing,  and  greater 
educational  value  would  be  derived  from  probing  one  subject  more  deeply  than 
from  multiple  smaller  exercises  which  in  many  instances  failed  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  intended. 

The  Senior  Paper  is  simply  an  exercise  in  which  the  student  asks  a  question 
which  cannot  be  readily  answered  and  then  turns  to  one  or  more  of  the  many 
devices  by  which  this  question  might  be  answered.  In  some  instances  a  defini- 
tive answer  can  be  obtained  by  bibliographic  research  in  the  library.  In  other 
instances  an  analysis  of  clinical  records  or  an  alternate  case  study  will  provide 
an  answer.  In  many  instances  the  question  can  best  be  answered  in  the  experi- 
mental laboratory.    Providing  that   the  investigation  is   thorough   and  scholarly 


the  student  will  be  given  full  latitude  in  selecting  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
more  appropriate  approach.  His  selection  of  subject  and  preceptor  should 
reflect  his  own  interests,  whether  they  lie  in  the  field  of  basic  science,  clinical 
medicine,  or  in  the  broader  areas  of  sociology  and  public  health. 

Among  the  many  benefits  that  should  be  derived  from  this  exercise  may 
be  listed  the  following: 

1.  The  student's  attention  would  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  utiliz- 
ing efficiently  the  sources  of  information  available  to  him. 

2.  The  student's  ability  to  define  the  present  limits  of  knowledge  of  a 
selected  topic,  and  to  evaluate  data  relating  to  it  would  be  developed. 

3.  The  student  would  be  enabled  to  recognize  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  even  a  relatively  simple  medical 
topic. 

4.  The  student  would  be  encouraged  to  recognize  the  value  of  writing 
correctly  and  stimulated  to  develop  this  abiHty. 

5.  The  student  would  be  encouraged  to  develop  the  ability  to  organize 
the  available  knowledge  relating  to  a  given  topic  and  to  record  it  in  a 
concise  manner. 

6.  The  student  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  record  the  results  of 
any  research  work  undertaken  by  him. 

7.  The  Faculty  would  be  enabled  to  recognize  and  reward  those  students 
capable  of  outstanding  accomplishment  in  this  area  of  scholarly 
activity. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  assignment,  as  revised  slightly  for  the 
class  of   1959,   are  as   follows: 

1.  Each  student  shall  submit  a  completed  paper  to  his  preceptor  on  or 
before  February   1  of  his  senior  year. 

2.  A  topic  shall  be  selected  by  each  student  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  third  year  (May  1,  195  8  for  the  class  of  1959)  although  a  stu- 
dent may  select  a  topic  at  any  time  previously,  even  in  the  pre- 
clinical years,  provided  work  or  reading  done  during  the  clinical  years 
is  included  in  the  paper. 

3.  Each  student  shall  select  a  preceptor  from  the  staff  of  any  of  the 
medical  school  departments  under  the  guidance  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Senior  Paper  but  no  faculty  member  shall  be  asked  to  advise  more 
than  three  students  from  a  class  regarding  papers. 

4.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  faculty  members  regarding 
the  selection  of  topics  and  preceptors  as  early  as  possible.  After  a 
student  and  faculty  member  have  reached  agreement  on  the  general 
area  of  the  topic  and  the  preceptor  selection  the  Committee  should 
be  notified  of  selections  and  of  any  later  changes.  The  deadline  for 
selection  of  topics  and  preceptors  for  the  Class  of  1959  will  be  May 
1,   1958. 

5.  First  and  second  year  students  are  urged  to  consider  possible  suitable 
topics  and  discuss  them  with  faculty  members.  Coordination  between 
summer  projects  and  senior  paper  topics  is  encouraged.  However,  in 
the  case  of  projects  started  in  the  first  two  years,  additional  work  or 
reading  done  in  the  clinical  years  should  be  included. 

6.  Papers  may  consist  of  reviews  of  the  medical  literature,  analyses  of 
clinical  records,  clinical  studies  done  on  the  wards  or  in  ambulatory 
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clinics,  reports  of  special  projects,  laboratory  research,  or  appropriate 
combinations  of  the  above.  Investigative  work  done  in  collaboration 
with  others  may  be  reported,  but  the  report  used  for  the  paper  must 
be  the  work  of  the  student  himself. 

7.  Papers  should  be  adequate  in  length  to  the  subject  but  should  not 
exceed  in  length  2  J  double  spaced  typewritten  pages  or  approximately 
7  5  00  words  unless  the  exception  is  agreed  to  by  the  preceptor.  Two 
typewritten  copies  must  be  submitted  and  these  will  not  be  returned 
to  the  student. 

8.  Students  are  encouraged  to  confer  with  preceptors  concerning  biblio- 
graphy, the  outlines  of  their  projected  papers,  analyses  of  data,  and 
preliminary  drafts  of  papers. 

9.  Preceptors  advising  students  will  be  expected  to  go  over  the  final 
versions  of  papers  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  them  and  turn 
them  in  to  the  Committee  with  written  critiques  and  ratings  on  the 
scale  of  (a)  excellent,  (b)  superior,  (c)  satisfactory,  (d)  unsatis- 
factory. In  addition  the  Committee  will  have  each  paper  evaluated 
with  a  critique  and  rating  by  another  faculty  member.  The  critiques  of 
both  reviewers  as  originally  written  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  student.  A  rating  of  unsatisfactory,  if  concurred  in 
by  the  Committee,  will  necessitate  the  rewriting  of  the  assignment. 
Senior  Paper  ratings  will  be  considered  in  determining  class  standing, 
and   fitness   for   graduation. 

10.    Copies  of  papers  receiving  excellent  ratings  will  be  bound  and  placed 
in  the  Library  and  the  names  of  the  authors  appropriately  published. 

The  Senior  Papers  from  the  Class  of  195  8  have  now  been  turned  in  and 
evaluated.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  class  of  5  8  members  turned  in 
papers  which  were  given  the  top  rating  of  excellent.  Many  of  the  papers 
involve  meritorious  and  original  investigative  work.  Several  of  these  have 
already  been  presented  to  audiences  here  at  the  School.  Michael  P.  Cap,  whose 
preceptor  was  Dr.  Louis  G.  Welt  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  presented  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Prediction  of  Muscle  Potassium  from  Serum  and  Red  Cell 
Potassium  and  Serum  Total  CO2  Content"  by  himself  and  several  co-workers  at 
the  regular  monthly  research  conference  on  January  29.  This  was  based  on 
the  work  carried  out  for  his  Senior  Paper.  Alfred  W.  Hamer,  whose  preceptor 
was  Dr.  Charles  E.  Flowers  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
presented  a  paper  entitled  "A  Study  of  Fetal  Electrocardiography"  at  the 
Annual  Medical  Alumni  Meeting  on  March  21.  The  May  Research  Meeting 
will  be  devoted  to  three  or  four  of  the  Senior  Papers  involving  original  investiga- 
tion. They  will  have  to  be  selected  from  a  dozen  papers  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  preceptors  as  meriting  such  a  presentation. 

Thomas  M.  Haizlip  and  his  preceptor.  Dr.  John  A.  Ewing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  have  already  published  a  brief  report  on  their  investigation 
of  the  habit  forming  propensities  of  Meprobomate  and  plan  a  fuller  report 
later.     PubHcation  of  a  number  of  other  papers  is  planned. 

William  L.  Fleming,  M.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
Assistant  Dean  in  Education  and  Research 
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JAMES  THOMPSON  ALLEY:  "Jim" 
is  25  years  of  age  and  live  3 
in  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  in 
medicine  froTi  UNC  in 
1955.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Betty.  He  will  do  a  rotat- 
ing general  internship  at 
the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  Hospital  in 

Charleston,    S.    C.    next   year.      Future 

plans  undecided. 

HERVY  EVANS  AVERETTE,  JR.:  26 
years  of  age,  from  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C.  Hervy  com- 
pleted his  undergraduate 
training  at  Davidson  Col- 
lege in  1954  with  a  B.S.  in 
Biology.  Kappa  Sigma. 
Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Berkley. 
He  plans  to  specialize  in 
Ob-Gyn    after    a    rotating 

internship    at   the   Medical    College    of 

South  Carolina. 

CLARENCE  ALMON  BAILEY,  JR.: 
Clarence  is  25  years  of  age 
and  is  from  Selma,  N.  C. 
He  completed  his  under- 
graduate training  at  Duke 
University  with  an  A.B.  in 
Zoology  in  1954.  Kappa 
Sigma.  Alpha  Kappa  Kap- 
pa. Single.  Plans  general 
rotating  internship  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  next  year, 
and  general  practice  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  after  he  completes  his  train- 
ing. 

LEWIS  RAY  BEAM:  "Lou"  is  25  years 

of   age    and    is   from    Bes- 

^mil^  semer  City,  N.  C.  Received 

W " ^         his    B.S.    m    Medicine    at 

f^^^         UNC    in     1955.    Phi    Beta 
Kappa.      Lou    will   take   a 
A"^^^       straight  pathology  intern- 
I^^^Ak     ship    at    UNC    next    year, 
HBII^BI    ^"d  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture   are    further    training 
and  a  career  in  pathology. 


WILLIAM    ROBERT    BE  C  KM  AN 

"Bill"  is  32  years  of  ag 
and  is  from  Jamestowi 
N.  C.  He  received  his  BM 
degree  from  Rensselat 
Polytechnic  I  n  s  t  i  t  u  1 1 
Troy,  N.  Y.  in  1945  an 
further  training  at  UNC 
Beta  Theta  Pi.  Phi  Bet 
Kappa.  Phi  Chi.  Alph 
Omega  Alpha.  Bill  is  president  of  th 
senior  class.  Wife,  Nancy,  and  tw 
daughters.  After  USN  internship  £ 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts  and  completio 
of  his  military  service.  Bill  plans  to  d 
general  practice  in  Jamestown,  1^.  C. 

DAVID  CARL  BIGGERS:  "Buddy' 
26  years  of  age  and  is  fr 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  He 
ceived  his  undergraduai 
training  at  Davidson  Co] 
lege.  Kappa  Sigma.  PI 
Chi.  Single.  He  plans  : 
straight  medical  interr 
ship  at  Gradv  Memorii 
Hospital,  Atlanta,  G; 
After  this  he  will  specialize  in  eith( 
internal  medicine  or  pathology. 

JOHN  DAVID  BOYETT:  John  is  2 
years  old  and  is  from  A 
bemarle,  N.  C.  He  receive 
his  B.S.  degree  f  r  o : 
Davidson  College  in  195 
Single.  Phi  Gamma  Delt 
He  plans  to  take  a  straigl 
medical  internship  at  tl 
University  of  Alabam 
Birmingham.  His  plans  f( 

the  future  are  undecided. 

JOHN  IRVING  BROOKS,  JR.:  John  ' 
25  years  of  age  and  is  fro; 
Roxboro,  N.  C.  He  r< 
ceived  his  undergradua 
education  at  Wake  Fore 
College.  Kappa  Alph 
Wife,  Martha.  Son,  Johr 
ny.  He  will  take  a  straigl 
medical  internship  ; 
NCMH   next   year.     Plai 

for  the  future  include  further  trainir 

in    internal    medicine    and    practice    : 

North   Carolina. 
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REBECCA  HATCHER  BUCKLEY: 
"Becky"  is  24  years  of  age 
and  comes  from  Hamlet, 
N.  C.  She  received  her 
A.B.  degree  from  Duke 
University  in  1954.  Kappa 
Delta.  Husband,  Ed,  and 
son,  "Chuck."  Plans  for 
next  year  ar3  a  straight 
pediatrics      internship      at 

Duke  Hospital  and  for  the  future — the 

practice  of  pediatrics. 


WILLIAM 


f^^ 


Texas  next 
USAF,  Bill 
practice   in 


RILEY     BULLOCK,     JR  : 

"Bill"  is  25  years  of  age 
and  is  from  Bethel,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  A.B.  ds- 
gree  in  chemistry  from 
UNC  in  1955.  Alpha  Kap- 
pa Kappa.  Wife,  Louise. 
Will  do  a  rotating  general 
internship  at  Brooks  Army 
Hospital  in  San  Antonio, 
year.  After  a  stay  in  the 
plans  to  enter  general 
North   Carolina. 


ANDREW      JOHNSON       COURTS: 

"Andy"  is  28  years  of  age, 
and     is     from     Reidsville, 
N.    C.      He   completed    his 
undergraduate      education 
at     Davidson     College     in 
1954.  Single.  He  will  take 
a     straight     medicine     in- 
ternship at  Jackson  Memo- 
rial    Hospital     in     Miami, 
Florida   next  year   and   following   that 
plans   to    specialize    in    either    internal 
medicine   or  psychiatry. 

MALCOLM  ADELPHUS  COX,  JR.: 
24  years  of  age,  from  Kin- 
ston,  N.  C.  He  received  his 
B.S.  in  Medicine  from 
UNC  in  1955.  Wife,  Helen, 
and  daughter,  Lelia  Louise. 
Malcohn  will  serve  a  ro- 
tating internship  at  City 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C.  next 
year  and  in  the  future  plans  to  prac- 
tice pediatrics  in  North  Carolina. 


flVIAURICE  LEWIS  CANADAY:  Maur- 
ice is  25  years  of  age,  from 
Four  Oaks,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  in 
medicine  from  UNC  in 
1955.  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 
Wife,  Carolyn.  Will  take 
a  mixed  medicine-pedia- 
trics intern  hip  at  the 
University      of      Arkansas 

Medical  Center  next  year.  Plans  are  to 

do  either   general   practice  or  internal 

medicine  in  North  Carolina. 

MICHAEL  PAUL  CAP:  Paul  is  27 
years  of  age  and  is  from 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
ceived his  B  S.  in  Physics 
in  1952  from  Roanoke  Col- 
■    '  lege,  Salem,  Va.  After  that 

4^  1^  he  did  2  years  of  post- 
litf  A  .JBI  graduate  work  in  nuclear 
im^^m  physics  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. Kappa  Alpha.  Phi 
Chi.  Wife,  Ruth.  No  children.  He  will 
do  a  straight  pediatrics  internship 
next  year  at  Duke  Hospital.  Future 
plans   undecided. 


THOMAS  CRAVEN:  "Tom"  is  28  years 
of  age  and  comes  from 
Huntersville,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree 
from  David-'on  College  in 
1951.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Phi 
Chi.  Single.  Will  intern  at 
Grady  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  in 
medicine  next  year.     Tom 

plans  to  specialize  in  internal  medicine. 

DAVID  BAILEY  CROSLAND:  "Dave" 
is  27  years  of  age  and  is 
from  Concord,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Davidson  College  in 
1953.  Kappa  Sigma.  Phi 
Chi.  Dave  was  president  of 
the  fir  t  and  second  year 
clas  es,  F.nd  vice-president 
of  the  Whitehead  Society  last  year. 
Wife,  Ann.  He  plans  a  straight  surgical 
internship  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  next  year  to  be 
followed  by  specialty  training  in 
urology.  Dave  will  practice  in  Concord, 
N.  C.  ' 
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CAROLYN  ELIZABETH  CULBRETH: 
24  years  of  age,  from  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  Carolyn  re- 
ceived her  undergraduate 
training  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity where  she  received 
her  A.B.  degree  in  Zoolo- 
gy in  1954.  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 
Single.  She  will  intern  at 
Grace  Memorial-New  Haven  Commun- 
ity Hospital  (Yale  University)  in  in- 
ternal medicine.  Following  a  residency 
in  internal  medicine,  she  plans  to  spe- 
cialize in  cardiology. 

JAMES  RONALD  EDWARDS.  "Ron- 
nie" is  24  years  of  age  and 
comes  from  Tipton  Hill. 
He  received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree in  Biology  at  East 
Tenn.  State  College  in 
1954.  Wife,  Delores.  He 
will  take  a  general  prac- 
tice internship  at  Michi- 
gan   next   year    and    after 

that   plans    to    do    general    practice    in 

western  North  Carolina. 


MASON  DILLARD  FIELD,  JR.:  Masor 
is  26  years  of  age  and 
comes  from  Charlotte,  N' 
C.  He  graduated  frorri 
Davidson  College  in  1954 
where  he  was  a  Sigmc 
Chi.  Single.  Phi  Chi 
Mason  will  do  a  rotating 
general  internship  at  th( 
University  Hospital  am 
Hillman  Clinic,  Birmingham,  Alabami 
next  year.  He  plans  to  specialize  ir 
either  internal  medicine  or  surgery. 


CARL  AUGUSTUS  FURR,  JR.:  Car 
is  24  years  of  age  and  ii 
from  Concord,  N.  C-  He 
obtained  a  B.S.  degree  ir 
medicine  in  1955.  Nex 
year  he  will  have  a  roj 
tating  general  internshii 
at  Grady  Memorial  Hospi' 
tal.  Single.  Phi  Chi.  Hii 
plans    for    the    future    art 

probably  to  specialize  in  internal  medi. 

cine. 


WILLIAM  CROM  ARTIE  ELLIOTT: 
"Bill"  is  24  years  of  age. 
and  comes  from  Lincoln- 
ton,  N.  C.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Davidson 
College  in  1954.  Kappa 
Sigma.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Betty.  He  will  do  a 
straight  medical  intern- 
ship at  Massachusetts 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Boston  next 
year.  Bill  plans  to  specialize  in  inter- 
nal  medicine. 

GEORGE  ELLIOTT  ENNIS:  George 
is  24  years  of  age  and  is 
from  Hickory,  N.  C.  He 
graduated  from  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College  in  1954 
with  an  A.B.  in  Chemis- 
try. Kappa  Sigma  Kappa. 
Phi  Chi.  Will  take  a 
straight  medicine  intern- 
ship at  the  University  of 
Alabama  next  year,  and  plans  to  prac- 
tice in  Hickory  after  completion  of  his 
training. 


ARTHUR  WYNNS  GREGORY,  JR. 
"Doonie"  is  28  years  of  ag 
and  is  from  Halifax,  N.  C 
Received  his  B  S.  degrei 
in  medicine  in  1955  fron 
U.N.C.  Zeta  Psi.  Single 
Phi  Chi.  He  will  do  a  ro^ 
tating  general  internshij 
at  the  Medical  College  o 
Virginia   next  year.   Plan 

for  the  future  are  general  practice  ir 

North   Carolina. 


THOMAS 


MATTHEWS  HAIZLIP 
"Tom"  is  26  years  of  agi 
and  from  Leaksville,  N.  C 
B.S.  from  Wake  Fores 
College  in  1954.  Sigms 
Chi.  He  will  do  a  mixe( 
surgical  internship  a 
Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New 
York  City  next  year.  Fu-, 
ture  plans  undecided. 
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GEORGE  WALTERS  HAMBY:  26 
years  of  age  and  from 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  George 
received  his  A.B.  degree  in 
chemistry  from  UNC  in 
1954.  Single.  He  will  do  a 
mixed  medicine-pediatrics 
internship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas.  Hospital 
in  Little  Rock.  In  the  fu- 
ture he  plans  to  specialize  in  either 
pediatrics   or   psychiatry. 


ALFRED  WILSON  HAMER,  JR.:  Al- 
fred is  26  years  of  age  and 
is  from  Morganton,  N.  C. 
He  received  an  A.B.  de- 
gree from  UNC  in  1953. 
Sigma  Nu.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Diane.  Daughter,  Amanda. 
Will  do  a  rotating  general 
internship  next  year  at  the 
Medical   College   of   South 

Carolina.   After  that  he  plans   to  take 

an  Ob-Gyn  residency   and  practice   in 

Morganton. 


JOHN  SANDALL  HOWIE:  24  years 
of  age  and  comes  from  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee.  He  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate 
training  at  Southwestern 
at  Memphis,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  B.A.  in  psycholo- 
gy in  1954.  Kappa  Alpha. 
Next  year  he  will  do  a 
rotating       internship       at 

Queens   Hospital  in   Honolulu,   Hawaii. 

Following    internship,     John    plans     a 

residency    in    psychiatry. 

JAMES  RICHARD  HUGHES:  "Jim"  is 
29  years  of  age  and  comes 
from  Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree 
in  chemistry  in  1955  from 
UNC.  Wife,  Charlotte. 
Next  year  he  plans  to  do 
a  rotating  general  intern- 
ship at  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Miami,  Flor- 
ida. After  completion  of  his  training, 
Jim  will  enter  general  practice  in 
eastern  North  Carolina. 


RICHARD  LAWRENCE  HARRIS: 
"Dickie"  is  24  years  of  age 
and  is  single.  He  is  from 
High  Point,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived '  his  B.S.  in  medi- 
cine at  U.N.C.  in  1955. 
Next  year,  Dick  will  take 
a  rotating  general  intern- 
rhip  at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital    in   Atlanta.      His 

plans  for  the  future  are  to  specialize  in 

internal  medicine. 


CHARLES  CREE  HUNTER,  JR: . 
"Charlie"  is  26  years  of 
age  and  comes  from  Spring 
Hope,  N.  C.  He  received 
his  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  UNC  where  he 
graduated  with  a  BS  in 
medicine  in  1954.  Wife, 
Annabel.  Son,  Jeff.  Next 
year   he   will   do   a   mixed 

internship  at  North  Carolina  Memorial 

Hospital. 


ROBERT  FRANKLIN  HOOK:  "Bob" 
i;  25  years  of  age  and  is 
from  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He 
graduated  from  UNC  with 
a  B.S.  in  medicine  in  1955. 
Single.  Kappa  Sigma.  Phi 
Chi.  Next  year  Bob  will 
have  a  mixed  surgical  in- 
ternship at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City. 
His  plans  for  the  future  are  to  con- 
tinue surgical  training  and  eventually 
to  practice  in  North  Carolina. 


DAN  EARNHARDT  JOHNSON: 
"Corky"  is  25  years  of  age 
and  is  from  Charlotte,  N. 
C.  He  completed  his 
undergraduate  training  at 
Davidson  College  and  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  degree  in 
1954.  Kappa  Sigma.  Phi 
Chi.  Single.  Next  year  he 
will  do  a  straight  medical 
internship  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Following  his  training 
he  plans  to  practice  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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ALLEN  RUSSELL  KOENIG:  "Al"  is 
29,  and  comes  from  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
teived  his  B.S.  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  at 
UNC  in  1951  and  his  B.S. 
in  Medicine  at  UNC  in 
1955.  Wife,  Laurie.  Phi 
Gamma  Delta.  Phi  Chi. 
Next  year  he  will  take  a 
rotating  general  internship  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  Greenwich,  Conn.  Plans 
for  the  future  are  to  specialize  in  Ob- 
Gyn. 

GENE  FONVIELLE  KOONCE:  Gene  is 
29  years  of  age  and  is  from 
Jacksonville,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  in 
Chemistry  at  UNC  in  1950 
and  was  a  Sigma  Chi 
there.  Single.  Phi  Chi. 
Veteran.  Next  year  he  will 
do  a  rotating  general  in- 
ternship at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia.  Plans  for  the  fu- 
ture are  general  practice  in  North 
Carolina. 

JESSE  EUGENE  LANG:    "Gene"  is  28 
and    from    Ayden,    North 
.MM.  Carolina.   He  received  his 

B.S.  degree  from  UNC  in 
1951.  Wife,  Peggy.  Phi 
^  Gamma  Delta.  Next  year 
Gene  will  do  a  U.S.  Naval 
internship  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, California.  He  is 
considering  a  residency  in 
Ob-Gyn.  In  the  future  Gene  hopes  to 
return  to  North  Carolina  for  practice. 

WALTER  NATHANIEL  LONG,  JR.: 
26  years  of  age  and  from 
Belmont,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate 
training  at  Mars  Hill  Col- 
lege and  at  UNC  where  he 
received  his  A.B.  degree  in 
Chemistry  in  1954.  Wife, 
Mary.  No  children.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  will  do  a 
mixed  medical-pediatric  internship  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Medical 
Center  next  year.  After  completion  of 
his  training,  Walt  plans  to  practice  in 
North  Carolina. 


PAUL  SWICEGOOD  McCUBBINS: 
"Pete"  is  24  years  of  age, 
and  is  from  Salisbury,  N. ! 
C.  He  received  his  under- 
graduate education  from 
UNC.  Sigma  Nu.  Next 
year  he  will  take  a  ro- 
tating internship  at  the 
University  Hospital  in 
Augusta,     Ga.      His    plans 

for  the  future  are  for  further  training 

in  internal  medicine. 


VERNON  WENDELL  McFALLS:  Ver- 
non is  24  years  old,  from: 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree' 
from  UNC.  Phi  Beta  Kap-^ 
pa.  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa.! 
Wife,  Laura.  DaughterJ 
Susan.  Will  take  a  straight] 
pediatric  internship  at  thei 
University  of  Arkansas.] 
Plans  for  the  future  are  the  practice' 
of  pediatrics.  j 


JOHN  ASBURY  McGEE:  John  is  24 
years  of  age,  from  Char- 
lotte. Received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree from  Davidson  Col- 
lege in  1954.  Kappa  Sigma. 
Phi  Chi.  Next  year  he  will 
do  a  rotating  internship  at 
the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina  Hospital. 
Plans  to  train  in  OB-Gyn 

in  the  future. 


PETER  DILLARD  McMICHAEL,  JR.: 
"Pete"  is  25  years  old, 
from  Reidsville,  N.  C.  He 
completed  his  undergrad- 
uate education  at  UNC 
with  a  BS  in  medicine  ir 
1955.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Phi 
Chi.  Pete  will  do  a  straight 
medical  internship  al 
Jackson  in  Miami,  Fla.  His 
plans  for  the  future  are  to  take  OB- 
Gyn  training  and  to  practice  in  North' 
Carolina  at  the  completion  of  this. 
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CHARLES  THOMAS  MACY:  24  years 

of     age,     from     Morehead 

-"-^ir~-'  -     City,   N.    C.    Received   his 

JF**^  \        A.B.   degree   in   chemistry 

f  from    UNC    in    1954.    Beta 

^^"^^^  Theta  Pi.    Phi  Chi.    Wife, 

Nancy.  No  children.  Char- 

A^     .  iij^^    lie  will  do  a  straight  medi- 

H^  l^^l   ^^^^  internship  at  Jackson 

Memorial       Hospital        in 

Miami,  Florida  next  year.  He  plans  a 

residency   in   internal   medicine. 

ADDISON  GOODLOE  MANGUM: 
"Addie"  is  24  years  of  age, 
from  Gastonia,  N.  C.  He 
completed  his  undergrad- 
uate education  at  UNC  in 
1955  with  a  B.S.  in  medi- 
cine. Alpha  Kappa  Kap- 
pa. Single.  He  will  do  a 
straight  surgical  intern- 
,  ship  at  Barnes  Hospital  in 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  he  completes  his 
residency  in  surgery,  Addie  plans  to 
practice  general  surgery  in  North 
Carolina. 

'  LUTHER  SULLIVAN  NELSON: 
"Sully"  is  31  years  of  age 
and  is  from  Jackson,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  A.B.  and 
B.S.  degrees  in  science 
and  mathematics  at  East 
Carolina  College  in  1949. 
Phi  Chi.  Wife,  Thelma. 
Children,  Jimmy  and 
Stuart.  Will  take  a  gen- 
eral practice  internship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Hospital  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich,  next  year.  Plans  to  do 
general  practice  in  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

THOMAN  LANE  ORMAND:  Lane  is 
24  years  old,  comes  from 
Monroe,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate 
degree  at  UNC  where  he 
was  a  Chi  Phi  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Phi  Chi.  Wife, 
Sara.  He  will  do  a  rotat- 
ing internship  at  Cincin- 
n  a  t  i     General     Hospital. 

After  that  his  plans  are  to  specialize  in 

either   internal   medicine   or   obstetrics 

and   gynecology. 


BARRY  REEVES  PATE:  24  years  of 
age,  from  Canton,  N.  C.  He 
completed  his  undergrad- 
uate education  at  UNC. 
Single.  Phi  Chi.  Next  year 
he  will  do  a  rotating  gen- 
eral internship  at  Grady 
Memorial  Hospital  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  He  plans  to 
specialize  in  ENT  and  to 
practice  in  North  Carolina  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  training. 

DEWEY  HARRIS  PATE:  25  years  of 
age,  from  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
He  received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree in  medicine  from 
UNC  in  1954.  Pi  Kappa 
Phi.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Wife,  Patricia.  Children, 
Nancy  and  Steven.  Dewey 
will  have  a  straight  sur- 
gical   internship   at    North 

Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  next  year. 

He  plans  a  residency  in  surgery. 

JOHN  RICHARD  PATTERSON: 
"Dick"  is  25  years  of  age 
and  is  from  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland.  He  received  an 
A.B.  degree  in  chemistry 
from  UNC  in  1954.  Beta 
Theta  Pi.  Single.  Chi  Phi. 
He  will  do  a  rotating  gen- 
eral internship  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia next  year.  Dick  plans  to  train  in 
Ob-Gyn  in  the  future  and  to  do  pri- 
vate practice  in  this  field  when  he  com- 
pletes his  training.  | 

CHARLES  WOODROW  PHILLIPS, 
JR.:  "Charlie"  is  25  years 
of  age  and  comes  from 
Elon  College,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate 
degree,  A.B.  in  chemis- 
try, from  Elon  in  1954. 
Morehead  scholar.  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha.  Next  year, 
Charlie  will  take  a  straight 
surgical  internship  at  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital.  After  taking  basic 
surgical  training,  he  plans  to  specialize 
in  neurosurgery. 
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NANCY  LEE  PRITCHETT:  Nancy  is 
from  Brown  Summit,  N.  C. 
She  received  her  A.B.  de- 
gree in  1954  from  the 
Woman's  College  of  UNC. 
Next  year  she  plans  to  do 
a  straight  pediatrics  in- 
ternship at  Buffalo  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  After 
completion  of  training  she 

plans  to  practice  pediatrics. 


DANIEL  WETMORE  RADER:  Dan  is 
24  years  of  age  and  is 
from  Graham,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  in 
medicine  from  UNC  in 
1954.  Delta  Upsilon.  Alpha 
Kappa  Kappa.  Will  do  a 
straight  surgery  intern- 
ship at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
next  year.  Future  plans  are  to  enter 
private  practice  in  North  Carolina. 


WILLIAM  ROBERT  STORY:  "Bob"  is 
27  years  of  age,  from 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  in 
chemistry  from  UNC  in 
1954.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Phi 
Chi.  Bob  will  take  a  ro- 
tating general  internship 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital next  year.  After  com- 
pletion of  Air  Force  requirements.  Bob 
plans  to  enter  general  practice  in 
North   Carolina. 


CHARLES  WALTER  STOUT:  25  years 
of  age  from  High  Point, 
N.  C.  He  received  his  A.B. 
in  chemistry  from  UNC  in 
1954.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Wife,  Barbara.  No  chil- 
dren. Will  do  a  rotating 
general  internship  at  Let- 
terman  Army  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco,  California 
next  year.  After  a  stay  in  the  Army, 
Charlie  plans  to  enter  general  prac- 
tice in  North  Carolina. 


FRED  REECE  STOWE,  JR.:  Fred  is  26 
years  of  age  and  is  from 
Belmont,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  in 
pre-med  from  Davidson 
College.  Sigma  Phi  Epsi- 
lon.  Omicron  Delta  Kappa. 
Wife,  Barbara.  He  will  do 
a  straight  pediatrics  in- 
ternship at  Johns  Hopkins 

Hospital  next  year.  Fred  plans  to  do 

research  in  the  Air  Force  after  one  or 

two  years  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

BENJAMIN  EVERETT  THOMPSON, 
JR.:  "Pop"  is  33  years  of 
age  and  is  from  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.  He  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  l^NC 
in  1949  then  taught  school 
for  several  years.  Single.^ 
He  will  take  a  rotatini 
general  internship  at  th( 
University  of  South  Caro- 
lina next  year.  Plans  to  do  general 
practice  in  North  Carolina  on  comple- 
tion of  his  training. 

JOE  WAYNE  THOMPSON:  Wayne  is 
25  years  of  age  and  is 
from  viooresville,  N.  C. 
He  rec  nved  his  A.B.  de- 
gree iJi  chemistry  from 
UNC  in  1954.  Phi  Beta 
Kappi-.  Wife,  Elizabeth. 
He  will  do  a  mixed  medi- 
cine-pediatrics internship 
at  th^  University  of  Ar- 
kansas Hospital  next  year.  After  com- 
pletion of  his  training  he  plans  to 
enter  general  practice  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

CHARLES  DIXON  WALLACE:  "Dick'' 
is  25  years   of  age  and   is 
^^       i    from  Smithfield,  N.  C.  He 
pHP^         received  his  B.S.  in  medi- 
cine   from    UNC    in    1955 
Wife,    Helen.    Son,    Dixon 

Ia^sBg  He  wjll  do  a  straight  sur- 
■^'jKm  gical  internship  at  Nortl 
^^^^H  Carolina  Memorial  Hospi- 
"^^^^^  tal  next  year.  Plans  to  .  e- 
ceive  further  surgical  training  in  im 
future. 
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'AUL  MARTIN  WEEKS:  Paul  is  25 
yeai's  of  age  and  is  from 
Clinton,  N.  C.  He  grad- 
uated from  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  1954  with  an  A.B. 
degree  in  Zoology.  Wife, 
Pamela.  Children,  Christo- 
pher and  Heather.  He  will 
take  a  straight  surgery  in- 
ternship at  North  Caro- 
lina Memorial  Hospital  next  year.  Paul 
plans  to  go  into  academic  surgery  in 
the  future. 


JOHN  LINDSAY  WINSTEAD,  JR.:  23 
years  of  age,  from  Green- 
ville, N.  C.  John  took  his 
undergraduate  training  at 
Duke  University  where  he 
received  his  A.B.  degree  in 
1954.  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 
Wife,  Jean.  He  will  do  a 
straight  pathology  in- 
ternship at  North  Caro- 
lina Memorial  Hospital  next  year.  In 
the  future,  he  plans  to  go  into  sur- 
gery. 


WHERE  THE  SENIORS  WILL  INTERN 


NUMBER 


INSTITUTION 


University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham 

University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock 

Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis 

Brooke  General,  Army  Hospital,  San  Antonio 

Buffalo  Children's  Hospital,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Pendleton,  Navy  Hospital,  California 

Chelsea,  Navy  Hospital,  Massachusetts 

City  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem 

C  ncinatti  General  Hospital,  Ohio 

L  v.ke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Grace-New  Haven,  Yale  University 

Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  Atlanta 

Greenwich  Hospital,  Conn. 

University  of  Georgia,  Augusta 

Jackson  Memorial  Hospital,  Miami 

Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore 

Letterman,  Army  Hospital,  San  Francisco 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Massachusetts  Memorial,  Boston 

North  Carolina  Memorial,  Chapel  Hill 

Roosevelt,  New  York  City 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City 

Queens  Hospital,  Honolulu 

Walter  Reed,  Army  Hospital,  Washington 
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On  the  Lantern  Slide  Lecture 

Lewis  R.  Beam'"" 

The  class  of  1958,  like  any  other  medical  school  class,  has 
been  given  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  lectures  have 
been  delivered  by  house  officers,  faculty  members,  visiting  pro- 
fessors, and  by  students  in  the  class.  Among  the  first  of  these 
lectures  was  one  delivered  by  Dr.  Lawrason,  past  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  Medical  School.  His  opening  remarks  were  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  lectures,  the  lecture  which  delivers  a  message  and 
the  lantern  slide  lecture.  By  this  statement  he  implied  that  the 
lantern  slide  lecture  is  of  inferior  quality. 

One  does  not  wish  to  differ  with  Dr.  Lawrason  and  his  firm 
stand  on  this  matter.  One  is  obligated,  however,  to  meticulously 
point  out  the  values  of  the  use  of  lantern  slides. 

Lantern  slides  can  be  used  to  present  photographs.  They  can 
be  used  to  present  pages  from  textbooks  and  journals  and  to  show 
charts,  graphs,  and  diagrams.  The  lantern  slide  lecture  can  be 
used  to  confuse  the  audience  completely. 

The  confused  audience  is  a  thing  of  value.  From  the  con- 
fused audience  new  thoughts  and  ideas  arise.  A  common  way  to 
create  confusion  is  to  show  slides  illustrating  a  subject  unrelated 
to  the  lecture.  For  example,  the  psychiatrist  lecturing  on  early 
development  of  the  personality,  may  by  mistake  show  a  set  of 
lantern  slides  concerning  inflammations  of  the  oral  cavity. 
Similarly,  he  may  show  slides  on  inflammations  of  other  anatomic 
areas  from  which  various  facets  of  the  personality  arise.  The 
bewildered  listener  may  be  stimulated  to  think  of  theretofore 
undescribed  relationships  between  these  areas.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  confuse  the  audience.  Important 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  confused  audience  never  detects 
unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer.  If  the  medical  stu- 
dent has  forgotten  to  prepare  his  Preventive  Medicine  lecture,  his 
fellow  students  will  never  suspect  his  blunder,  provided  that  he 
blunders  well  in  presenting  the  lantern  slides.  The  same  concept 
holds  true  for  other  lecturers. 

The  technique  of  presenting  the  lantern  slide  lecture  comes 
naturally   to   most   lecturers.    Years   of   clinical   experience   and 
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extensive  laboratory  research  give  a  person  little  advantage  over 
the  freshman  medical  student.  By  following  a  few  simple  rules 
the  above  mentioned  benefits,  plus  many  others,  can  be  achieved. 
Acting  as  a  well  coordinated  team,  the  lecturer  and  the  slide  pro- 
jector operator  can  give  a  wonderfully  confusing  lantern  slide 
lecture.  A  third  member  of  the  team  can  add  to  things  by  turning 
the  lights  on  when  the  lecturer  wishes  to  show  a  slide.  Of  course, 
he  should  turn  the  lights  off  when  the  lecturer  wishes  to  refer 
to  his  notes. 

Improper  lighting  conditions  and  adequate  projector  noise 
should  be  prearranged.  If  the  projector  is  out  of  order  the  entire 
lecture  period  can  be  devoted  to  searching  for  extension  cords, 
replacing  the  projector  bulb,  or  to  disgracing  the  crippled  projec- 
tor. Pertinent  data  should  be  projected  off  the  screen  and  print 
should  be  too  small  for  the  audience  to  read.  The  operator  of  the 
projector  should  project  slides  in  improper  order,  upside  down, 
and  wrongside  out.  He  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  provide  pro- 
longed periods  of  waiting  for  the  next  slide.  The  operator  can 
singlehandedly  cause  the  lantern  slide  lecture  to  achieve  its  goal. 
Along  with  lantern  slides  the  lecturer  may  wish  to  employ  the 
blackboard  or  X-ray  viewer  with  improper  lighting  conditions. 
Perfectly  adequate  confusion  can  be  produced  in  just  this  manner. 

The  lantern  slide  lecture  can  produce  beneficial  results,  even 
without  the  employment  of  technically  complicated  methods. 
Other  teaching  aids  such  as  movies  and  tape  recordings  are  not 
herein  discussed.  However,  their  utilization  to  achieve  a  similar 
result  is  in  no  way  unsatisfactory. 


The  author,  Mr.  Beam,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  195  8. 
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Portrait  Presentation  Ceremonies 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Francis  M.  Clarke,  '20,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
at  his  presentation  to  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  group  portrait  of  Drs. 
Manning,  Mangiim,  Bullitt  and  MacNider.if 

Dr.  Clark''",  Dr.  Bullitt,  Miss  MacNider,  the  Family  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning, Mr.  Mangum,  Dr.  Berryhill,  Fellow  Alumni,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

That  this  is  a  sentimental  occasion  is  attested  by  the  large 
number  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  and  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  who  have  gathered  here  this 
afternoon  to  affirm  their  loyalty,  devotion, 
and  indebtedness  to  the  University,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  be- 
ing so,  I  think  it  will  be  appropriate  if 
these  short  remarks  of  mine  are  largely  in 
the  field  of  sentiment. 
,  I    am   proud    to   count    myself    among 

^  this  group  and  to  affirm  my  own  personal 
indebtedness  to  that  wonderful  group  of 
^  men  whose  life  and  achievements  we  salute 
Dr.  i<BANcis  M.  Clarke,  '20  today.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  such  small 
group  of  men  in  the  entire  history  of  medicine  ever  labored 
more  constructively  or  to  a  better  effect  than  did  Doctors 
Manning,  Mangum,  Bullitt,  and  MacNider.  Contemplation  of 
their  work  and  achievement  makes  it  impossible  to  sum  up  ade- 
quately their  invaluable  contribution  to  medical  education  in 
the  South,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  indeed,  through- 
out America.  For  almost  fifty  years  this  small  group  collectively 
conducted  a  school  of  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  and 
through  their  hands  passed  a  tremendous  number  of  young 
men,  who  leaving  here,  entered  other  first  class  medical  schools 
throughout  the  nation,  where  they  were  welcome  and  where  they 
generally  did  very  well.  They  taught  not  only  the  basic  sciences 
of  medicine,  but  constantly  implied  the  proper  clinical  applica- 
tion of  medicine.  Casual  conversation  with  each  and  all  revealed 
their   admiration   for  skillful   and   helpful   practice   and   it  was 


t  Anyone  desiring  a  photograph  of  the  portrait  see  note,  page  38. 

'■'  Dr.  Milton  Clark,  '3  5,  outgoing  president  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association. 
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evident  that  they  all  regarded  such  practice  as  the  logical  purpose 
of  their  efforts.  Following  graduation  from  these  other  schools, 
their  students  have  taken  places  among  the  leaders  of  clinical 
medicine  in  their  respective  communities  and  in  untold  instances 
have  become  outstanding  leaders  among  their  professional  col- 
leagues. Many  of  the  senior  members  of  the  faculty  of  this 
present  great  school  were  of  this  group.  Such  an  unique  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  lot  of  few  teachers  of  medicine.  The  work 
which  they  did  individually  was  done  also  singlehandedly,  and 
during  my  time  in  the  school,  not  a  single  one  of  them  had  a 
fuUtime  associate,  assistant,  technician,  or  even  a  secretary.  Again, 
it  is  beyond  comprehension  how  they  could  have  accomplished 
what  they  did  under  such  circumstances.  This  present  great  new 
school  must  certainly  stand  in  part  as  a  monument  to  their  reports 
and  as  a  fruition  of  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  services  which  they  so 
faithfully  and  devotedly  performed. 

Some  years  ago,  while  being  shown  through  the  new  medical 
building  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Berryhill,  I  was  overtaken  by  thoughts 
of  this  sort,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  to  have  displayed  in  the  school  a  group  portrait  as 
a  small  token  of  the  appreciation  and  indebtedness  which  all  of 
us  feel.  Certainly  no  group,  individually  so  different,  ever  collec- 
tively produced  more.  Dean  Berryhill,  Chancellor  House,  Dr. 
Bullitt,  and  the  families  of  Dr.  MacNider  and  Dr.  Mangum  and 
Dr.  Manning,  all  graciously  assented,  and  Mr.  Francis  Vandeveer 
Kughler  of  New  York  was  engaged  to  execute  the  commission. 
He  was  provided  with  character  sketches  by  Dr.  Berryhill  and 
me,  and  he  was  astonished  at  the  exact  similarity  from  the  two 
sources.  Mr.  Kughler  is  not  only  an  artist  of  the  brush,  but  an 
artist  of  the  spirit,  and  his  interest  has  been  to  produce  an  effect 
worthy  of  a  work  of  art  as  such,  an  authentic  likeness  in  each 
instance,  and  especially  to  portray  the  inner  spirit  and  character 
of  each  of  his  subjects.  We  think  that  he  has  succeeded  in  all 
three  efforts.  He  has  produced  not  a  photograph,  but  a  true 
likeness  and  a  revealing  study  of  character  and  personality.  As 
the  portrait  is  unveiled  in  a  few  moments  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  that  he  has  portrayed  each  of  his  subjects  in  a  characteristic 
mood.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  entitled  "The  Faculty 
Meeting." 

Mr.  Kughler  is  present  with  us  this  afternoon.  As  some  of 
you  may  know,  he  is  presently  engaged  in  painting  the  historical 
murals  for  the  Knapp  Building. 
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As  described  to  Mr.  Kughler,  and  without  presuming,  and 
intending  only  to  sketch  easily  recognizable  characteristics,  Dr. 
Mangum  was  described  as  a  gay,  gracious,  kindly,  witty,  and 
urbane  gentleman.  He  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  life  and  was 
happy  in  a  personal  association  with  others.  His  was  a  sensitive 
spirit,  and  he  was  often  given  to  introspection  and  contemplation. 
As  you  will  see,  Mr.  Kughler  has  depicted  him  in  one  of  these 
latter  moods  which  was  so  evident  in  the  photograph  from  which 
it  was  taken,  and  so  well  known  to  those  who  knew  him  in  person. 

The  demeanor  of  Dr.  Manning  is  portrayed  as  that  of  silent 
strength  and  integrity  of  purpose.  His  was  the  strength  of  an 
inner  confidence  in  the  worth  and  meaning  of  his  work,  and  he 
inspired  all  who  came  under  his  teaching  with  the  true  purpose 
of  medicine  which  is  the  application  of  clinical  medicine  to  the  ^ 
problems  of  the  people  of  the  community.  He  once  told  me  that 
he  envisioned  this  present  medical  school  as  a  school  dedicated 
primarily  to  clinical  medicine.  His  appearance  was  often  seem- 
ingly stern,  but  all  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  was  the  soul  of 
kindness  and  consideration.  Following  his  retirement  from  the 
faculty,  he  continued  this  ideal  of  service  by  his  efforts  to  organize 
and  administer  the  health  insurance  plan  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  people  of  the  state.  He  was  a  rock  of  integrity,  and 
I  think  would  have  been  unable  to  understand  any  deviation  from 
the  literal  truth. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  almost  actually  at  the  feet  of  Dr. 
BuUitt  since  my  desk  in  the  class  of  pathology  was  immediately 
adjacent  to  his  usual  position  while  talking.  He  is  shown  with 
his  pipe  in  hand  as  he  was  always  seen  as  he  so  convincingly  taught 
the  principles  of  inflammation — dolor,  calor,  rubor,  tumor,  end- 
ing with  a  hesitant  anda.  Warm,  kindly  and  sympathetic  towards 
all,  and  always  helpful,  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  founda- 
tion importance  of  his  subject,  pathology,  unfailingly  inspired 
his  students  who  were  constantly  impressed  by  his  complete  free- 
dom from  guile  and  his  almost  naive  devotion  to  the  simplicity 
of  truth.  Following  his  retirement  from  the  faculty  he  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  people  and  the  profession  of  this  state  as  a 
preeminent  consultant  in  pathology.  His  presence  here  this  after- 
noon is  a  most  especial  pleasure  for  us  all. 

Dr.  MacNider  was  world  famous  as  an  authoritative  experi- 
mental investigator  of  the  physiology  of  the  kidney  and  of  certain 
of  its  disease  processes.  Living  and  working  in  his  small  labora- 
tory, singlehandedly,  and  with  only  a  student  assistant  during  the 
summertime,  he  produced  work,  the  presentation  of  which  called 
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him  far  and  wide.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  leading 
journals  of  his  interest  and  he  was  a  welcome  member  and  leader 
of  many  learned  societies.  It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  boys  their 
first  insight  into  the  great  field  of  medical  association  and  of 
medical  statesmanship.  He  was  a  natural  philosopher  and,  with 
all  his  preoccupations,  was  a  warm,  colorful,  and  very  human 
person. 

The  world  has  changed,  and  is  changing,  and  medicine  in 
many  of  its  aspects  has  changed  with  it,  but  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  and  learn  from  various  sources  of  the  activities  of 
the  students  of  this  present  school  during  and  after  their  gradua- 
tion, it  has  seemed  to  me  that  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  school 
has  remained  in  that  there  is  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  of  purpose 
which  must  arise  from  the  more  intimate  association  with  their 
teachers  and  with  the  communities  and  people  whom  they  hope 
to  serve.  This  is  a  spirit  which  unfortunately  seems  to  be  less 
marked  at  the  present  time  in  other  schools  in  other  more  materi- 
alistic environments,  and  I  hope  that  this  portrait  may  serve  as 
some  inspiration  to  the  young  men  passing  through  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  accomplishments  and  of  the  spirit  which  actuated 
these  great  men.  It  is  with  the  very  greatest  possible  pleasure  that 
I  present  this  portrait  as  a  small  expression  of  my  own  feeling  of 
indebtedness  to  these  wonderful  workers  in  the  vineyard.  I  hope 
that  you  will  like  it. 


Remarks  of  Dr.  W.  Recce  Bcrryhill,  '25,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
at  the  presentation  to  the  tAedical  School  of  the  group  portrait  of  Drs.  Manning, 
Mangum,  Bullitt  and  MacNider  by  Dr.  Francis  M.  Clarke,  '20,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  happy  occasion  for  all  of  us.  On  behalf  of  the 
faculty  and  all  former  and  present  students  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  Dr.  Francis 
Clarke  for  this  very  fine  and  generous  gift,  which  will  continually 
serve  as  a  grateful  reminder  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  students 
here  and  to  all  those  yet  to  come,  of  these  four  men — giants  in 
their  day  and  in  their  own  way — who  were  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine for  so  long.  It's  good  to  look  backward  to  appreciate  the  past 
in  order  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  It 
was  because  of  this  faculty  group  and  what  they  did  in  a  modest 
but  fundamental  way  and  what  they  did  for  generations  of 
medical  students  that  this  School  survived  so  many  difficult 
years,  was  able  to  hold  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  alumni  and 
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friends,  and  has  become  the  institution  we  have  today.  So  long 
as  this  School  lives  these  men  will  live  with  it  and  in  it.  It  is 
indeed  their  lengthened  shadow. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any  alumnus  to  remark  on 
any  or  all  of  these  four  men  without  in  some  way  also  becoming 
autobiographical.  Each  of  us  thinks  of  each  one  of  them,  natu- 
rally, in  terms  of  our  personal  relations  as  student  and  teacher  or 
as  alumnus  and  former  teacher  and  friend.  I  suppose  Dr.  Edward 
Hedgpeth  and  I,  more  than  any  of  you,  has  had  the  most  unique 
experience  in  our  relationships  with  them  in  this  respect.  We 
have  together  been  students  of  theirs,  fellow  faculty  members 
with  them,  served  under  two  as  deans,  been  their  physician,  and 
one  of  us  dean  of  the  School  while  two  were  still  active  faculty 
members. 

All  four  were  very  remarkable  men.  Their  span  of  service 
in  the  University  extended  from  896  to  1951 — 5  5  of  the  68  years 
since  Dr.  Richard  Whitehead  reopened  this  School  in  1890.  As 
you  may  recall,  the  School  was  first  started  in  1879  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Harris  and  was  closed  in  188  5  when  Dr.  Harris  with  a 
growing  family  was  lured  to  the  newly  developing  town  of 
Durham  because  of  a  need  for  a  larger  income  from  private 
practice — a  lure  which  I  regret  to  say  did  not  cease  to  exist  in 
188  5.  It  is  still  present  in  1958.  The  four  men  in  this  portrait 
did  not  succumb  to  this  lure. 

It  is  interesting  that  three  of  the  four,  Drs.  Mangum,  Man- 
ning and  MacNider,  were  students  of  Dr.  Whitehead  here — 
another  truly  great  and  remarkable  teacher  and  physician,  who 
exerted  a  profound  and  lasting  influence  upon  their  decision  to 
stay  in  academic  medicine. 

It  is  truly  phenomenal  that  the  medical  school  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  activity  could  not  only  keep  operating 
but  operating  with  such  high  standards  that  it  established  and 
maintained  a  reputation  and  tradition  for  sound  scholarship 
throughout  the  country.  Its  students  were  accepted  into  the  bet- 
ter medical  schools  of  the  East,  Middle  West  and  South.  For  many 
years  these  four  men  constituted  the  majority  and  indeed  the  heart 
of  the  faculty.  For  periods  after  1905  Dr.  Lawson  divided  his  time 
and  gave  valuable  assistance,  Drs.  DoUey  and  Brown  preceded 
Dr.  Bullitt  before  1913  and  others  served  as  associates.  In  the 
'20's  Drs.  George  and  MacPherson  were  added  and  have  continued 
in  active  and  distinguished  service.  Later  Drs.  Brooks,  McChesney, 
Rose  and  others  were  associated  for  periods  of  time. 
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While  appointed  to  chairs  and  we  remember  them  as  pro- 
fessors of  this  and  that,  in  reahty  for  many  years  they  actually 
occupied  "settees" — each  one  teaching  two  or  more  disciplines. 
Secretarial  and  technical  assistance  was  practically  non-existant. 
The  smallness  of  the  operating  budget  was  almost  incredible.  As 
late  as  1933  it  was  less  than  $40,000. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fiscal  and  personnel  shortages  and  many 
other  handicaps  and  hurdles,  their  loyalty  to  the  school  and  to 
the  University  continued  undiminished.  They  just  worked  all 
the  harder  although  at  times  I'm  sure  it  must  have  been  heart- 
breaking for  all  and  particularly  for  Dr.  Manning  who  of  neces- 
sity bore  the  brunt  for  28  years.  I  am  glad  to  salute  his  monu- 
mental courage  and  persistence. 

Understandably  there  was  little  time  or  energy  left  for 
investigation  and  yet  research  was  done  chiefly  perhaps  in  the 
summers.  The  many  investigations  and  publications  of  Dr. 
MacNider  added  to  the  scientific  prestige  of  the  School  through- 
out the  nation. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt  a  definitive  and 
objective  appraisal  of  these  four  greats  in  our  history  and  of  their 
contributions  to  the  development  of  this  School.  Perhaps  some 
day  this  can  be  done  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  medical  education 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Each  was  a  strong  character  and  individualistic  in  his  own 
right  and  each  in  his  own  way  contributed  to  the  reputation  and 
advancement  of  this  School.  There  is  more  than  sufficient  honor 
and  recognition  to  go  round  in  ample  supply  for  each.  All  of 
use  will  be  forever  in  their  debt  and  forever  grateful. 

Some  of  us  have  felt,  and  with  good  reason,  that  some  of 
these  men  never  received  the  recognition  in  and  by  the  University 
for  their  contributions  during  their  lifetime.  Universities  can  be 
cruel  at  times,  though  perhaps  not  intentionally,  more  so  than 
the  supposedly  "cruel"  business  world.  This  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  as  alumni  and  friends  we  can  see  to  it  that  their  contributions, 
tangible  and  intangible,  continue  to  be  recognized.  This  occasion 
today  and  this  School  today  are  tangible  evidence  of  their  immor- 
tality in  the  University  of  North  Carolina — and  in  the  lives  and 
hearts  of  all  of  us. 
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HENRY  CLENDENIN  FORDHAM 

1929-1958 

In  the  short  period  of  just  over  one  year  that  Henry  Fordham  served 
as  Resident  in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  all  of  us  recognized  in  him, 
in  spite  of  his  modesty,  a  rare  combination  of  integrity,  abiUty,  and  dedi- 
cation to  duty.  He  was  absolutely  honest  with  himself  and  with  all 
others.  He  was  a  fine  physician  who  performed  with  a  quiet  efficiency 
that  few  can  equal. 

Dr.  Fordham  was  born  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fordham,  Jr.  He  was  married  to  Evangeline  Wilson 
and  had  three  children:  a  son,  Henry  C.  Fordham,  Jr.,  and  two  daughters) 
Deborah  Ann  and  Nancy  Lynn  Fordham.  His  brother,  Dr.  C.  C.  Ford- 
ham III,  a  former  Resident  in  Medicine  at  this  hospital,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Greensboro. 

Dr.  Fordham  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel 
Hill  in  September,  1947  and  later  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
attended  Harvard  Medical  School  and  received  his  Doctor  of  Medicine 
degree  from  that  institution  in  195  3,  subsequently  serving  as  intern  and 
resident  in  Medicine  at  the  University  Hospitals  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In 
February,  195  5  he  entered  the  United  States  Navy  and  served  as  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Medical  Corps.  Upon  his  discharge  in  January,  1957  he 
joined  the  resident  staff  of  the  North  CaroHna  Memorial  Hospital.  In 
early  February,  19  5  8  he  was  awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  American 
Trudeau  Society  and  had  planned  to  spend  the  following  year  as  a  Fellow 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  of  sincere  sympathy  for  his  family,  but  mixed 
with  all  of  this  is  a  knowledge  that  we  are  better  off  for  having  known 
him  as  are  so  many  others  here  and  elsewhere. — Dr.  Thomas  Barnett 
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Presenting  The  Alumni 


DR.  ROBERT  JACKSON  ANDREWS   ('44) 

Dr.  Andrews  is  a  native  of  Wilmington  where  he  attended  the  pubUc 
schools.  He  received  his  B.S.  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1943  and  took  his  first  two  years  at  the  UNC 
School  of  Medicine,  completing  his  studies  in  '44.  He 
then  took  his  last  2  years  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see School  of  Medicine  in  Memphis  in  1944-46.  Fol- 
lowing an  internship  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

During  1949-5  0  Dr.  Andrews  was  Assistant  Phy- 
sician at  the  UNC  Infirmary. 

In  September  1950  Dr.  Andrews  began  general 
practice  in  Roxboro.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Leila  Carwile  of  Abbeville,  South  Carolina  and 
they  have  a  2  year  old  son. 

Dr.  Andrews  has  been  active  in  church  and  civic 
activities  in  Roxboro.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rox- 
boro Baptist  Church  where  he  serves  as  a  deacon,  Sunday  School  teacher,  and 
on  the  Boy  Scout  conimittee.  He  is  chairman  of  the  church  committee  in  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  Chairman  of  the  Person  County  Polio  Foundation,  and  Medical 
Adviser  to  the  Person  County  Red  Cross  and  Tuberculosis  chapters.  He  is  past 
secretary  of  the  Person  County  Medical  Society,  having  served  for  three  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Person  County  Medical  Society,  N.  C.  Medical  Society, 
AMA,  American  Academy  of  General  Practice.  He  is  present  secretary  of 
UNC  Medical  Alumni  Association. 


DR.  KENNETH  B.  GEDDIE  ('19) 

Dr.  Geddie,  the  new  president-elect  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Medical  Alumni  Association,  has  been  a  High  Point  pediatrician  since  1930. 

His  first  two  years  of  medical  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  and  he  was 
granted  a  B.S.  degree  in  medicine  here  in  1919.  His 
M.D.  degree  came  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
1921. 

Dr.  Geddie  served  a  one-year  rotating  internship 
the  following  year  at  Cooper  Hospital,  Camden,  N.  J. 
He  then  went  into  general  practice  at  Raeford,  where 
he  remained  for  five  and  a  half  years. 

After    general    practice    in    Raeford,    Dr.    Geddie 
pursued    a    two   and   one-half   year  pediatrics    training 
program.     This  work  was  done  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic.      He  began  his  practice  of  pediatrics  in  High 
point  in  1930.     In  1936  he  was  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  American  Academy 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Presenting  The  Faculty 

DR.  WILLIAM  JAMES  CROMARTIE 

Dr.  Cromartie  is  a  native  Tar  Heel,  being  born  in  Bladen  County.     He 
attended  Presbyterian  Junior  College,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,   and 
the  University  of  Alabama  before  receiving  his  M.D. 
degree  from  Emory  University  in   1937. 

His  internship  was  served  at  the  Grady  Hospital 
in  Atlanta.  Resident  training  in  pathology  was  re- 
ceived at  Vanderbilt  University  Hospital. 

Dr.  Cromartie  was  an  instructor  in  pathology  at 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine  from   1939 
to    1941    and  an  assistant  resident  in  medicine  at  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  in   1942. 
___,  He  entered  the  army  in  1942  and  served  for  four 

mmtm      years  and  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  VA  Hospital  in* 
^^^M      McKinney,   Texas.      From    1946   to    1949   he   was  in- 
^^jjjjjjJUJJU       structor   in  medicine   and   bacteriology  at   the  South- 
western Medical  College  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Dr.   Cromartie   was   assistant   and   associate  professor  of   bacteriology   and 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  from   1949  to   1951.     He  joined  the 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


DR.  DAVID  A.  DAVIS 

Dr.  Davis  is  professor  of  surgery  in  charge  of  anesthesiology  at  the 
UNC  School  of  Medicine.  He  joined  the  faculty  in  1952  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia,  but  this  was  not  his  first  intro- 
duction to  North  CaroHna.  He  was  "camp  physician" 
at  a  camp  near  Hendersonville  while  a  student  at 
Vanderbilt   University. 

Dr.  Davis  is  a  native  of  Springfield,  Tenn.,  and 
did  his  undergraduate  and  medical  work  at  Vander- 
bilt University.  He  taught  at  Tulane  University  and 
in  Georgia  before  coming  to  UNC.  For  brief  periods 
he  was  engaged  in  private  practice  in  Chattanooga 
and  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Davis  is  a  member  and  officer  of  a  number 
of  profesional  and  scholarly  organizations  and  the 
author  of  numerous  scientific  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared  in   professional  journals. 

He  lists  his  hobbies  as  ,  "Golf,  at  which  once  was  good  enough  to 
play,  but  never  win,  championship  flights.  Have  given  it  up  because  of 
time  and  protruding  waist  line — can't  see  and  reach  the  ball  at  the  same 
time.  Electronics,  of  which  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  Also  woodcutting, 
which  requires  no  brains,  therefore  I  excel  in  this." 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Alice  Roper  of  Winter  Garden,  Fla.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  children- 
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ALUMNI 
NOTES 


Class  of  1909 
Dr.  Michael  Penn  Cummings,  71, 
Rockingham  County  Coroner,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  at  516  Redd 
Street,  Reidsville,  on  March  30,  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack.  Dr.  Cummings 
graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  1911  and  came  to  Reids- 
ville where  he  practiced  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Active  in  civic  af- 
fairs and  local  government,  he  was 
Mayor  of  Reidsville  for  12  years. 
Coroner  of  Rockingham  County  for 
14   years   and  City   Health   Doctor. 

Class  of  1911 

Dr.  D.  Lance  Elder,  former  Mayor 
of  Hopewell,  Virginia,  has  been  made 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  John  Randolph  Hospital. 
Dr.  Elder  is  the  first  to  receive  such 
an  honor  here. 

In  resolutions  adopted  at  the  staff 
meeting  February  4,  the  staff  group 
set  forth  that  Dr.  Elder  has  served 
"conscientiously,  faithfully,  unstint- 
ingly  and  ethically  for  more  than  20 
years"  and  "has  been  a  civic  leader 
for  40  years  and  has  rendered  honor- 
able and  distinguished  service  to  the 
city  and  its  sick." 

Dr.  Elder  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  medical  staff  and  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  hospital  and  the  staff's 
affairs  ever  since. 

Class  of   19}} 
Cameron  F.   McRae  enrolled  in   the 
School    of    Public    Health    during    the 
spring    semester    with    a    view    to   ob- 


taining his  M.P.H.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  work,  he  will  become  Health 
Commissioner  at  Seneca  County,  New 
York.  Dr.  McRae  was  Health  Officer 
for  the  Avery-Mitchell-Yancey  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  for  ten  years. 

Class  of  19}  5 
Julien  H.  Meyer  Uves  at  2123  Mt. 
Vernon  Road,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia. He  and  an  associate  do  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology.  Dr.  Meyer  did 
an  internship  at  the  Hospital  for 
Women  in  Baltimore  and  his  resi- 
dency at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  also  in 
Baltimore. 

Class  of  19 }9 
Edwin  Rasberry,  a  member  of  the 
Wilson  CHnic,  Wilson,  N.  C.  and 
Miss  Mary  Bryan  Cummings,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bryan 
Cummings  of  Kinston,  were  married 
Saturday,  March  22. 

Class  of  1942 
H.  WiUiam  Harris  was  appointed 
Chief  o  fthe  Medical  Service  at  the 
V.A.  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
December.  Prior  to  this  appoint- 
ment he  was  chief  of  the  Pulmonary 
Disease  Service.  Dr.  Harris  is  also 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Utah  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Class  of   1944 

L.    B.    MacBrayer,    III,    began    the 

practice   of   pediatrics    at    Mooresville, 

after    an    internship    at    Duke    and    a 

residency      at      Babies      Hospital      at 
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Wrightsville  and  James  Walker  Memo- 
rial   in    Wilmington. 

Dr.  MacBrayer  says  he  is  the  only 
male  faculty  wife  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege. His  wife,  Caroline,  is  Associate 
Professor   of    Psychology    there. 

Class  of  19 46-' 

Ira  A.  Ahrahamson,  Jr.  has  written 
from  92  5-7  Fifty-Third  Bank  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati  (2),  Ohio,  and  has 
set  a  terrific  pace  for  the  class  of 
'46.  Just  listen!  After  leaving  Chapel 
Hill  in  March,  1946,  Ira  went  to  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  Medical 
School  and  graduated  in  Feb.,  1948: 
interned  at  Cincinnati  General  Hos- 
pital from  Feb.,  1948  to  July,  1949, 
during  which  time  he  served  as  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  had  his  residency  in 
Ophthalmology  at  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  in  Chicago,  1949-51;  was 
Ophthalmologist  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
19  51-5  3,  and  then  Resident  in  Oph- 
thalmology at  Cook  County  Hospital 
in  Chicago,  195  3-5  5  (Chief  Resi- 
dent) ;  and  after  this,  began  the  pri- 
vate practice  with  his  father,  Dr.  Ira 
A.  Abrahamson,  Sr.  at  his  present  ad- 
dress. He  was  certified  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Ophthalmology  in  195  5. 
He  is,  at  present.  Instructor  in  Oph- 
thalmology at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati School  of  Medicine,  and  at- 
tending Ophthalmologist  at  Cincin- 
nati Jewish,  Good  Samaritan,  Chil- 
dren's and  General  Hospitals.  With 
all  this,  Ira  has  found  time  to  have 
over  3  5  papers  published  since  1951. 
Recently  (May  1957)  he  presented  a 
paper  before  the  French  Society  of 
Ophthalmology  in  Paris,  and  in  De- 
cember, 195  7,  he  presented  a  paper 
before  the  Mexican  Society  of  Oph- 
thalmology in  Mexico  City.  Ira  did  not 
mention    a    wife.    Maybe    he   has   been 


*  In  this  issue  we  continue  the  news  of 
the  Classes  of  1946  and  1947  which  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Mary  Lou  Rutledge  Mc- 
Gregor,   '48. 


too  busy  to  find  one,  but  I  hope  I  am 
wrong  in  assuming  this. 

Jules  Amer,  Jr.  left  Chapel  Hill 
and  completed  his  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  from  whence 
he  went  to  New  York  City  for  in- 
ternship and  residency  in  Pediatrics 
at  Queens  General  Hospital.  Then  he 
spent  two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  Epidemiology,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hospital  Epi- 
demiology in  Denver.  He  is  now  in 
private  practice  of  Pediatrics  at  1575 
Vine  Street,  Denver  (6),  Colo,  in  a 
four-man  group  of  Pediatricians.  He 
is  Assistant  Attending  at  the  Hospi- 
tal of  the  University  of  Colorado  and* 
Denver  Children's  Hospital.  Jules 
married  in  19  51  and  has  two  children 
ages  4  and  2.  This  lucky  man  skis  in 
the  winter  and  plays  tennis  in  the 
summer. 

Walter  Barnes  is  in  Texarkana,  Ar- 
kansas-Texas in  a  group  practice 
where  he  is  doing  General  and  Plastic 
Surgery.  He  graduated  at  Temple 
University  School  of  Medicine  after 
leaving  UNC,  and  interned  in  Phila- 
delphia, then  went  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  for  a  residency  in  Surgery,  but 
his  program  was  interrupted  by  two 
years  of  military  service  during  the 
Korean  War.  He  spent  one  year  at 
Valley  Forge  Army  Hospital  on  the 
Orthopedic  Service  and  was  then  sent 
to  the  South  Pacific  as  Surgeon  to 
the  Joint  Task  Force  which  was  doing 
the  hydrogen  bomb  testing  on  Bikini 
r.nd  Eniwetok.  This  year  proved  espe- 
cially interesting  to  him  and  maybe 
we  can  persuade  him  to  give  us  a  story 
rbout  it  for  a  future  edition  of  The 
Bulletin.  He  returned  to  Chattanooga 
t:>  complete  his  Board  requirements 
in  July  19  54  and  decided  to  accept 
a  Fellowship  with  Guy  Horsley  in 
Richmond,  Va.  for  a  year.  In  July, 
195  5  he  moved  to  Texarkana  and 
joined  the  gtoup  called  Southern 
Clinic.  Walter  was  married  while  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  and  Polly  adopted 
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a  baby  boy  during  his  last  year  in 
Chattanooga.  Ted  is  now  a  big  boy 
of  almost  four  years  and  during  19  5  7 
they  adopted  a  year  old  girl,  Abbie. 
They  Hke  Texarkana  very  much  and 
Walter  is  highly  pleased  with  his  as- 
sociates. The  Southern  Clinic  is  look- 
ing for  young,  well  qualified  men  who 
are  Board  certified  or  eligible  for  cer- 
tification in  Pediatrics,  Internal  Medi- 
cine, ENT,  Ophthalmology,  Allergy, 
Dermatology  or  Orthopedics.  The 
Clinic  now  has  eleven  men  and  is 
wide  open  for  growth.  Walter  says 
that  the  contract  is  the  fairest  he 
knows.  Sounds  like  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  living  in  the  warm  country.  (Free 
classified  advertisement;  the  editors  do 
not  assume  responsibility  for  the 
veracity  of  these  Texas  claims.) 

Luther  W.  Kelly,  Jr.  (Luke)  an- 
other of  our  class  practicing  in  a 
group  set-up  is  with  the  Nalle  Clinic, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  in  the  practice  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  Endocrinology. 
After  he  left  UNC,  Luke  graduated 
from  Harvard.  He  then  had  an  in- 
ternship and  residence  in  Internal 
Medicine  at  the  University  Hospitals 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  followed  by  a 
teaching  and  research  fellowship  in 
Endocrinology  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  He  married  Susan  Bow- 
man (MA  in  Education  at  UNC 
1952)  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  in  De- 
cember 195  6  and  they  have  one  son, 
Abbott  Bowman  born  Nov.   12,  19  57. 

Robert  S.  Lackey  (Bob)  who  is 
practicing  Radiology  in  Charlotte, 
finally  came  through  with  some  vital 
statistics  in  response  to  my  phone  call 
on  the  last  day  of  writing  this  let- 
ter. He  tells  me  that  he  graduated 
from  Jefferson  in  1948  and  interned 
at  the  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  for  one  year  after 
which  he  spent  three  years  in  Radiolo- 
gy Residency  at  Barnes  Hospital  in 
St.  Louis.  Then  the  following  two 
years   were   spent   with   Uncle   Sam   in 


the  Air  Force  at  Hampton,  Va.  He 
went  back  to  St.  Louis  to  practice  in 
a  large  Radiology  CUnic  when  the  op- 
portunity opened  up  in  the  Radiology 
Department  at  the  Charlotte  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  He  said  his  title  is  as- 
sistant to  the  janitor,  but  actually  he 
is  one  of  two  Radiologists  at  the  Hos- 
pital and  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
staff. 

James  Edward  McKinney  (Ed)  is 
in  a  group  of  three  doing  General 
Practice  in  Chatt:.nooga,  Tenn.  at  20  5 
Spears  Ave.  This  group  is  expanding 
and  hopes  to  have  a  fourth  man  soon. 
He  says  that  married  life  with  three 
little  girls  keeps  him  busy  in  his  spare 
time,  but  adds  that  it  is  certainly 
enjoyable.  Ed  suggests  that  we  have 
a   reunion   at   The   Hill  sometime  real 


George  A.  McLemore  settled  in 
NYC  in  July,  1956  in  the  practice  of 
Internal  Medicine.  After  he  left  UNC 
he  graduated  from  Harvard  and  in- 
terned at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospi- 
tal. Then  he  had  a  wonderful  year  in 
England  (1950-51)  doing  Cardio- 
pulmonary function,  and  returned  to 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  to  complete  his 
Senior  Residency  (after  two  years  in 
the  Army)  working  with  Dr.  Sam 
Levine  in  Cardiology  from  about  '5  3 
to  '5  5.  George  has  his  Boards  in  In- 
ternal Medicine.  He  is  still  single  but 
very  eligible.  (Address  incidentally  is 
445  East  68th  St.,  New  York.) 

George  Nassef  is  really  most  en- 
thusiastic ?bout  his  set-up  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  (Address:  2  505 
North  Dixie.)  After  he  left  UNC  and 
graduated  from  Jefferson  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  he  went  to  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  for  his  rotating  internship. 
Following  this  he  took  a  trip  out  to 
Indiana  where  he  went  into  General 
Practice  for  a  few  years,  then  had  a 
preceptorship  in  General  and  Gyn 
Surgery  in  La  Porte,  Ind.  In   19  54  he 
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heeded  Uncle  Sam's  call  and  went 
into  the  Navy  where  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  assigned  to  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  and  Miami  in  OB-Gyn  for 
two  years.  After  release  from  the 
Navy,  he  opened  an  office  in  West 
Palm  Beach  with  practice  limited  to 
Ob-Gyn.  George  is  not  married,  but 
he  has  a  home  on  the  bay  and  a  small 
boat.  He  says  that  he  can  jump  into 
his  skiff  and  be  fishing  and  boating 
in  three  minutes  or  can  take  a  swim 
in   his    backyard   before   breakfast. 

Paul  Nolan  graduated  at  the  Univ. 
of  Maryland  in  1948  and  interned  at 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Municipal  Hospital, 
1948-49.  He  practiced  in  Lawndale, 
N.  C.  for  two  years  then  entered  the 
Regular  Air  Force  as  Flight  Surgeon 
in  Amarillo,  Texas,  California  and 
Langley  Field,  Va.  for  four  and  a  half 
years.  When  he  was  released  from 
service  he  began  General  Practice  in 
King's  Mountain,  N.  C.  and  is  still 
there.  In  1949  he  married  Anne  Lewis 
from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  they 
have  adopted  twin  boys  (Johnny  and 
Tommy)  who  are  now  two  and  a  half 
years   old. 

Joseph  Stafford  Redding  (Joe) 
claims  that  I  know  the  details  of  his 
checkered  career  as  well  as  he  does, 
so  if  I  take  liberties,  I  have  license — 
poetic  license,  that  is.  Dates  I  do  not 
remember,  but  Joe  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  and,  I 
believe  then  came  to  Rex  Hospital  in 
Raleigh.  He  started  private  practice 
in  Albemarle,  N.  C.  and  later  moved 
to  Chester,  S.  C.  where  he  had  an  as- 
sociate. However,  last  year  he  decided 
to  return  to  The  Hill  and  he  is  now 
at  the  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital  in 
the  Anesthesiology  Department.  He 
married  Nancy  before  he  started  prac- 
tice and  they  have  three  beautiful 
children:  Jeff,  Lorie  and  Davy,  which 
Joe  claims  to  be  his  only  worthy  ac- 
complishments. 

For  the  sake  of  alphabetical  con- 
tinuity I  will  inject  a  brief  review  of 


my  "Curriculum  vitae"  at  this  point: 
Mary  Lou  Rutledge  McGregor  grad- 
uated at  Temple  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  1948  and  had  a  year  of 
rotating  internship  and  one  year  of 
assistant  residency  in  Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
In  19  5  0,  I  headed  South  for  the  second 
year  of  assistant  residency  in  Pedia- 
trics at  Duke  Hospital.  In  1951,  I 
came  to  Charlotte  into  a  group  prac- 
tice of  Pediatrics  and  am  still  at  it. 
I  married  William  E.  McGregor  in 
Nov.,  1952.  He  is  a  decorator  and  I 
maintain  my  maiden  name  for  prac- 
tice since  I  had  been  using  it  that 
way  a  year  and  a  half  when  I  was  * 
married.  We  have  no  children  as  yet. 
Certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Pediatrics,   195  5. 

William  Edward  Sheely  (Bill)  is  in 
practice  with  another  Radiologist  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Bill,  Ed  McKin- 
ney,  Johnny  Weyher,  Bob  Lackey, 
George  Nassef,  Henry  Stenhouse,  and 
Ed  Webb  all  left  UNC  and  went  off 
to  Jefferson.  Bill  says  that  he  has  not 
been  in  close  enough  contact  with  any 
of  the  class  since  to  suit  him.  Here  is 
another  suggestion  that  we  plan  a 
get-together.  XZhile  in  internship.  Bill 
married  and  their  third  girl  was  born 
three  days  before  Christmas.  Does 
anyone  have  a  formula  for  boys? 
Write  Bill.  He  left  PGH  for  two  years 
in  the  Navy  and  returned  to  finish 
three  years  of  residency  in  Radiology 
after  which  he  settled  in  Washington. 
However,  his  home  address  is  Spring- 
field, Va.  which  he  says  still  makes 
him  a  Southerner  in  name  as  well  as 
prejudice. 

Henry  Frank  Starr,  Jr.  (Frank)  is 
now  Assistant  Medical  Director  of 
Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  and  likes  the  work 
very  much  better  than  two  years  in 
the  Army  which  took  him  away  from 
practice  in  195  3.  Frank  has  the  op- 
portunity to  see  or  correspond  with 
many    of    our    class    members    in    the 
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course  of  his  work,  and  he  attended  a 
lecture  in  New  Orleans  last  year  by 
Dr.  Holman  on  the  subject  of  Athero- 
sclerosis (believe  it  or  not).  Frank's 
residency  training  was  interrupted  by 
a  year  of  travel  in  Europe  with  a 
well-heeled  patient  on  his  private 
yacht  (the  world's  largest — size  of  a 
destroyer).  Maybe  we  can  get  him  to 
tell  us  more  about  this  trip.  Frank 
is  married  and  has  three  Httle  girls. 
No  formula  here. 

Henry  Merritt  Stenhause  graduated 
at  Jefferson  in  1948  and  interned  at 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  1948- 
5  0  and  for  the  next  two  years  was 
with  the  Mobile  X-ray  Unit  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  had  a  residency  in 
Radiology  at  Charity  Hospital,  New 
Orleans  (19  5  2-55)  and  passed  the 
American  Board  of  Radiology  in 
Washington  in  Sept.,  1957.  He  has 
been  in  private  practice  of  Radiology 
at  St.  Joseph  Infirmary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
since  July,  19  5  5,  and  finds  his  work 
enjoyable  and  interesting.  In  19  5  5  he 
married  Claire  Joan  Roddy  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  and  they  have  one  son  2 1 
months   old. 

Arthur  Rogers  SummerUn  (Art) 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Medicine  in  '48  and 
took  a  straight  internship  in  Medicine 
at  Duke  Hospital  '49-'50,  then  went 
to  Bowman  Gray  for  a  year  of  OB- 
Gyn  with  Dr.  Lock.  In  July,  19  50  he 
went  to  Japan  during  the  Korean  War 
and  after  a  subsequent  6  months  tour 
of  Korea  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1952.  From  195  2-5  5  he  continued 
OB-Gyn  training  at  N.  C.  Memorial 
Hospital  and  since  then  has  been  in 
private  practice  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He 
has  four  children  and  is  expecting  an- 
other in  May. 

Mary  Ahce  Vann  Fox  (7400  Fair- 
fax Road,  Bethcsda  (14),  Md.)  has 
just  set  up  her  private  practice  of 
Pediatrics,  following  several  years  of 
most  interesting  experiences,  of  which 


we  hope  to  hear  more  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. M.  A.  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine  and  interned  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va., 
then  went  back  to  Philadelphia  where 
she  married  Sam  Fox,  an  Internist  on 
active  duty  with  the  Navy,  and  com- 
pleted her  residency  requirements  for 
her  Boards.  After  that,  she  joined  Sam 
for  foreign  service  in  England  and 
Egypt.  I  mentioned  that  she  has  just 
opened  her  office  in  Bethesda,  she  is 
also  between  the  written  and  oral 
portions  of  her  Board  Exam,  has  three 
children  and  is  expecting  another  in 
March.  Boy!!! 

Thomas  Early  Whitaker  (Tom) 
left  UNC  to  graduate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  '48.  He  took  his  internship  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  his  residency 
in  Radiology  in  D.  C.  He  has  been  in 
private  practice  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 
since  July,  1952  and  a  Diplomat  of 
the  American  Board  of  Radiology 
since  December,  19  52.  He  is  a  partner 
in  a  group.  Tom  claims  to  have 
the  same  wife.  Marguerite,  and  an 
image  of  each  of  them,  girl  6  Yz  and 
a  boy  3.  He  says  that  he  fancies  that 
they  work  too  hard  but  he  does  find 
time  for  a  little  fishing  and  a  few 
other  diversions  "all  highly  moral?" 
He  seems  to  enjoy  his  work  and  says 
that  he  would  not  change  professions 
under  any  circumstances. 

Roger  M.  Winborne,  Jr.  has  been  in 
solo  practice  of  Internal  Medicine  and 
Gastroenterology  (with  lots  of  Gen- 
eral Practice  thrown  in)  for  two  and 
a  half  years  in  Roanoke,  Va.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine  and 
served  two  years  in  the  Air  Force 
after  internship.  He  returned  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  19  5  3  and  left  in  195  5 
to  start  his  private  practice.  Roger 
has  three  children  currently  having 
chickenpox,  Susan,  6  and  in  school, 
Terry  4  and  Kathy  9   months. 


Dexter  Witherington  went  from 
Chapel  Hill  to  Harvard  and  then  in- 
terned at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  Surgery.  Following  this,  he  was  in 
service  in  Okinawa  and  Ft.  Bragg, 
and  returned  for  three  years  residency 
in  Surgery  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 
He  was  recalled  to  service  and  had 
one  year  of  Thoracic  Surgery  at  the 
V.  A.  Hospital  at  Oteen,  N.  C.  He 
passed  his  Boards  and,  since  195  5  has 
been  happily  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  general  surgery  in  Kinston, 
N.  C.  We  have  his  address  as  Parrott 
Hospital,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Class  of  1947 

WilUam  Herbert  Bland  (W.  H.)  is 
in  solo  practice  at  Cary,  N.  C.  and  is 
looking  for  a  young  General  Practi- 
tioner to  come  to  Cary  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy left  by  the  death  of  an  older 
man,  and  he  says  there  is  a  good  op- 
portunity there.  After  one  year  of  ro- 
tating internship  at  Rex  Hospital,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.  1949,  he  began  private 
practice.  This  was  interrupted  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  1951-5  3,  but  he  returned 
to  the  same  practice  in  195  3.  He  and 
his  wife,  Jane,  have  three  sons  Billy 
(7),  Frank  (6)  and  Bobby  (5),  all 
L.  &  W.  Their  little  daughter  died 
at  age  5  of  cardiac  arrest  during  a 
T  &  A  in   1953. 

Mary  E.  Matthews  (1637  Waverly 
Way,  Baltimore  (12),  Md.)  left 
Chapel  Hill  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1947  and  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  '49.  After  this 
she  interned  and  spent  three  years  as 
assistant  resident  in  Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Hospital  and 
affiliated  hospitals  in  Baltimore.  Mary 
had  worked  in  Public  Health  before 
entering  Medical  School  and  when  her 
time  of  decision  came,  she  solved  the 
problem  by  acting  as  Assistant  Health 
Officer  of  Baltimore  County  and 
spending  about  %  time  in  private 
practice  of  Pediatrics.  This  combina- 
tion has  kept  her  so  busy  that  she  is 


contemplating  soon  devoting  her  full 
time  to  private  practice.  She  still  hopes 
to  come  back  to  N.  C.  to  practice. 
So  far  not  married. 

James  Lloyd  Pate  (Lloyd)  received 
his  M.D.  degree  from  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest 
College  in  Dec.  1948  and  interned  at 
Roper  Hospital,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Jan.  '49  through  June  '5  0.  He  then 
went  into  General  Practice  in  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  John  K.  Robertson 
in  Pembroke,  N.  C.  In  1954  he  joined 
the  Navy  and  was  sent  to  USNTC  at 
Bainbridge,  Md.  to  serve  as  clinical 
director  in  the  Administrative  Com- 
mand. Lloyd  is  married  (wife  Ber-  • 
nice)  and  has  one  child,  James  Lloyd, 
Jr.    (Jim). 

Earle  Ewart  Peacock,  Jr.  left  UNC 
in  1947  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1949.  During  1949-1951  he  had 
an  internship  and  residency  in  Sur- 
gery at  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New 
York.  From  195  3  to  195  5  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Hand  Surgery  section  at 
Valley  Forge  Hospital,  then  he  re- 
turned to  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital 
to  take  his  residency  in  Surgery  195  3- 
55.  1955-56  was  spent  at  Barnes  Hos- 
pital as  Resident  in  Plastic  Surgery. 
Earle  married  Mary  Louise  Lowery 
(UNC  coed)  in  19  54  and  they  have 
one  boy,  Jimmy,  20  months  and  a 
girl,   Susan  Louise,   born  in  February. 

James  Gray  Tuttle  finished  Medi- 
cine at  Bowman  Gray  in  December 
1948  and  had  his  internship  and  resi- 
dency in  Medicine  at  Wayne  County 
General  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.,  from 
1948-1953.  He  returned  to  Bowman 
Gray  in  195  3-54  as  Fellow  in  Medi- 
cine and  has  continued  on  the  part- 
time  staff  since.  However,  he  set  up 
his  private  practice  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine in  Albemarle  in  19  54  and  is  still 
there.  He  married  Betty  Hatley  of 
Albemarle  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren. Gray  4  and  Melissa  3.  In  Sept. 
he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors  of   the   N.   C.   Heart   Association 
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and  is  serving  on  the  Program  and 
Budget  Committee.  He  was  also  elect- 
ed an  Associate  in  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in   19  57. 

Harry  G.  Walker  received  his  M.D. 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of 
Medicine  and  had  a  rotating  internship 
jnd  1 8  months  of  OB-Gyn  with  the 
U.  S.  Pubhc  Health  Service,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  After  three  years  active  duty 
with  the  USPHS  (including  intern- 
ship and  OB-Gyn  wcrk  he  started  his 
practice  in  Statesvilb  doing  General 
Practice  and  a  large  amount  of  OB- 
Gyn.  Harry  married  the  former  Peggy 
Stanfield  and  they  have  thre2  chil- 
dren, Gilda  9,  Cheryl  6,  and  Hankie  4. 

Richard  B.  WiUingham  (Dick) 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine  in 
1949  and  had  his  internship  at  the 
Graduate    Hospital    of    the    Univ.    of 


Penn.  1949-5  0.  In  195  0-5  1  he  was 
resident  in  Pediatrics  at  th;  Hospital 
of  the  University  of  Penn.,  follow- 
ing which  he  served  his  two  ye.irs  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  at  Bainb-idge,  Md. 
and  returned  to  Fhib.  to  be  Resident 
at  Children's  Hospital  in  Phila.,  195  3- 
54  and  Chief  Resident  1 9 54-5  5.  He 
has  been  in  practice  of  Pediatrics  with 
Dr.  Jack  Chesney  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
from  19  5  5  to  the  present  time.  He 
lives  at  4036  Lyons  View  Pike  with 
his  wife,  Julia,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren. 

Class  of  19  5  2 

Jason  McClellan  practices  internal 
medicine  in  Newport  News;  his  ad- 
dress is  84  30th  Str:;et.  Prior  to  enter- 
ing private  practice,  Dr.  McClellan 
was  an  instructor  at  the  University 
of*  Virginia   Medical   School. 


SIX  MEN  RECEIVE  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Six  men  were  presented  with  Distinguished  Service  Awards  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine  at  th;  Annual  Alumni  Dinner 
on  Alumni  Day,  March  21. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  Chancellor  William  B.  Aycock  to  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Rocky  Mount;  Clarence  Stone,  Stoneville;  CoUier  Cobb,  Jr., 
Chapel  Hill;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  London,  Jr.,  Durham;  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Pender- 
grass,  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Wesley  C.  George  of  Chap:l  Hill.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Stone  all  of  the  men  attended  U.N.C. 

Distinguished  Service  Awards  are  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  and  the  Medical  Alumni  Asociation  to  persons  who  have  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  field  of  Medicine  or  the  U.N.C.  School  of 
Medicine. 

A  citation  was  presented  each  person  telling  of  the  outstanding  service 
the  recipient  had  rendered  the  School  of  Medicine. 

NEW  OFFICERS  INSTALLED  AT  ALUMNI  MEETING 

Dr.  W.  R.  Stanford,  '17,  of  Durham,  president-elect  for  the  past  year, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  succeeding  Dr. 
Milton  Clark,  '3  5.  Dr.  C.  C.  Henderson,  '12,  of  Mt.  Olive,  was  re-elected 
vice  president  and  Dr.  Robert  Andrews  of  Roxboro  continued  in  office  as 
secretary. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Geddie,  '19,  of  High  Point,  was  named  president-elect  of  the 
Association  and  Dr.  William  S.  Justice,  '24,  of  Asheville  and  Dr.  Edgar  Bed- 
dingfield,   '46,  of   Stantonsburg   were  elected   counsellors. 
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WITH    THE 
FACULTY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

Drs.  John  T.  Sessions,  Jr.  and  W. 
G.  Wysor,  Jr.,  participated  in  a  post- 
graduate course  in  gastroenterology  at 
Duke  University  recently.  Dr.  Ses- 
sions' topics  were:  "Present  Day  Con- 
cepts of  Bilirubin  Metabolism"  and 
"Current  Physiological  Concepts  of 
the  Esophagogastric  Junction."  Dr. 
Wysor  spoke  on  "Clinical,  Physio- 
logic, and  Biochemical  Aspects  of 
Malignant  Carcinoid." 

Dr.  Walter  Hollander  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  Edgecombe-Nash  Medi- 
cal Society  in  February.  His  subject 
was  "The  Clinical  Evaluation  of  Renal 
Function." 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Flowers,  Jr.  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Palumbo  attended  the  South 
Atlantic  Association  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists  in  Hollywood,  Flor- 
ida, where  Dr.  Flowers  presented  a 
paper  entitled  "Premature  Rupture  of 
Membranes"  and  Dr.  Palumbo  dis- 
cussed another  paper. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PATHOLOGY 

Dr.  John  Graham  was  the  speaker 
for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Davidson  College  chapter  of  Alpha 
Epsilon  Delta,  the  undergraduate  pre- 


medical  fraternity.  His  topic  was  "An 
Adventure  in  Molecular  Pathology." 

Dr.  George  D.  Penick  delivered  a 
paper  entitled  "Some  Responses  of 
Canine  Clotting  Factors  to  Extracor- 
poreal Circulation"  at  a  Symposium  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Blood  of  the 
National  Research  Council  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  3,  195  8.  The  paper* 
was  based  on  a  joint  study  with  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Peters,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Surgery  and  Mr.  Hervy  E.  Averette 
of  the  medical  class  of  195  8. 

Dr.  William  Forrest  was  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  Annual  Retraining 
Session  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation on  February  20,  1958.  He 
spoke  on  "Homicide  Investigations." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDIATRICS 

In  March  Dr.  Edward  Curnen,  Jr. 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Section 
on  Microbiology  with  the  Section  on 
Pediatrics  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  presented  a  paper  en- 
titled "Influenza  and  the  Use  of  Killed 
Virus  Vaccines  for  Its  Prevention  in 
Children." 

Dr.  Harrie  R.  Chamberlin  partici- 
pated in  the  Fourth  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Children  at 
Duke  University  on  February  28  and 
March  1,  195  8.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  panel  which  discussed  "The  Child 
with   Neuromuscular    Symptoms." 


NOTICE 

Alumni  and  friends  interested  in  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  group 
portrait  of  Drs.  Mangum,  Manning,  BuUitt  and  MacNider  may  do  so  by 
writing  Lavergne  Studios,  P.  O.  Box  878,  Chapel  Hill.  Prints,  11  x  14,  on 
double  weight,  portrait  finish  (non-glossy)  matte  paper,  suitable  for  framing, 
may  be  purchased  for  $3.50  each.  (This  includes  packing,  postage  and  N.C. 
sales  tax.) 
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HOLLANDER  NAMED  MARKLE  SCHOLAR 

Dr.  Walter  Hollander,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  was  recently 
named  a  Markle  Scholar  in  Medical  Science.  It  was  the  sixth  time  that  the 
School  of  Medicine  has  had  a  faculty  member  to  receive  the  award.  The 
award  carries  a  cash  grant  of  $30,000  payable  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  a  year 
over  a  five  year  period.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  honors  for  promising 
young  men  in  the  field  of  academic  medicine.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  "to  strengthen  medical  education  by  offering  academic  security  and  financial 
help   to   teachers  and  investigators   in   medical   schools   early  in   their   careers." 


—  PRESENTING  THE  ALUMNI  — 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

of  Pediatrics,  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  North  Carolina   Pediatrics   So- 
ciety and  the  Guilford  County  Medical  Society. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Guilford  Medical  Society,  president  of 
the  Eighth  District  Medical  Society,  chairman  of  the  Pediatric  Section  of  the 
North  Carohna  Medical  Society,  president  of  the  Guilford  County  Mental 
Hygiene  Association  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  the  North  Carolina 
Mental    Health   Association. 


—  PRESENTING  THE  FACULTY  — 

(Continued  from  Page  2S) 

faculty  of  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine  in  1952  as  associate  professor  of  bac- 
teriology and  medicine. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  professional  societies  which  include  the 
Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  the  American  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  the  American  Society  of  Experimental  Pathology.  He  is  a  Diplomat 
of  the  American  Board  of  Pathology  (Clinical  and  Anatomical  Pathology)  and 
the  American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Academy  of  Microbiology  for  several 
years.  Recently  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  of  North  Carolina 
Bacteriologists. 

Dr.  Cromartie  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  five  children. 


Monogram  Club  Dining  Room 

Reasonable  Prices 
Regular  Meal  a  la  carte 

Serving  Hours 
Lunch:  12:00-2:00  —  Dinner:  5:30-7:30 

—  Air-Conditioned  — 
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HOUSE    STAFF 

^~~  EC 

NOTES 

We  are  happy  to  hear  from  our 
many  friends  who  were  students  and 
house  staff  members  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  N.  C.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

Bruce  L.  Baer  (U.N.C.  '5  5-'57) 
who  many  of  us  remember  for  the 
pearls  he  used  to  dispense  on  G.I. 
Rounds,  reports  that  he,  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  and  daughter,  Jeanne  Eliza- 
beth, are  happy  at  409  Thornrose 
Avenue,  Staunton,  Virginia.  He  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  internal 
medicine  and  gastroenterology  in 
Staunton. 

Charles  A.  CahiU  (U.N.C.  '56) 
who  was  in  Chapel  Hill  from  Mil- 
waukee via  Boston  and  Harvard,  ap- 
pears to  have  found  his  place  in 
psychiatry  at  Menninger  Clinic,  To- 
peka,  Kansas.  He  and  George  Barnard 
(U.N.C.  '5  5)  have  been  friends  and 
colleagues  to  one  another  there  for 
the  past  two  years.  Charles  writes 
that  George  and  family  will  return 
to  U.N.C.  in  July,  195  8,  for  his  last 
year  in  residency. 

Morris  Lampert  (U.N.C.  '56)  who 
those  of  us  who  know  him  will  never 
forget,  is  in  the  navy  now  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
where  he  is  staff  neurologist. 

Saul  Landau  (U.N.C.  '5  6)  is  teach- 
ing preventive  medicine  in  the  air 
force.  He  is  stationed  at  Gunter  Air 
Force  Base,  Alabama,  where  in  addi- 
tion   to    his    teaching    duties,    he    does 


*  Dr.  James  Fresh,  '57,  Resident  in  Path- 
ology, edits  the  House  Staff  News. 


general  practice  and  participates  in 
aviation  medical  activities.  He  writes 
that  he  and  Ken  Wallenborn,  who  is 
also  in  the  air  force  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida,  went  deep  sea 
fishing  together  recently.  ' 

WilHam  E.  Lassiter  (U.N.C.  '57) 
has  been  engaged  in  research  activi- 
ties in  medicine  at  his  alma  mater, 
Harvard  Medical  School.  He  writes 
that  he  and  wife,  Diane,  plan  to  re- 
turn to  U.N.C.  in  July,  195  8. 

John  McCain  (U.N.C.  '5  5)  is  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  internal  medi- 
cine in  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Jason  McClellan  (U.N.C.  '56)  and 
family  are  in  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  is  practicing  internal 
medicine.  We  are  happy  to  know  that 
he  regards  his  U.N.C.  experience  as 
valuable  as  we  do. 

Capers  Smith  has  returned  to  the 
U.S.  from  England  where  he  spent  a 
year  in  neurology.  He  is  now  in  the 
private  practice  of  neurology  and 
spends  two  days  per  week  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Medical 
School  in  Charleston. 

Robert  J.  Sperber  (U.N.C.  '5  6) 
who  was  "anxious"  to  get  back  to 
New  York  writes  that  he  and  family 
are  living  in  New  Rochelle.  He  has 
been  a  medical  resident  in  the  Bronx 
V.A.  Hospital  since  leaving  Chapel 
Hill  in  July,  19  56.  He  plans  a  third 
year  at  Montefiore  and  later  private 
practice   in   New   Rochelle. 

Alex  Veazey  (U.N.C.  '5  5)  is  pro- 
fessionally   and    socially    at    home    in 
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Hendersonville,  N.  C.  He  finds  gen- 
eral practice  stimulating.  His  primary 
interest  is  in  OB-GYN  and  anes- 
thesia. 

Harold  Brodell  (U.N.C.  '5  5)  and 
family  currently  call  3774  Sherwood 
Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  home.  He  is 
a  fellow  in  cardiology  and  neurology 
at  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  found  time  for  his  lively 
research  activities.  His  plans  include 
the  U.S.  Army  in  mid-summer,   195  8. 

George  Vennart  (U.N.C.  '5  6)  has 
ascended  the  academic  ladder  to  as- 
sistant professor  of  pathology,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  assistant  attend- 
ing pathologist,  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal, New  York.  He  and  family  live 
in  Norwood,  New  Jersey,  where 
George  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  We  are  gratified  that  his  plans 
include  a  visit  to  Chapel  Hill  this 
spring. 

John  Porter  (U.N.C.  '5  3)  is  senior 
psychiatrist   at  Boston  State  Hospital. 


He  and  family  reside  in  Newton 
Centre,  Massachusetts. 

Chandler  Dawson  (U.N.C.  '5  7) 
has  been  with  the  epidemiology  branch 
of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center 
of  the  USPHS  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  University  of  California  Medi- 
cal Center  to  study  the  epidemiology 
of  trachoma  and  other  infectious  con- 
junctivitides.  He  and  family  are  now 
living  in  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  near  San 
Francisco. 

Marion  Waters  (U.N.C.  '57)  has 
returned  to  Greenville,  S.  C.  where 
he  is  assistant  pathologist,  Anderson 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  associate 
pathologist,  Greenville  General  Hos- 
pital. He  and  wife,  Virginia,  reside  at 
100   Mallard  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Edward  R.  White  (U.N.C.  '52) 
and  family  are  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  where  he  practices  internal 
medicine.  He  finds  time  for  research 
interests  and  is  active  in  clinic  work 
and  Boy  Scout  activities. 


Orange  County  Building  and  Loan 

Association 

West  Franklin  St.  —  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A  Thrift  Institution 

SAVINGS     HOME  1.OANS  SINCE 

1920 

Current  Dividends  3^% 

Compounded  Semi-Annually 
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UNIVERSITY    MOTEL 

Member  Quality  Court 

NEAR  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  RESTAURANT 
AND  GOLF  COURSE 

PHONE  8446  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

Make  us  your  home  when  you  visit 


FOOD  AT  ITS  BEST 


/^  'Putcd 


Close  to  town  and  campus — 
Pleasant  Appointments  and  Fine  Cuisine 


F/7i7-Metrazol 


reactivates 


where  apathy  is  the  dominating  symptom 

Contains  Metrazol,  Vitamins  B,,  B2,  B4,  niacinanriide,  ponthenol, 
and   15%  alcohol  in  a  wine-like  flavored  elixir. 

Average  Dose:  2  teaspoonfuls  V/fa-Metrazol  3  or  4  times  doily. 

Metrazol®,  brand  of  Pentylenetetrazol,  E.  Bilhuber,  Inc. 


ORANGE 


KJVOrJL  PHARMACEI^ITICAI.  COMPANY        new  jbhsky 


Furniture,  Scientific   Equipment,   Instruments, 

Laboratory  Supplies,  Orthopaedic  Supplies, 

Fracture  Appliances 


HAMILTON     TABLE 


The    following    on 
display — 

Electrocardiographs 
Examining  &  Treat- 
ment room  furniture 
Microwave  Diathermy 
Scientific  Equipment 
Diagnostic   Equipment 
Laboratory  Supplies 
Surgical  Instruments 
Fracture   Equipment 
Sterilizing  Equipment 
And  many  other  items 


WINCHESTER 

"Carolina's  House  of  Service" 

Winchester  Surgical  Supply  Co.       Winchester-Ritch    Surgical    Co. 

119  East  7th  St.,   Charlotte,  N.   C.  421  W.  Smith  St..  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Medical  careers  are  not  made 
oyernight  —  nor  is  the  integrity  of  an 
organization  preoccupied  solely  with 
service  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


For  23  years.  Hospital  Saving 
Association  (Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield)  has  shared  a  working  partner- 
ship —  with  doctors  and  hospitals  -  in 
the  task  of  helping  to  health  and  fi- 
nancial well-being  the  sick  and  the 
injured.  .  .  . 


